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PREFACE 


The subject “Western Influence in Bengali Literature” 
Is of general jnterest for the student of modern Bengali life; 
it has also a special interest for those who study the cultural 
exchange between one nation and another. When the 
syllabus for the M. A. Examination in Indian Vernaculars 
was first framed in 1917 for the Calcutta University, it was 
thought important enough to be included in the course. 
My theses on the subject, “Western Influence in Bengali 
Literature”, and “Growth and Development of Bengali 
Literature under the Influence of Western Culture” were 
approved for the Premchand Roychand Studentship in 1925 
and the Jubilee Research Prize in 1927, and they have been 
embodied in the present volume. 

The materials for this aspect of the literary history of 
Bengal in the nineteenth century are to be found in many 
out-of-the-way places; periodicals, books and other pub- 
lications that were printed then and have grown scarce 
now, constitute specimens for analysis and scrutiny. The 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Library, the libraries at Uttarpara, 
Konnagar and Serampore College, the files of the Tattva- 
bodhini and the Indian Mirror, have been laid under 
contribution for this purpose, and I take this opportunity 
to express my thanks for the courtesy shown to me by the 
authorities concerned. The objection, that it is not yet 
time to work on the lines covered by this book for paucity 
of materials, is not worth serious consideration; for sufficient 
materials are available to justify a systematic study. 

I have tried to consider the influence in its historical 
bearings, as far as possible; my aim has been to note the 
main results achieved, and to make the study comprehensive, 
rather than elaborate. In the majority of cases, I have 
given English translation of my own of Bengali passages 
cited in the book, and for Bengali verses I have given 
corresponding English versions, without committing the 
absurdity of versifying in English. In the transcription of 
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proper names, I have tried to be consistent without seriously 
disturbing the convention. 

My sincere thanks are due to my colleagues, friends 
and students who have helped in looking over the proof- 
sheets and preparing the index; to Mr. A. C. Ghatak, m.a., 
Superintendent, Calcutta University Press, and his Staff, 
for their sympathetic co-operation; and to my friends. 
Professor Pramatha Nath Sarkar, m.a., of the City College, 
Calcutta, and Sj. Brajendra Nath Banerji, whose suggestions 
were helpful in various ways. 

Asutosh Building, 1 

Calcutta University, V Priyaranjan Sen. 

September, 1932. ) 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In these times of insecurity it is gratifying to an author 
to have a volume brought out from the press. My thanks 
are due to my publishers and also to the printers for helping 
ungrudgingly in this work. “Any single task in this life of 
ours is like the task of life itselh it is only when we are 
finished with it that we are qualified to begin,” so said a 
literary critic. But “something attempted, something done” 
marks a stage, and requires kind help and co-operation from 
■others for which one feels grateful. 

In presenting this second edition of Western Influence 
in Bengali Literature, I have revised certain portions in the 
light of my subsequent studies, and I have also carefully 
considered criticism offered by scholars. Even as we write 
and discuss about the problems which the influence has 
raised, complete detachment is difficult. The attraction for 
poets and thinkers of the West still has its spell for us. How 
much of it is due to the intrinsic merit of the writers, and 
how much is due simply to their being Western, and new 
on that account, has to be determined. 

The importance of the subject has been sufficiently set 
forth through the articles and books which have dealt with 
it since the publication of the book in 1932. It is not a 
question confined to Bengal, but the problem is at least 
India-wide. To quote Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
occupies a unique place in India today both as a politician 
and as a thinker; “The impact of Western culture on India 
was the impact of a dynamic society, of a modern conscious- 
ness, on a static society wedded to mediaeval habits of 
thought which, however sophisticated and advanced in its 
own way, could not progress because of its inherent 

limitations Change came to India because of this 

Impact of the West, but it came almost in spite of the 
British in India. They succeeded in slowing down the 
pace of that change to such an extent that even today the 
transition is very far from complete.” * 

♦ The Discovery of India, p. 342. 
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The problem of Bengal has assumed more prominence 
on account of its peculiar jxjsition. Western influence may 
be studied here more clearly than in any other province 
of India. I am glad to note that the circumstances have 
been also set forth by Pandit Nehru: “In Bengal one can 
see more clearly than elsewhere the early effects of British 
rule and Western influence. The break-up of the agrarian 

economy was complete The peasantry suffered famine 

and spoliation The artisan class was almost wiped 

out. Over these disjointed and broken-up foundations rose 
new groups and classes, the product of British rule and 

connected with it in many ways There were the 

merchants who were really middlemen of British trade and 
industry, profiting by the leavings of that industry. There 
were also the English educated classes in the subordinate 
services and the learned professions, both looking to the 
British power for advancement, and both influenced in 
varying degrees by Western thought.”* 

I am sure I have neither felt nor expressed any aversion 
against Western influence as such, but I have taken my 
stand on the following observations made by Rabindra Nath 
on the subject: “Originality in literature lies in its capacity 
to absorb the universal in all literatures and arts and give it 
a unique expression characteristic of its particular genius 
and traditions. Then again, the human mind being one, 
parallel developments along similar lines can be traced in 
different literatures not suggestive of mutual influence but 
denoting independent pursuit of truths which are universal. 
This is specially true of the production of great minds whose 
highest realizations often present a remarkable harmony of 
kinship even though they may be widely separated by 
distance and time.”f 

I am grateful for the reception that the scholars gave to 
the book when it was published fourteen years ago. It was 
particularly flattering to have received a critical note from: 
Rabindra Nath who had approved of the thesis in its 
general outlines, and who of his own accord sent his note 

• Ibid., p. 378. 

t Rabindranath Tagore in the Calcutta Review, Jan. 1933. 
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to the Calcutta Review for publication from which has 
been taken the passage just quoted. It was equally 
flattering to have received commendation from Acharyya 
Praphulla Chandra Ray whose devotion to literature was 
hardly less than his interest in science. The favourable 
opinion of these two has sustained the writer in a world 
where study has to be its own reward. 

Asutosh Building, 1 

Calcutta University, V Priyaranjan Sen. 

November, 1946. \ 
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WESTERN INFLUENCE IN BENGALI 
LITERATUE 

CHAPTER 1 

BENGALI LITERATURE BEFORE WESTERN 
INFLUENCE 

, I. An Introductory Survey. 

In the history of Bengal, the present century of the 
Christian era is invested with great importance, indicating 
as it does a landmark in the growth and development of the 
country, which has secured to it recognition and a place of 
honour in the world, in art, in literature, and in the natural 
sciences. A general cultural renaissance seems to have been 
brought about. In the face of the achievements, it is 
necessary to scrutinise and examine carefully the tendencies 
of thought and the literary expressions of the people of the 
province, and to ascertain, in relation to the past, how far 
the present conditions have been brought about by in- 
fluences operating from outside. Bengal and England — the 
interplay of their tendencies and currents of thought — 
rather, the latter influencing the former — present a curious 
sight for the critic and student of culture. The facts are 
indeed striking. In the Census Report for 1921 we find this 
comment : 

“It is indeed remarkable that in a country where but 
18 per cent of the males aged 5 and over can read and write 
their own language as many as 3-4 per cent should have 
acquired as much proficiency also in a foreign language. 
Yet this is the case in Bengal.* .... Bengalis educated in 
English appreciate the facilities which the language gives 
them, especially in the expression of abstract ideas and in 
common speech they lard their conversation in Bengali with 
a plethora of English abstract nouns.”f This reflects, in a 
manner, that the greatest change wrought in the Bengali 
temper during the last century has been due to various 

* Census of India, 1921, Vol. V, Part I, p. 296. 
t Ibid. p. 298. 
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extraneous influences marshalled and brought to bear upon 
it. There has been a transformation, of far-reaching import 
it may be, quick and sudden even if we think in terms of 
centuries. This change in the angle of vision has roused 
interest in writers and thinkers. Speculation has been rife 
as to the ultimate outcome of this impact. Lord Ronaldshay 
remarks that the issue is “of incalculable importance to 
mankind. Its study is of absorbing interest and is too large 
a subject to be undertaken here”.* 

It has been assumed by some that the east is in most 
respects, if not all, inferior to the west, and that westernisa- 
tion is the goal towards which Bengal should move. It has 
been assumed again that the east is spiritually sup>erior to 
the west, that India is “the cradle of the human faith and 
thought”; “the old spirit of India is dead ; we are a 
decaying race, and the materialism of the west has hastened 
this decay”. Some are emphatically of opinion that the two 
are as asunder as the poles in all ideals of life ; while others, 
and among them the greatest thinkers, have asserted that we 
should adopt the learning of the west but retain the ideals 
of the east. “Western civilisation, however valuable as a 
factor in the progress of mankind, should not supersede, 
much less be permitted to destroy, the vital elements of our 
civilisation. ”f Some have remarked that this westernisa- 
tion is a passing phase while others believe in the 
permanency of such contribution of the west. While 
admitting the partial truths that underlie all the above 
apparently hasty generalisations, we cannot but point to a 
fact so apt to be lost sight of in the midst of such contro- 
versies, and that is, the breath of life passes over and moulds 
both the east and the west. 

One of the ways to measure the result of this contact is 
to turn to literature, which is an organ of expression of the 
national mind, sure though subtle in its working. To 
understand and study and appreciate either the literature 
which is one of the invaluable tests of culture or the culture 
itself, it is necessary to take stock of the forces that have 
been at work. The influence of the west has worked on the 
vernacular literature and left some tangible results which 
it will be our task here in this essay to ascertain and weigh. 

The subject has long attracted thinkers ; the late 
Mr Barada Charan Mitra of the Bengal Judicial Service, 

* A Bird’s Eye View of India, p. 115. 

t Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Convocation Address, March, 1922. 
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himself a scholar and poet, had written an article on the 
influence of English Literature on Bengali in the Calcutta 
Review as early as 1885 ; Sir (then Mr) Brajendra Nath 
Seal in his New Essays in Criticism also touched upKjn it ; 
Sasanka Mohan Sen in his Vangavanl incidentally dwells on 
it. Sayyid Abdul Latif of the Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, had worked out his thesis for the doctorate in 
the University of London on the analogous subject of the 
influence of English upon Urdu Literature. Nor should we 
allow ourselves to forget Mr P. N. Bose’s remarkable book 
Hindu Civilisation under British Rule, more particularly 
the third volume which deals with the intellectual condition 
of Hindu India under British Rule (1896) ; it is much to 
be regretted that the learned author’s project of the fourth 
volume dealing with the literary changes was not put in 
execution. The fact remains that the subject has not been 
systematically and with any degree of thoroughness investi- 
gated, and this want is sought to be supplied here. 

The task would have been easy if the different threads 
that make up literature could be unravelled without much 
difficulty ; but it is a matter of experience that the threads 
are not so easy to untwist. So far as Bengal is concerned, 
the history of the country has yet to be reconstructed. There 
is no properly constituted history of the pre-Pathan period. 
The edifice of history is to be built brick by brick, and such 
bricks are to be procured from literature, from inscriptions, 
from other sources, whatever these might be. No doubt 
attempts have been made, and will be made, in this direc- 
tion ; but the final success of such attempts is still a long 
way off. The step from wild guesses to positive knowledge 
is fraught with various entanglements. When we deal with 
the nineteenth century and after — the period which we 
want to study — ^we tread, however, on firmer ground and 
for the purpose of this essay we need not be deterred by the 
lack of a comprehensive and detailed history of the country, 
however useful such a knowledge might be. Bengal has not 
merely come in contact with England ; it is the case of the 
infusion or accession of new force and strength through this 
contact with the literature, the thoughts of England. With 
regard to the statement that India has not yet emerged out 
of this foreign influence, it may be pertinently asked, Is 
India still in transition? Apart from the fact that each age 
has its own valuations to make and that few estimates are 
to be considered as final, it may still be asked, Is she still 
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SO much — SO very much — in transition as to baffle scrutiny, 
examination and analysis? After 150 years of English 
domination, Bengal may be believed to have developed her 
own tendencies and overgrown, to a certain extent at least, 
the tutelage of England in the' domain of culture. 

We propose in this essay to find out, first of all, the 
general characteristics of the Bengali literature, just as they 
were, prior to its westernisation. Unless we find out these, 
we do not know the material on which the influence has 
worked, and consequently cannot measure or form a correct 
idea of such influence. When we have taken this first step, 
have ascertained the general characteristics of old and 
mediaeval Bengali literature, it will be our business to point 
out how the thoughts and expressions and ideas of the west 
filled the national mind, in short, the gateways or rather the 
channels of influence should then be explored. Only then 
may we hope to indicate the results of western influence 
with as much sureness of touch as possible when speaking 
of literature or any other art which is subtle in its working. 
Literature, only for the purpose of analysis and criticism, 
may be viewed as made up of form and spirit ; and if there 
has been, really speaking, any tangible result, it may relate 
either to form or to spirit or to both, and we are under the 
necessity of examining both. As regards form, again, works 
may be either in prose or in verse, and we can turn first to 
one and then to the other in our investigations. As regards 
the literary spirit, we may take up one by one the attitude 
of the particular literature in reference to man, to nature, 
to God or religion, and the results of our enquiry will give 
us an idea as to the extent of the influence of the western 
thought, and unfold to our view the growth or development 
of Bengali literature under the influence of western culture. 

II. Characteristics of Bengali Literature previous to 
Western Influence. 

Before, then, we can determine or even investigate into 
the possible western influence on the literature of Bengal, 
it is incumbent on us to find out its general characteristics 
prior to the operation of any such influence. For this 
purpose it is certainly not necessary to range through the 
vast region of Bengali literature chronologically from the 
earliest period to the nineteenth century ; our purpose will 
be served if, in this world of changing tastes and fashions. 
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we keep our attention confined to books that have a perma- 
nent literary value, for they tell us of things that proceed 
from the heart of the nation. Let us ignore the froth and 
dive deep and look to things that really matter, and then 
we shall find that the minor tendencies we may safely over- 
look, only the major we cannot but notice and attend to. 
The chronology of Bengali books, however, has not yet been 
made out with precision and accuracy, but even that need 
not hamper us in our study of the subject ; we are not just 
now tracing the history of Bengali literature, rigorously 
employed in observing the proper sequence of authors, 
books and movements ; we are merely concerned here with 
finding out its dominant characteristics before it was sub- 
jected to the western influence and developed tendencies 
which it had not possessed. 

In the first place, it is to be noticed that what dominates 
old and mediaeval Bengali literature is the note of religion. 
Shunyapurdn, one of the earliest books,* is modelled on the 
the scriptures or rather books of religious procedure, of 
religious rites, and is also a combination of history and 
theology. Krsnakirtan contains snatches of real poetry and 
is mainly erotic from end to end ; but even this has recourse 
to the Bhdgavat and its mythology for its framework. Then 
again, the Vaishnav works which occupy the major portion 
of the field breathe a lofty air far removed from this work- 
a-day world. Numerous are the works of noble sentiment 
and pious devotion composed by Vaishnavs in elegant verse, 
even to name them is a considerable task ; but they are 
explicitly meant to preach and extol the name of God and 
to explain divine love in their own way. The Mangal 
Kavyas, which next claim attention, have a definite purpose 
to serve, to introduce and propagate a certain cult, and this 
motive is apparent on the surface. Sometimes there are 
elaborate invocations, sometimes there are none. In the 
Chandimangal by Kavikankan published by the Calcutta 
University, as many as one hundred and six pages are 
occupied with invocations and cosmogony. There are salu- 
tations in verse offered to Ganesh, Suryya, Srichaitanya, 
Mahadev, Chandi, Laksmi, Saraswati, Shukadev and again 
to Ganesh, this one running parallel to the first invocation. 
It is an extreme instance no doubt, but none the less 

* An examination of the book reveals it to have been composed by 
different authors and at different times, the earliest stretching to c. 13th 
cent.— 'Prof. J. C. Ray, p. 93, Sdhitya-ParishaUPatrika, Vol. 38. 
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a Strong indication of the prevailing tendency. Away from the 
invocations, when we have dipped into the volume we find 
that there is something common in the plot and motive ; 
that somebody of divine origin — Indra’s son or follower of, 
say» Durga — has been born as man or woman through some 
curse and at the expiry of the period limiting the curse, his 
or her return to heaven is assured ; life on earth is but an 
episode, always with some definite object which is accom- 
plished in the end. This feature of the Mangal Kavyas is 
to be seen even in such a professedly worldly book as 
Vidyasundar. At the very end of the book when Sundar 
went home with the bride Vidya and paid meet adoration 
to the goddess Kali, she appeared before him and said to the 
couple : 

II * 

“You are my servants, man and maid, born to this earth 
through a curse, and you have published my mangal song 
(established my beneficence). The worship has found 
publicity ; now come to live in heaven, you have satisfied 
me in various ways.” 

Then, at the end or sometimes in the beginning of a 
poem, there are informations about the family and lineage 
of the poet and it all concludes with a prayer for the well- 
being of the poet and his descendants: 

^ c*rtc3i faR?R 

• ( TO '5T?t, '^8 ; 

“Bless, O Great God, the descendant of Sivaram ; O 
Three-eyed, protect his sons and grandsons.” 

Similarly, at the beginning of Kavishekhar’s Kalikd- 
mangal, 

“Balaram Chakravarti begs the favour of having devo- 
tion for you ; do, O Lord, look at him with kindly eyes.” 


^ BhUratchandrer GrantMvall (Basumati edition), p. 112. 
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And the refrain-like verse in Kavikankan’s Chandi- 
mangal : 

“Forgive the sins of Sri Kavikankan and accept his 
homage, O Sarvajaya.” 

The metaphysical portion is an occasional feature ; it 
dwells on bow the world was evolved or rather created out 
of the primal elements, it treats of the Adideva and the 
Adidevi, mahat, ahamkara, panchabhuta, and so on and on 
till, in the Chandlmangal (Kavikankan), we get to Daksha 
and his abusing Siva and the consequent rout of his party. 
The impulse to write in verse is a divine call, the poet feels 
ignorant and shy and then there is a vision and in the vision 
he receives commands, e.g., in the Annaddmangal : 

* * 0 * 

^ II 

« ^ « 

'siswi ari 'm I 

f ^ II 

v£i^ I 

'ilt II * 

“At the end of the night. Mother Annapurna spoke to 
Bharat in a dream and in the guise of his mother . . . . 

‘I wish you to give me pleasure by song.’ .... Annada said, 

‘My son, do not be afraid, the dumb speaks through my 
grace. You will witness my blessing as you begin the book ; 
whatever you say will be a song, you will teach in 
joy.’ Saying this, she took up Amrta food and fed him with 
it ; by the strength of that, Bharat composed this poem.” 

Thus we find that in the invocation, in the outline or 
plot of the story, in the motive, in the cosmogony, even in 
the poet’s calling, the note of piety and religion is to be 
heard clear and unmistakable, compelling attention in spite 
of the realistic elements in the books. 

* BMratchandrer CrantMvall (Basumati edition), p. 7. 
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As the religious texts were mostly composed in Sanskrit, 
it is no wonder that the influence of the classical language 
should be felt in the vernacular. The fact of the case 
warrants more than this, due partly to the presence of 
excellent literary models in the older language. For the 
most part the mediaeval literature grew up under the 
fostering care and genial influence of Sanskrit. How many 
of the books are translations, sometimes of the letter and 
sometimes of the thought contained in Sanskrit books! 
Even if we except the Rdmayan and the Mahdbhdrat, what 
about the numerous translations or amplifications of verses 
from the Bhdgavatl Srikrsnavilds, Snkrsnavijay, Srlkrsna- 
mangal (by Madhabachary'ya), Govindamangal (Kavi- 
chandra), Krsnamangal (Jiban Chakravarti) all enumerated 
by Amulyacharan Vidyabhusan in his preface to Srikrsna- 
vilds,* are merely a few names to reckon with. Some again 
take their plot from Sanskrit story books, e.g., Mrgalubdha- 
Samvdd by Ram Raja — preface, page 5, or Mrgalubdha by 
Dvija Ratideva — preface, page 3. “The story of Mrgalubdha 
is merely an adaptation of some Sanskrit book.” Even 
Bhojaraja’s Y uktikalpataru was translated into Bengali. 

The Vaishnav poets contribute in no small degree to 
the excellence of the literary output, but many of their padas 
are striking examples of the rhetorical definitions contained 
in noted Sanskrit books on Alamkdra. Such terms as 

etc., have been amply illustrated in their various shades 
of meaning and setting, regularly and thoroughly, as in a 
Sanskrit treatise on rhetorical devices. Old Bengali writers 
turned to Sanskrit for source and inspiration, used Sanskrit 
mottoes and there are frequent reminiscences or echoes of 
classical phrases. In the Krsnaklrtan, for example, we find 
two or four lines of Sanskrit verse set in here and there to 
add a point or embellish, or by way of introduction, though 
with doubtful effect and though there is very little variety 
in the turn-out of such lines. Sometimes the tendency ran 
to extremes, resulting in forced constructions. Sri Sri 
Chaitanya Charitdmrta by Krishnadas Kaviraj begins with 
a string of fifteen verses or slokas composed in Sanskrit, and 
the first few chapters are fully spent in elucidating and 
explaining them. The learned author quotes freely from 
all classes of books — the references are given by him — the 

♦ Publication No. 65 of the Bangiya-SaMlya-Parishat. 
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Bhagavat, Bhavarthadipikd or Sridhara Swami’s commen- 
tary thereto, — Brahmasamhitd, Ekddashitattva, Vidag- 
dhamddhava, Gita, Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu, U ijvalanilamani, 
Vimupuran, Brhad-Gautamiya-tantra, Govinda-Lildmrta, 
Lalitainddhava and many others. The very plan is 
Sanskritic in convention, e.g., on page 2, Bangabdsi edition, 
we get 

This is in strict conformity with the pratcice in Sanskrit 
books, and the principle enunciated 'here is a Bengali 
rendering of the statement in Sanskrit, too well known to 
require repetition. Thus we find that the stamp of Sanskrit 
is clear on the vernacular literature. All things considered, 
this influence has proved a helpful asset to the cause of the 
vernacular. 

May not the co7nparative lack of prose in old and 
mediaeval Bengali be traced to the influence of Sanskrit, 
where also prose works are disproportionately few? It is 
true no doubt that the pada-rasasar* of Nimananda Das 
has prose padas along with verses ; in the Shunyapurdn we 
ha\’e here and there lines in prose serving as links ; m this 
connection it will not be out of place to say that such inser- 
tions of short fragments of prose were in evidence in popular 
Sanskrit wwks like the Mahdbhdrat and in vogue in Indo- 
Iranian times, and are also to be found in the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda, in the verse scriptures of the Buddhists as well 
as in the Gathas of the Parsis. Prof. Meillet in his lecture 
on the composition of the Gathas, delivered in 1925 at the 
Gpsala University, remarked on this feature of the litera- 
ture of the times and suggested an explanation: 

“The Buddhist style of composition, in prose for the 
explanations, in verse for all that which is expressive and 
proper to be formulated with force, is not the only thing 
of its kind in the Indo-European world. It is an old usage 
which is found again and again.”f Some Sahajiya works 
were written in prose in his Introduction to the Study of 
the Post-Chaitanya Sahajiya Cult (Calcutta University, 1927) 
Mr Manindra Mohan Bose has given a valuable biblio- 
graphy of Sahajiya literature. Of the 79 books named and 
described there, 14 are in prose ; e.g., Gundtmikd, Chandi- 

* Smtya-Parishat-Patrlka, 1321 B.S. 

t Meillet, Avestan Gathas (Tr. by Sen), p. 26. 
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4as’ Chaitya-Rupa-Prdpti, Upasand-patal, etc. It should be 
noted here that all these Sahajiya books that have been 
considered by Mr Bose were concerned with philosophical, 
theological or ritual matter, and were post-Chaitanya in 
date ; the remembrance of this should bring in the right 
perspective and then it would appear how few in proportion 
and late in point of time these Sahajiya prose works were. 
This establishes more firmly than ever that the prevailing 
form was verse, not prose, in old and mediaeval Bengali. 

All literatures are in their earlier stage jnusical, sp on- 
tanequs, without any consciousness of literature as "suBT; 
T^hey have no idea of their own growth. The historical 
sense has not grown to them in that stage. Hence criticism 
has always been but a late growth of the literary faculty. 
In English literature we come upon criticism of a most 
rudimentary sort only in the 16th century, and not earlier ; 
the previous works do not deal with any literary develop- 
ment. Bengali is no exception to this general state of things 
and it does not attain to the self-reflecting or critical stage 
before it has come under western influence and stood before 
various literary models other than its own. There is a con- 
siderable amount of descriptive, narrative, biographical, and 
even theological writings in the 18th century and before, 
but not critical. It had not then come to a position from 
which it might view itself as literature, pure and simple. 
The conception of a history of literature or of what may be 
termed literary growth or development was unknown to it 
and consideration of literary movements would have been 
an impossible task. It may be suggested that its religious 
nature had partly stood in the way of the growth of this 
critical faculty. This does by no means overlook the faculty 
of criticism, which makes itself evident in the selection, com- 
pilation and preparation of the padas of various poets in the 
hands of scribes and individual men of letters. But that 
amounts to saying that the critical faculty is never wholly 
absent for long in any literature and it does not explain 
away the absence of works of literary criticism in the lan- 
guage. It might be that here also Sanskrit works of 
a cognate nature, still holding the ground for their thorough- 
ness and subtlety in their grasp of the principles of literary 
criticism, did not allow this want to be felt much. In this 
connection we have also to admit that the invocations pre- 
facing the works of the poets in general and addressed to 
their predecessors in the art reveal a certain amount of his- 
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torical and critical sense. When all this is said, the fact 
remains that comparatively speaking, Bengali literature, even 
so late as the first half of the nineteenth century, was defi- 
cient in works of literary criticism, historically tracing the 
growth of Bengali literature or any part of it, discussing any 
particular work or any individual author, or dealing with 
the philosophical treatment of literature in general. 

Old and mediaeval Bengali seems to have been consi- 
dered inferior to Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian, which were 
thought to be languages of culture and were meant for the 
higher classes. Prakrta or Parakrta is the term applied to 
the vernacular, in the sense that it was meant for the common 
folk. This presents a parallel to the case in Europe where 
Latin was the honoured language and the vernaculars were 
relegated to a secondary place. Even now the trammels 
of classicism and the influence of classical literature are 
hard to shake oft in certain parts of Europe. Hence all 
religious reformers, specially those who sought to create a 
new faith, looked to the vernacular for propaganda purpose, 
and it was long before it could claim equal attention with 
the classical language. Thus each religious movement in 
Bengal synchronised with a period of literary activity in 
the vernacular tongue. The contact with the western 
literatures widened the outlook still further, though it must 
be confessed with a brief spell of enchantment when it was 
thought the proper thing even to dream in English ; but at 
last Bengali literature has been invested with an importance 
which it lacked before. 

In contrast to the Sanskritic domination, but united in 
language, in sentiment and in method of composition to the 
main currents of old and mediaeval Bengali literature, 
stands out the folk-literature, the ballad literature of the 
country which sings of the weal and woe of the people — 
their freedom in the choice of their mates, the oppression 
of the poor by the rich, the intense devotion of the wife to 
the husband, the sudden conversion of wicked men through 
contact with a person of saintly character. Many of the 
ballads are brilliant poetic achievements, written in a 
straightforward style and shedding a light on the villt^e 
communities of Bengal, the light of poetic imagination. The 
discovery of these ballads is a distinct contribution to our 
knowledge of Bengali literature as it flourished in the dark 
corners of the country. This ballad literature has not been 
thoroughly explored as yet, but judging by the Mymensingh 
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Ballads which might serve for a specimen, or even consider- 
ing these ballads by themselves as forming a distinct branch 
of Bengali literature, we are entitled to believe in its exist- 
ence and to form some idea of its nature. While speaking 
of the Sanskritic influence on the literature of Bengal in the 
pre-British days, it is but reasonable to point out that there 
is thus the possibility of a vast literature in the country 
almost entirely free from it and originating in the spon- 
taneous impulse of natural, born poets to sing in verse the 
remarkable occurrences of the locality in the environment 
in which they have been born and bred. 

However we might thus try to point out the general 
characteristics of Bengali literature, it is still impossible to 
point definitely to its essence. The community which 
could sometimes in its career evolve a new system of logic, 
a new system of social jurisprudence, a new doctrine of 
philosophy, a new aspect of the Vaishnav faith, could hardly 
fail to be critical in its outlook, though few were the 
occasions when that critical spirit expressed itself in litera- 
ture. Bengali literature in those days — how did it reflect 
the Bengali spirit as an expression of the Bengali com- 
munity? The answer is yet to come — from the future 
student who would study Bengali literature in close relation 
to the group of people speaking the language. Meanwhile 
we have to be satisfied to guide ourselves by the light of the 
general characteristics referred to above. 

Coming close to the period just before western influence 
began to act, if we review the century just preceding the 
period of western influence, we find that as we leave* the 
18th century behind us we feel the presence in the literary 
region of a certain spirit of decadence though there is much 
brilliance in it. The acknowledged master is Bharatchandra 
(1712-60), the prince of those who have perfect contrdTo^r 
the machinery of words, in whose hands the words sway and 
tremble, but the theme reveals the decadent nature within ; 
only the corruptions of the society are treated as fit subjects 
for representation. There was again a period of glory for 
Nabadwip, — in the construction of the temples, in the 
finances of the state, in the prosperity of the clay-modelling 
industries and also of the weaving industries. And the 
Bengali muse is busy rolling out verses descriptive of the 
physical charms of beautiful maidens! The fault lay in 
having recourse to exaggerated descriptions so much so that 
sometimes the wood was apt to be lost in the trees and the 
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charms heaped upon one another failed to create life, to 
present a vivid impression of the beautiful person intended 
to be depicted. Poets vied with one another in dressing 
out the story of Vidya and Sundar. The Sanskrit poets were 
themselves restrained in the use of similes, but their disciples 
writing in the vernacular wanted to improve upon them 
and laid the colours thick so as to smudge the picture. 
Literature of the period mainly consisted in the courtly 
poetry breathed in the atmosphere of the Nabadwip Court 
and translated into writing by Bhratchandra, though the 
lightness of his touch and some of his other excellences — 
his literary tricks, as it were — shine in many of the lightsome, 
briskly moving verses of the Kaviwallas who stretch even 
beyond the middle of the nineteenth century. Books like 
the Gangabhakti-taranginl or the Hariltld were written, away 
from the bustle of the court life, in the quiet of the far-off 
villages. Kalikrishna Das (author of the Kdminl-kumdr) 
and Rasikchandra Ray (author of the Jibantdrd) were power- 
ful followers of Bharatchandra in the literary art, which 
filtered down to Kaviwallas like Ram Basu, Ramdulal, 
Antony Feringee, Gopal Oriya, and the Pdnchdlis of Dasu 
Ray whose life (1804-57) extends far into the period which 
includes a substantial portion of our studies. Bengali litera- 
ture can boast of much good poetry composed in those days, 
but the achievement was in the direction of better mechan- 
ism, a freer language rather than anything else, and even 
the over-ornamented stories of illicit love may be regarded 
as distinct advances towards secularisation, however disguised 
by a religious purpose. The songs of Ramprasad, of Nidhu 
Babu (1741-1839) and of Haru Thakur (1738-1824) point 
to a period of literary activity of some sort in which the lyric 
muse wingM its flight with little or no impediment, though 
puns were the favourite figure of speech resorted to. 

From what has been said above, it will be easy to 
understand that Bengali literature suffered from great 
limitations in its subject-matter, in its spirit, no less 
than in its style of writing — in literary form. The 
fostering care of religion, the influence of the classical 
Sanskrit literature, the total absence of works of literary 
criticism, the practical absence of works of prose, — all these 
go far to support the statement about its limitations. The 
comparative decadence in the latter half of the 18th century 
was due to~two reasjOTs; There was a temporary dearth 
— a puns and alliterations were favour- 
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ite resources, sometimes they formed the entire stock-in-trade 
of an aspirant after poetic fame. Again, politically the 
country was in a tumult and things were unsettled, and no 
work of any worth had therefore been composed. But this, 
after all, is a doubtful theory — ^for political unrest some- 
times affects literature, sometimes it does not, and until we 
hnd out the reason for the temporary dearth of imagination, 
we arrive at no rezisonable explanation. The decadence is, 
however, a fact and we have to accept it. At this stage of 
the literature it had to come in contact with western models 
and western ideas. The vernacular literature had come 
across an apparently inexhaustible treasure-house which it 
could safely draw upon at will with great profit to itself. 
The poverty of themes and technique was to be removed by 
the accession of strange wealth, though — who knows? — there 
would have been some development at least, independent 
of any extraneous or foreign influence. 

III. hifluences in Bengali Literature 
other than Western. 

It was not the case that Bengali literature had been 
wholly untouched by other influences before it came in 
contact with the west. The Buddhist influence has to be 
reckoned with, chronologically the first to act. According 
to MM. Hara Prasad Sastri, at least from 900 A.D. to the 
invasion of Bengal by the Muhammadans there was a litera- 
ture in Bengal largely coloured by Buddhistic tendencies. 
’Whether it was Bengali or not is the concern of the philolo- 
gist ; MM. Sastri was of opinion that it was Bengali, and he 
went still further; he said: “Even the Saiva Yogi sect wrote 
in Bengali” — which seems a hazardous statement to make, on 
account of the paucity of material on which to build, and 
his argument apparently is, that as they wrote in Sanskrit 
they must have written in Bengali as well, li] ^<*11 

cti, 

’ffWl, I ) 

“The statement may be ventured that they must have 
written many books in Bengali, just as they have written 
books in Sanskrit.” He definitely mentions a book in 
Bengali V arnanaratnakar — ^The Art of Description — ^written 
by the poet Jyotirisvar Kavikankanacharyya who attended 
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the court of Raja Hari Sinha of Mithila in ISOO. But we 
are more concerned here with the question of its language: 
was it Bengali? With regard to the Buddhistic tendencies 
and their influence on Bengali literature, it still remains to 
be established that the Bengali language had then emeijfged 
out of its prakrtic stage and the help of the philologist is 
indispensably necessary in discussing the question. We are 
no doubt quite free in holding that there were Buddhistic 
tendencies influencing the Bengali mind and the questions 
which arise in this connection are: 

(i) How long had Bengal been a country name? 
(n) How old is Bengali language and literature? 

(Hi) What are these Buddhistic tendencies that have 
influenced the Bengali literature, as asserted 
by some scholars? 

(i) The word Vanga if not mentioned in the Vedic 
Samhitas and early Vedic literature still occurs in the 
Alharva Veda Parishista,' in conjunction with the word 
Magadha ; but in the later Vedic literature such as the 
Aitareya Brdhmana it is mentioned by itself as a country 
held by a barbarian tribe ; it has struck many scholars with 
surprise that in spite of the fact that Magadha in its 
immediate neighbourhood was the place chosen for sowing 
the new-fangled doctrines of Buddha, Bengal finds no 
mention in the early Buddhist literature. Mr B. C. 
Majumdar, who discusses the situation in his History of the 
Bengali Language, is of opinion that Vanga was not 
colonised by the Aryans till the 6th century B.C. Relying 
on tradition and a very fragmentary application of linguistic 
palaeontology, it has been held as an established fact that 
long before the Buddhist faith worked out its way, Vijay 
Sinha of Bengal sailed over to Ceylon and colonised it in 
the Aryan fashion (B. C. Majumdar’s History of the Bengali 
Language, page 23).* Mr Majumdar also mentions Bengal 
as sending out a powerful colony to far-off Annam not later 
than the 7th century B.C. — the leader “Luck-lom” having 
been described as coming over from a country known as 
“Bong-long” . Thus a case is made out for Bengal as a 
country-name as early as the 7th century B.C. at least, and 
independent of any Aryan influence or rule. 

•** Dr. S. K. Chatterji in his Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Vol. I, pp. 72-73, rejects the theory of Ceylon being colonised 
or conquered by Vijaya, and links Bengal to Gujrat, but he admits that 
after Asoka, the two countries, Bengal and Ceylon, became ‘Very 
intimate** through trade. 
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(u) But this early origin cannot be claimed for Bengali 
language and literature. In the very beginning of his Intro- 
duction to his most valued work on the Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Bengali Language, Dr S. K. Chatterji says that 
as an independent and characterised language, or rather, as 
a distinct dialect group, Bengali has been in existence for 
nearly ten centuries. Dr Chatterji has shown in his book 
(p. 82) the broad lines along which the Indo-Aryan speech 
became transformed into Bengali. It is only when we come 
to the fourteenth century that we find the provincial 
vernaculars, Maithili and Bengali and Oriya, differentiated, 
— e.g., the language of the Krsnakirtan and that of the Puri 
inscriptions. In his book on the Origin and Development 
of the Bengali Language, for the sake of convenience he 
divides the language into three periods : in the formative or 
old Bengali period (c. 950-1200 A.C.) Bengali literature was 
just feeling its way, and we may say definitely that the 
Charyas formed a part of the new literature, which 
“possibly” further consisted of similar songs on Radha and 
Krishna, and of some hymns and ballads which last were 
the sources later of such poems as Gopi-chandra, Dharma- 
mangal, Lakhindar and Behula, Srimanta and Kalketu tales. 
The literary output in these years is very scanty ; — a number 
of place-names in inscriptions and old books, beginning 
from the first half of the 5th century A.D., but hardly of 
any value (see R. D. Banerjee’s The Palas of Bengal, pp. 87- 
90) ; a glossary of over 300 words prepared by a Bengali 
pandit* about 1159 A.D. ; most important of all, some 47 
or 50 songs called Charydpadas or Charyas. In commenting 
upon MM. H. P. Sastri’s Buddhist Songs and Lyrics, 
Dr Chatterji says that “the dialect of the Charyas alone is old 
Bengali.” This has been disputed and the Charyas have 
been claimed to be in Oriya, though with extremely 
doubtful success. {Utkal Sahitya, 1333 B.S.) Practically 
speaking, then, these only may be said to have been com- 
posed under Buddhist influence. 

(Hi) But what directly bears on our subject is the 
question of the nature of this influence, if there was any 
influence at all. The dohds or lyrics are full of allusions 
to the doctrines, and it is not wide of the mark to guess that 
such doctrines, as were so alluded to, were fairly popular. 
One of the three principal doctrines was known as Bangali 

• Vandyaghatlya sarv&tuinda. See Vanglya Sdhitya Parishat Patrikd, 
1326 B.S. 
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— ^Abadhuti, Chandali and Bangali. Buddhadeva has come 
down to the masses today as Dharma Thakur, and tens of 
thousands, if not millions, worship him in the districts of 
Hughli, Midnapur, Birbhum, Bankura and Manbhum. 
Dr D. C. Sen describes the Nathadharma as a composite 
product of “Buddhism and Saivaism”. The Sunyapuran, 
the Goraksavijay and the Maynamatir Gan are books that 
betray, if not the presence of the Buddhist, at least the 
existence of an allied faith. Coming to Buddhism proper, 
MM. H. P. Sastri has demonstrated that it did not die with 
the advent of the Muhammadans into the country; he 
mentions how even in a manuscript penned in 1289 A.D. 
named Pancharaksa there have been found five separate 
treatises on Buddhism; how there is in Cambridge a 
palm-leaf rrianuscript in Bengali dated 1446 on Kdla-chakra- 
tantra; how even so late as 1431 in a commentary on 
Amarakosa there are references to Buddhism {The 
Ndrdyan, Paus, 1322 B.S.). Quietly, perhaps, but surely 
Buddhism has preserved and maintained its life in Bengal, 
and the Dharmarajik Chaitya Vihar in the College Square 
is no mere innovation of the twentieth century.* The Faith 
itself has attracted many scholars of repute for its study; 
Krishna Chandra Majumdar, the poet of the Sadbhdva 
Shatak, was almost a convert to it in the latter part of his 
careerf; with Satyendra Nath Tagore it was a life’s passion 
altogether, and many excellent articles penned by MM. 
Haraprasad Sastri re-create the atmosphere necessary for 
such a study. 

The Buddhist influence in the sense of a source for 
stories and legends is not yet dead; Nabin Chandra Sen’s 
Amitdbha is an instance in point. If we ransack the his- 
torical ballads of Rabindranath we shall find many of them 
to have been drawn from the Abadan Shatak or similar 
works; even the Natlr Pujd, the staging of which created 
quite a stir, comes from the same quarter. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the Buddhist literature either in Pali 


* For an attempt at identifying Navadvip images with those of 
Buddhist gods and finding out the ruins of a vihd,r or Buddhist 

monastery in the neighbourhood, see 

t ‘‘The poet was then devoted to the study of Buddhist philosophy 
and theology, and seemed to have taken the Buddha as his ideal in 
life.”— Life of Krishna Chandra Majumdar, the Poet, in Bengali, by 
Prof. Indu Prakash Banerji, p. 124. 

2 
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or Sanskrit moulded the form or the spirit of the literature 
in its early stage. As regards the dohd or pada form, it may 
be said that there is nothing unusual in it, the lyric or the 
song is too often the earliest form in any literature. The 
metrical form, however, may have been related to some 
earlier analogue. 

\ This disposes of the Buddhist influence. We shall now 
try to measure the extent of the Vaishnav and the Muham- 
madan influence, which were all the influences that preceded 
the western, and regarding which there should be no com- 
plaint about scantiness of material. The Buddhist stamp 
sadly requires scrutiny and examination as well as search for 
new materials to facilitate investigation; so long as this is 
not done, the early history of Bengali literature will continue 
as hazy as ever. 

Unanimity exists among the scholars who have studied 
the influence of Vaishnavism on Bengali literature. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that the Vaishnav influence was of 
much wider appeal and had a much more direct bearing on 
the literature than the Buddhist. The most glorious chapter 
in the history of the vernacular literature is that in which 
the Vaishnav padas are dealt with and critics have waxed 
eloquent over it. The sense of indebtedness is so very keen 
that a prominent writer on the subject states as follows : — 
“Bengali literature could not have come to its present deve- 
lopment without favour (of co-operation) from Vaishnavs.”* 
The Vaishnav method of “dealing allegorically with the rela- 
tion of the soul to God under the form of love which Radha 
bore to Krishna” has come in for considerable appreciation 
in Grierson’s Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. 
It was also on account of the matchless padas of Vaishnav 
poets that Dr Dinesh Chandra Sen, with whom they were a 
passion, had said in his Bangabhdsd O Sdhitya (Fifth Edi- 
tion, p. 190), — “The Bengali poet is unrivalled in descrip- 
tions of love.” R. C. Dutta in his Literature of Bengal 
apostrophised the souls of these poets and exclaimed: “Sweet 
Vidyapati! Sweet Chandidas! The earliest stars in the 
firmament of Bengali literature! Long, long will your 
strains be remembered and sung in Bengal ! ” At first he 
was heard with polite distrust, but truth asserts now that 
he did not err on the side of over-praise. 


* Pandit A. C. Vidyabhushan^s preface to the Vaishnav Sahitya by 
Susil Kumar Chakravarti. 
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Vaishnavism acted on the literature of Bengal in two 
broad ways. In the first place, it opened the flood-gates of 
emotion and swelled the tide of pathos full. But we shall 
fail to seize the significance of this emotionalism if we forget 
that it had an ennobling effect both on the writers and on 
the hearers; it will not be possible for us to grasp the spirit 
of the Vaishnav poets if we forget that they lived a life the 
essential sentiment of which they translated into literature. 
No wonder if these poets obtain their meed of praise from 
the consensus of critical ojjinion; for if sincerity is a test of 
the highest, they have it in abundance. The sweet, honeyed 
(even cloying sometimes) words and phrases of Jaydev, 
Vidyapati and Chandidas find a commentary in the austere 
life which Sri Chaitanya lived, tuned to a very high pitch 
of divine love, and every pada is then made instinct with a 
sense of intense life which might not have been there at first. 

In the second place, these poets linked Bengali to 
Sanskrit in a closer tie; Bhdgavat is the favourite book of the 
Vaishnavs; there the sportive pranks of Sri Krishna are 
described in profuse detail — the pranks which all true 
devotees delight so much to hear. The philosophical back- 
ground of their faith could be fully understood only on the 
study of philosophical systems composed and elaborated in 
the Sanskrit language; some of the scholars write famous 
commentaries on these. The verse compositions, as has been 
said already, were written closely with an eye to the Sanskrit 
rules on Alamkdra. 

These, then, were the influences of Vaishnavism; it has 
been so well set forth by Dr Dinesh Chandra Sen in his 
valued treatises on the Vaisnav Literature of Bengal that 
any improvement on it is impossible. Let us but briefly 
notice here that it is still a potent factor in moulding poets 
and shaping their lines of composition. It has stirred 
Rabindranath profoundly both in form and spirit, and he 
has broadly represented in twentieth century fashion the 
hunger of the individual for the One that is All — that 
“sexless, ageless, deathless He” pervading the Universe. 
Bhdnu Sinner Paddball in his early poetical career, and the 
Gitdnjali to-day which may serve to express his later growth, 
reveal the stamp both of the form and the spirit of Vaishnav 
padas. Nobody would dare to say that this was the only in- 
fluence on him, nor would anybody say that the poet failed 
to receive this influence in a manner entirely his own. The 
late Mr C. R. Das, however, as a poet, breathed more in- 
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tensely and exclusively in the atmosphere of this influence. 
These two poets in modern Bengali amply demonstrate the 
strength of Vaishnavism as a literary motive power even 
now. 


Muhammadan influence had much greater scope 
probably because it was more alien in its character and 
brought about changes not only in the language, literary 
form, thoughts and ideas, religious faith, but also in dress 
and many items of daily routine, such as cooking. And in 
the domain of literature ‘Muhammadanism’ presented three 
models in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. We are no doubt con- 
cerned here only with the literary changes, but it is proper 
to realise that the influence practically exerted was stronger 
in its character and covered a larger ground. 

Regarding literary development, the effect of the 
Muhammadan rule has been variously estimated and 
criticised. Some have held that it was altogether for the 
worse, that it was a check on the literary growth. The 
officers of the revenue court of the Mughal regime would 
not, as a rule, even receive a petition written in Bengali — 
it had to be written in Persian, which was the avenue to all 
places of trust and emolument. In fact, the Persian Ian 
guage held its ground in that respect till 1837 when it was 
replaced by English in all the courts of the Lower Provinces. 
It might be contended here that a court language does not 
exert a very great influence on the country; at any rate it 
has not done so in Bengal. Even now, few literary men 
would be able to understand or appreciate the highly mixed 
and technical language of the present-day law-courts. I'here 
is, on the other hand, a considerable body of critical opinion 
which asserts that it was the Muhammadan patronage which 
raised Bengali to a literary status. Moslem chiefs appointed 
scholars to translate the Sanskrit works (which were so much 
liked by their subjects) into Bengali that they now spoke 
and understood. Nassira Shah and Sultan Giasuddin are 
gratefully remembered by the poet Vidyapati in his lyrics. 
Paragal Khan, who was Husain Shah’s general, and Chhuti 
Khan, son of Paragal Khan, were also noted patrons of litera- 
ture. So was Magan Thakur, a Moslem minister at the 
court of Aracan, at whose instance the Moslem poet Alwal of 
Chittagong composed the Padmabat, translating Malik 
Muhammad’s Hindi version of the story of Padmavati, queen 
<rf Chitor. It is further held that Hindu Rajas followed suit 
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and generally the Brahmanical intellect was attracted to- 
wards vernacular studies. 

But it is evident that some at least of the Muhammadan 
rulers were oppressive in their treatment, and their cruel 
and bitter persecutions rendered many Hindus homeless. 
Bijay Gupta in his Padmapurdn and Jayananda in his 
Chaitanyamangal record evidences of such, and mention how 
Brahmins, particularly of Nabadvip, were maltreated by 
evil-minded Moslem rulers. And so far as royal patronage 
goes, it is at least as old as Vikramaditya, to proceed no fur- 
ther. One of the many reasons which induced Brahmin 
scholars to look at Bengali with a kindly eye, with sympathy 
if not reverence, and to try their hands at composition in the 
vernacular, might be the popularity and strength of the 
Vaishnav faith which claimed devoted converts even in the 
dense ranks of Brahmin orthodoxy. 

The truth seems to be that there had been many 
Moslem chiefs who, fortunately for the growth of the verna- 
cular literature, were genuine lovers of learning and poetry, 
and were no fanatics; it was to their credit that they did not 
despise it simply because it was written in the vernacular 
or because it narrated the doings of gods and goddesses in 
whom, as devout Muhammadans, they could have no faith. 
As regards the patronage question, the general atmosphere 
must have been favourable, otherwise it would have very 
little practical effect. Hindus and Muhammadans combined 
in cultivating Bengali literature — many Muhammadan 
scribes copied the manuscript of the Manasdmangal, — in 
worshipping the Muses people merged all their differences of 
faith.* Muhammadan rule was certainly not obstructive, 
but the possible influence (or is it merely a similarity?) of 
Sufism apart, it does not seem to have brought about any 
remarkable revolution in the literary ideas and thoughts of 
the people. 

It has been alleged that characters like Hira in the 
Vidyasundar and Sonamukhi in the Kdminikumdr are not 
genuine pictures of Hindu society, and it has been further 
suggested that they have been imported from Persian litera- 
ture and modelled on books like Jelekhd and Layald- 
majnu.f But the kutni or go-between was a village charac- 
ler. In the Mymensingh Ballads which should give us pause 


* Dr D. C. Stn—Saral BSngm S&hitya, p. 18. 
t Dr D. C. Sen^BrngabJidsd O SaMtya, 3rd Edition, p. 505. 
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and induce us to re-consider all theories with regard to this 
new and valued find, there are vivid pictures of the village 
go-between. In the ballad named Malua, the Quazi, who 
was of a licentious character, had recourse to the assistance 
of one Netai Kutni, old in age but engaged in wheedling 
wives out of their lovalty to their husband. This secured 
to her a substantial earning. 

“Her hair has grown gray, she has lost her teeth. 

Her bread she earns by service of this kind.”J 

Again, in the same book (pp. 115-16), in the ballad 
named after its heroine Kamala, there is a description of 
Chikan Gaylani, who was much in request among the loose 
characters of the locality and whom the Karkun employed 
to tempt Kamala, a task in which the impertinent milkmaid 
was rather roughly handled. Netai and Chikan were Hindu 
characters, and the retort that the Mymensingh Ballads tells 
us of the two communities living side by side is met with the 
counter-retort that at any rate such characters were not 
drawn from books, as suggested in the allegation refen'ed to 
above, but depicted directly from real life, such as the simple 
village poet found it round him. 

Coming to the nineteenth century, we find that so late 
as the middle of it, the Persian poets were very popular and 
inspired many poetic souls with emotional fervour and poetic 
enthusiasm, and sometimes the result found its way to 
literary efforts. The poet, Krishna Chandra Majuindar 
(1838-1907), was very well proficient in Persian; he was 
widely read, not only in Firdausi and Hafiz* but also in 
Sadi, Omar Khayyam, Jami, Jalaluddin Rumi (see Chap. 
VII, Kavi Krsnachandra Majumddrer Jivancharit, by 
Induprakash Bandyopadhyay). Many parallel passages have 
been quoted by the biographer from the poems of Krishna 
Chandra and the Persian poets whom Mr Bandyopadhyay 
read in their English versions. Those who read the 

t Dr D. C. Sen--Maimansingha Gltikd, p. 68. 
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•Sen— Hfl/ez, the Prabasi, 1339 B.S. 
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Sadbhava-Shatakf (1860) for the first time loved Persian 
poets with all their soul, wept as they read or heard the melo- 
dious verses and were drunk with the wine of their poetry.* 

The Persian poet Hafiz had a remarkable influence on 
the Brahmo thinkers — Ram Mohan and Maharshi Debendra 
Nath. Ram Mohan was in the habit of reciting his verses 
every day along with the slokas from the Upanisads just 
before his bath, just as the Maharshi saw him in his boyhood. 
With the Maharshi, Hafiz was a passion; when communing 
within himself in the solitude of the Himalayas he was 
fond of the enchanting lines; the Persian poet taught him 
to enjoy raptures at the sight of the moon; and this love 
for Hafiz endured to the very end, and claimed from him 
equal homage with the Upanisads. It is said that once in 
Lahore, Debendranath was enjoying a moon-lit evening 
along with friends and companions in the wide open; he was 
missing after a little while and his friends sought him out 
and found him dancing, all forgetful of himself, round an 
unknown man who was reciting in a sweet voice verses from 
Hafiz. This partiality for the Persian poet Keshab Chandra 
derived from the Maharshi. Keshab found in his scheme 
of the New Dispensation, room for Muhammad the Prophet, 
and he persuaded Girish Chandra Sen to devote himself 
to Persian and Arabic to translate the scriptures into Bengali. 

We have considered in this chapter the general charac- 
teristics of Bengali Literature prior to the operation of 
western influence, and have also discussed the nature and 
extent of the Buddhist. Vaishna v and Mu^hajmuiadan in- 
fluences o n the_iQrm- and spirit_pf . jhe_ii.teratur.e. of 1 
coun try. This will have given us some definite idea of its 
condition when tvestern influence began to act. 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

I. Contact with the West: before the 
Christian Era. 

In this chapter we shall try to investigate the scope and 
extent of the west which has brought about so many changes 
in Bengal, or for that matter throughout the length and 
breadth of India, in all the departments of life. It may be 
considered as irrelevant at first view to the subject before 
us — Western influence in Bengali literature — but it is not 
really so, because Europ>e is a wide area, and the regional, 
national and racial characteristics are quite distinct and 
clear. There is something which differentiates the Teutonic 
from the Celtic or from the Latin or the Slavonic race, though 
it may be th^ “through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs" — the divine purpose of welding the different nations, 
different in so many respects, into one whole mass of 
humanity, and not a mere “League”, which will be per- 
meated by noble ideas irresp>ective of caste, creed or colour. 
Had we been placed under French or German domination 
or Russian rule, thrown into close and intimate contact with 
any European nation other than English, the result would, 
in all probability, have been something quite different. 
Hence it is important to know and bear in mind that Eng- 
land, more than any other country, influenced us, and that 
when we speak of western influence what we generally mean 
is English influence. We shall not, for the present at least, 
enter into any conjectural theories about what exactly would 
have happened if the genius of some other literature had 
tried to mould Bengali, but proceed straight to enquire what 
was the nature, scope and extent of that portion of the west 
with which we had been thrown in close contact, and how 
this contact had been brought about. 

Even before the invasion by Alexander in 327 B.C. 
there was some sort of communication between India and 
Greece, by means of trade through the agency of the Persians 
who acted as Middlemen. But this was strictly confined 
to trade, and never extended to any attempt at political or 
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cultural conquest; the Greeks looked with indifference, if 
not contempt, upon the “barbarians”, though Athens, the 
capital of Greece, was the “eye of Europe”; and on this 
ground Mr H. G. Rawlinson in his book Intercourse 
between India and the Western World from the Earliest 
T imes to the fall of Rome dismisses the idea that there was 
any borrowing between the Orphic and Pythagorean philo- 
sophy and the Indian doctrines. He lays special emphasis 
on the point that “there is not a single reference in Greek 
literature before 328 B.C. which gives us the slightest reason 
for supposing that the Greeks knew, of the existence of Indian 
philosophy”, and holds that the Indians were equally un- 
touched by the Greek literature or philosophy, the views of 
Dr Burnet and Dr Schroeder notwithstanding, on account 
of the geographical positions of both, the oceans and moun- 
tains and desert that had to be crossed acting as effective 
barriers. Increased facilities of locomotion as wonderful as 
miracles and made possible by means of the advances of the 
natural sciences have, in the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries, brought the different parts of the world more 
closely together and helped the cultural unity of the human 
race. 

Alexander’s invasion and military conquest of a part 
of India — for he hardly advanced beyond the Panjab — 
opened the way for a more frequent intercourse between the 
two countries, and the two nations were not slow to exchange 
ideas. On this specialists have built their favourite theories 
and speculation has been freely indulged in. It has been 
held that there have been mutual influences and counter- 
influences, actions and reactions, and the stamp of these is 
traceable in the coinage, art, architecture, philosophy, litera- 
ture, etc., of the two. But most of these theories remain in 
the domain of controversy and have not yet found acceptance 
in the world of letters, and even those which have been 
tested and obtained the approbation of the majority have 
limited significance. 

In literature, specially, though much capital has been 
made of the possibility of Greek influence in Indian Drama 
by so eminent an Orientalist as Weber, yet very little has 
been up till now substantiated, and the generic distinction 
of the two types is becoming more and more evident. The 
case for influence stands upon the derivation of a few words 
of doubtful etymology. As regards literary reaction, in- 
fluence of the east on the west, we may mention the steady 
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migration of fables of eastern, rather, Indian origin towards 
the west — ^from India to Persia, thence to Arabia, thence to 
Greece and Rome — that was the way they travelled. The 
fables of Bidpai or Pilpay are a stock example (see H. G. 
Rawlinson’s book. Chapter VIII). The political conquest 
was followed by cultural, though both these were extremely 
limited in scope and area, in tremendous contrast to the 
present political and cultural conquest of India by the west. 
In spite of this contrast it is worth remembering that western 
influence, however slight in the beginning in intensity and 
in effect, dates from centuries before the Christian era, and 
India was not so stolidly impervious to outside influences as 
she is generally represented to have been — though to trace 
a continuity of such influences is hopelessly impossible.* 

II. Fight for Political Supremacy among Rival 
European Nations. 

Unhappily we are not yet in a position to trace the 
continuity of the communication between the east and the 
west, thus begun in years that preceded the Christian era; 
but there was a halo about India that had to be reckoned 
with. The fabulous “wealth of Ind” had long attracted 
traders and queer customers from the maritime countries of 
Europe; poets sang of it, youth mused on it, and romantic 
ideas of dreamy imagination floated over it in an airy 
fashion. There had been an extensive trade between South 
India and the Roman Empire in the early centuries of the 
Christian Era. The Arab conquest of Egypt and Persia in 
the seventh century put a stop to the direct communication 
between Europe and India, but people were not found 
wanting who willingly embarked on daring voyages of 
adventure across unknown seas with a view to seek out its 
enchanting coasts. The governments of the different coun- 
tries in Europe gave all the support and sanction that was 
needed to the enterprising sailors whose individual success 
would be glorified into acts of patriotism. This quest for 
India was one of the pregnant chapters in the history of the 
Renaissance — of the 16th century Europe, pregnant because 
it was full of a very deep significance for the times to come. 
The discovery of the New World by Columbus was but an 
accidental result of this general search for a convenient route 
to India, presumably for the greater facility of trade. 

• Wallis Budge : BarlAm and Yewdsef (Introduction, p. 83) 
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India is now under British control, but it is to be 
understood that the English have obtained this upper hand 
in Indian affairs only after a series of vicissitudes ; it was 
by the force of circumstances as well as by something in the 
sturdy character of the nation that they obtained the posi- 
tion they now hold, as active and busy interpreters of the 
west to the east. With the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
the trade of Genoa and Venice was ruined, and renewed 
attempts were made to find out a direct route to India. 
The glory of first establishing a connection with India 
belongs, among modern European nations, to the Portuguese. 
On July 8, 1497, Vasco da Gama sailed from Lisbon, rounded 
the Cape and reached Calicut with three small ships on 
May 20, 1498. The exact date and month are still in 
dispute. The Raja or Zamorin of Calicut received him very 
hospitably and an exchange of “gold, silver, copper and 
vermilion” for “spices, pepper, and precious stones” was 
invited. But as early as 1502 the Portuguese showed the 
armed gauntlet and the palace of the Zamorin was 
bombarded ; and the knowledge and use of the firearms and 
artillery as well as order, discipline and valour proclaimed 
the westerners superior to the soldiers of the east ; it was 
demonstrated again and again how even a handful of the 
former could hold their own, nay, even strike terror into the 
crowded ranks of the latter, engaged as the minor and petty 
chiefs on the sea-coasts of India were in active and hostile 
dissensions, not only among themselves but also fighting for 
independence against the Muhammadans, who threatened 
to conquer the whole of South India as they had already 
virtually made themselves masters of the North. 

When Albuquerque, the founder of Portuguese India 
and the most worthy of all Portuguese governors (sometimes 
called the “Portuguese Mars” and sometimes the “Clive of 
Portuguese India”), conquered Goa, even now the capital 
of the Portuguese possessions in India, and was assisted in 
his Indian conquests by distinguished admirals like Tristam 
da Cunha and the famous Magellan (rather Magalhses), the 
future seemed to be prolific of bright results for Portugal. 
From the Cape of Good Hope close to the gates of China, 
the Portuguese had set up factories which assured to them 
the control of commerce of Europe and India and they were 
expected to follow up this advantage. The twenty years 
that intervened between the voyage of Vasco da Gama and 
the death of Albuquerque formed a brilliant period of 
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achievement of which the most powerful crown in all 
Europe might well feel proud. But the attention of the 
Portuguese was diverted, partly at least, to the invasion and 
possible capture and conquest of rich islands of spices in the 
Far East. In Bengal they secured a footing as early as 1537 
when Lopez Vas de Sampayo sailed into the Ganges with 
nine vessels, and their name was a source of constant terror 
to the peaceful villagers or seamen plying their trade in a 
serene atmosphere from which all violence, they (the 
villagers) had thought in all innocence and ignorance of 
hard facts, was excluded. On the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts the Portuguese fixed attention and concentrated their 
prowess. 

Why then, with all the advantages of pioneers before 
them, did the Portuguese fail to succeed on the soil of India? 
In one sense they did incalculable good to India or for that 
matter to the world at large by opening up a line of com- 
munication independent of the Muhammadans, but in the 
process, the Portuguese power killed itself, its strength was 
gone from it, and it paid for its intrusion into the alien and 
mysterious civilization of the east by suffering degradation. 
The Portuguese came to India towards the very close of the 
fifteenth century ; a historian writes to say that in spite of 
the assertions of the Portuguese to the contrary the Muham- 
madan traders “never attempted to secure political 
independence save where such independence was essential 
to the conservation of their own community”. The Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, engaged in a death struggle over 
the great Kingdom of Vijaynagar, looked on the Portuguese 
new-comers as pirates, not to be taken too seriously. Too 
late, alas, came the combinations of the Muhammadans in 
1570-78 which failed, and the increasing pressure of the 
English* and the Dutch from the sea, and of the Emperors 
of Delhi from the north, made the situation still more 
helplessly involved. With such odds against them, it was 
no wonder that the Indian chiefs who lorded it over petty 
kingdoms on the coast acknowledged defeat at the hands of 
the Portuguese. But why, to repeat, did the Portuguese fail? 

The Portuguese rule was more superficial and weak 
than may be imagined at first ; they were never opposed to 

* For an account of the fight off Surat, 1612, as a result of which 
the people were impressed with the strength and courage of the English 
as ajgainst the Portuguese, see Early English Adventurers in the East 
(Wright; Andrew Melrose), pp. 120-122. 
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any of the fighting or martial races of India ; their rule did 
not extend into the interior ; that their spirit was equal to 
the conquest, not merely of India, but also the rest of the 
world, nobody denies ; but their scale of actions was 
exceedingly small ; their weak control was further weakened 
by certain inherent moral and political disadvantages under 
which the nation laboured. The name “Portuguese con- 
quest” is too ambitious for the power they really exercised ; 
their possessions were scattered, few and far between ; their 
cruelty was a repellent factor ; on this topic we should 
remember however that Louis Enault in the book L’Inde 
Pittoresque tersely says: “There is some blood on the glory 
of the Portuguese. But in these two centuries — the 15th 
and the 16th — which were so terrible, and which heralded 
the birth of a new world in Europe as well as in Asia, is 
there not some blood everywhere?” (Pp. 245-46.) As 
Mr R. S. Whiteway, late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
pertinently remarks: “The history of its” (Portuguese) 
“connection with India is thus a series of episodes, interest- 
ing as revelations of character and social life, but showing 
few possibilities of organic growth.” {The Rise of the 
Portuguese Power in India, page 13). Hence the powerful 
personalities of Albuquerque, Alfonso Mexia, Simao Botelho 
availed nothing. So far as the province of Bengal was con- 
cerned, the Portuguese had to suffer peculiar difficulties and 
they had to take up inferior positions. Most of the attempts 
of the Portuguese to gain a footing in Bengal proved abor- 
tive, like that in 1528 by one Martin Alfonso de Mello 
Jusente, described in detail in Mr Whiteway ’s book, and 
though at last they gained it, it was very precarious, and by 
no means secure. Such difficulties were but to be expected 
in a land-locked country in Bengal, not depending on sea- 
borne trade for its necessaries. In 1580, Spain and Portugal 
united under the Spanish King Philip II, and from 1580 to 
1640, Portugal was dependent on Spain, and the Eastern 
possessions of the former languished under the neglect of 
the latter country. Lisbon was closed to the northern 
countries of Europe, and the fate of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588 tempted the English and the Dutch to capture the 
markets of the East for their commerce. The Portuguese 
were gradually dispossessed of their power in the east 
through the Dutch who snatched away Ceylon and Malacca 
from them by 1640 and ousted them also from Bengal and 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, and the English gave 
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the final stroke becuse it was a question of struggle for 
existence that made them so pronouncedly hostile to the 
Portuguese interests in Bengal and elsewhere. At Cambay, 
at Swalli, the port of Surat, and off the coast of Malabar, 
important battles were fought between the English and the 
Portuguese, and the English used, and used successfully, 
their artillery and ships to help the Islands of Kishin and 
Hormuz against the Portuguese attack, for they wanted to 
break through the intrigues and the military and political 
leagues formed by the Portuguese in conjunction with the 
native chiefs and princes of India.* 

The Dutch were, however, a little differently placed. 
The Dutch East India Company established itself at Surat 
by 1616. In Holland the whole energies of the nation were 
utilised in the formation of chartered companies for the 
expansion of trade and of the empire. In France it was left 
to the initiative of individuals or statesmen, and there was 
nothing like a national response. (See H. E. Egerton’s 
Origin and Growth of the British Dominions.) It has also 
to be taken into consideration that the Dutch had very little 
zeal for conversion, they loved deeds and facts far more than 
ideas and were fond, above all, of making a profit ; they did 
not meet with hostility from either the Hindus or the 
Muhammadans, because they did not attempt at “making an 
impression” on the natives of the country by barbarous 
atrocities. This explains how the Dutch came to have an 
extensive control also of the Eastern Archipelago, a control 
M'hich they have not yet lost ; but they had to concentrate 
their attention on these islands, both against the children 
of the soil and against the English who helped the islanders 
to offer resistance to the invading Dutch, though of the two 
European nations, it was the Dutch that came on the scene 
earlier. If we look up the records of the East India 

'^They were as prompt to resent as to offer oi^ences, and were 
always ready to stake their existence on the issue of every quarrel. 
This waste of courage led them into many repulses and defeats ; yet 
thej were never disheartened by reverses, and were prepared on the 
arrival of the first reinforcement to resume the attack in which they 
had failed, or enter on a new one as disproportioned to their strength. 
Their vices were at least equal to their virtues, and arose from the 
excess of the same qualities. They were as careless of the rights of 
others as fearless of their power ; they never sought and never showed 
mercy; their confidence degenerated into arrogance, their religion into 
bigotry and persecution i and their self-esteem swelled to a pitch 
of pompousness and ostentation, which threw a degree of ridicule over 
their greatest action.** — ^Elphinstone, History of British India (1877), 
pp. 24-3S. 
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Companies we find that from the north of Africa to the 
Eastern Archipelago there had been constant bickerings and 
parliamentary references, complaints and counter-complaints 
on English interference with Dutch attempts and enter- 
prises. The native population were, it was alleged, helped 
by the English when maltreated by the Dutch. Bantam 
often came up for such complaints. The Dutch had very 
little resources left to bring upon their Indian settlements, 
busy as they were with their rich possessions on the high- 
ways of the Indian Ocean, and they had to act on the 
defensive in strenuous fight against rival nations in Europe. 
The English were now leagued with them, now opposed to 
them in regard to maritime trade.* This consumed all their 
energies. 

They had, however, opened an establishment at 
Chinsura as early as 1675, subordinate to Batavia. It was 
difficult to control the trade of Bengal and the happenings 
at Chinsura from the distant headquarters ; so from Batavia 
a strong expedition was fitted out on the plea of 
strengthening Dutch settlements on the Coromandel Coast. 
It sailed in June, 1759, touched at Negapatam, but did not 
land any troops. It then sailed on to Bengal and reached 
there in October. But the British and the Nawab watched 
it with distrust and suspicion and attacked it, though there 
was then no war in Europe, close to Chinsura, the very day 
after it had landed. The Dutch force consisted of 700 
Europeans and 700 Malayas, according to Elphinstone 
(1,100 in all, according to Major B. D. Basu in his Rise of 
the Christian Power in India), while the British had 320 
Europeans and 1,200 sepoys, and were helped by a large 
body of the Nawab’s cavalry. Mercenaries abounded in 
those days and Germans were enlisted on both sides. The 
British won the day, the Dutch suffered heavily, and since 
that fight Dutch trade declined in India, so much so that 
in the year 1805, the settlement at Chinsura was given up 
to the East India Company in exchange for Sumatra. 

The French in Europe, last among the great European 
maritime powers to enter the lists for a struggle for supre- 
macy in India by opening up avenues for trade and 
commerce, were powerful rivals to the foreign nations who 
had already secured a footing in the soil. They also had 
been fired with a zeal for exploring the pathways to the 

* J. F. Bense, Anglo-Dutch Relations. 
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east ; and their attempts in this direction date from 1503 
(Colonel G. B. Malleson’s History of the French in India^ 
page 5). In 1604, the first French East India Company was 
formed. But the first noteworthy success was that of Francis 
Martin who founded Pondicherry in 1674, according to 
A. Wyatt Talby, and saved it from Sivaji by efficient 
negotiations. The town was well laid out by 1726-30 when 
French commerce made considerable progress. The Dutch 
had stormed and secured Pondicherry in 1693, but the 
treaty of Ryswick (1697) restored the settlement to French 
control. This is a typical example of the various turns in 
the warfare between the European nations: the fortunes of 
actual fighting were freely modified by the policies of 
statesmanship arrived at after profound deliberations in the 
far-off centres of Europe. Any way, the French trade did 
not show any promise. The achievements of Dupleix, La 
Bourdonnais, Bussy and Lally were destined to inevitable 
and ignominious failures ; unsupported both in India and 
at home, they suffered defeat, humiliation and disappoint- 
ment, and the ambition for establishing a kingdom in the 
East was shattered beyond repair. Want of a resolute policy, 
incapacity of the subordinate agents of the French masters, 
were obstacles which proved insurmountable. 

The case of Chandernagore is a typical one. The place 
was first occupied by the French in 1676, fortified in 1688, 
and it had commercial branches opened at various towns in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, but all these availed nothing ; 
starved in finance, Chandernagore itself put on a forlorn 
appearance. Dupleix by his master strokes completely 
changed the look of the town, which under his control and 
management occupied the first place among European 
establishments in Bengal. Its site was better chosen ; and 
the French enjoyed, if anything, more favour from the 
Muhammadan ruler. But their growing importance in 
inter-state negotiations in South India led many to view 
them with distrust, and the reason why Siraj-ud-daula did not 
care to oust them from Chandernagore was that he felt 
confident in his own power after his first and easy capture 
of Calcutta”.* When Clive and Siraj-ud-daula seemed to 
come to bitter conflict, the French failed to profit by the 
situation and to turn it to their advantage ; Clive would 


• “He could govern them, he said, with a pair of slippers.” — 
Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive, p. 119. 
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brook no rival European power in Bengal and “the Nawab 
w'as brought to give an exceedingly ambiguous j>ermission 
to attack the French.”* The result was a death-blow to 
French power, both political and commercial, at least so far 
as Bengal was concerned. 

The English were successful in their contest for supre- 
macy in trade and commerce in India ; they were extremely 
cautious in their dealings with the Indian princes, professing 
neutrality at first so far as they could help it, and on their 
guard against the Portuguese, the Dutch and the French, 
all powerful rivals. Their military success in South India 
and in Bengal proved surprising, and the first battles were 
rather forced on them. No doubt they were helped by a 
fortunate combination of circumstances both in India and 
abroad, but at the same time it must be admitted that they 
had more pertinacity than their rivals. In analysing the 
causes of the failure of the French on the soil of India, 
Col. Malleson in his book T he History of the French in India 
(Chapter XII) pays tribute to England for the “pertinacious 
character of her people” (p. 583). There was no feebleness, 
no incapacity, no lack of resolution among the English 
officers of the East India Company — and what the vision of 
Dupleix contemplated, what his ambition schemed for, was 
lost to France by her own want of resourcefulness, of deci- 
sion, of tenacity. The fire of Dupleix showed the way to 
Clive, — and then went out. Clive’s gallant defence of Arcot 
in 1751 opened a new chapter of English predominance, the 
echoes of which are still to be heard. 

Other nations, the Danesf and the Germans, tried their 
hand at obtaining a foothold in India, the Belgian attempt 
was of the slightest kind. The Danes won easy hospitality 
wherever they went; on the Malabar coast they had their 
factories: the beautiful town of Serampore on the Hooghly, 
thriving on account of its huge export of piece goods which 
expired under the influx of Manchester cotton, was to their 
credit, and on the question of western influence, we should 
remember that British missionaries found a refuge in 
Serampore itself when they could not get a convenient place 
in Calcutta with its strict and sometimes arbitrary press laws. 
Carey and his associates were protected again and again by 
the bold stand taken by Governors Bie and Krifting against 

*Ibid, p. 129. 

fFor an account of the Danish settlements in India, see The Stofy 
of Serampore and its College, 1927, pp. 40-49. 

3 
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unjust intervention by British authorities. The East India 
Company came into the possession of Serampore (called 
Fredericksnagore after King Frederick VI of Denmark), 
Tranquebar on the Coromandel Coast and a factory at 
Balasore, in 1845, in consideration of the sum of 12|^ lakhs of 
rupees paid by them to the Crown of Denmark. The Germans 
got up a company of their own, sailed to India in 1717, and 
in spite of Dutch and English opposition, got a charter from 
the Mughal Emperor and was granted a village, Bankibazar, 
15 miles from Calcutta, by the Governor of Bengal, Murshed 
Kuli Khan, for erection of a suitable factory. The German 
venture, Ostend Company, soon grew successful, but it had 
been trading under the protection of Austria, and European 
politics compelled the Austrian Emperor to give up this 
commercial enterprise in the east. The Dutch and the 
English intrigued successfully with the Foujdar of Hughli 
and persuaded him, under false pretences, to attack the 
German settlement which had to be evacuated for the time 
being. The final blow was struck in 1748 when Ali Verdi 
Khan drove out the Germans.f 

III. Western influence thus resolves itself into 
English influence. 

Once the English found themselves masters of the land, 
they spared no pains to make their supremacy real, extensive 
and thorough. We find English domination more powerful 
on the whole and covering a longer period and a wider area 
than any other power in India and thus we find the English 
influencing India more than any other European nation. 
What applies to India applies equally well, if not with greater 
force, to the province of Bengal. In 1765 I.ord Clive on 
behalf of the East India Company became acknowledged as 
the receiver of the revenue of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
prasctically controlled these provinces. Before dealing with 
the question as to the channels through which the western 
influence filtered down to the thoughts and forms of expres- 
sion of Bengali literature, it is proper to note, then, that 
when we speak of the western influence we practically mean 
English by the term western, English being the main 
medium. The Portuguese, the Dutch, the French had no 
time to occupy, far less to hold the mind of the people. Even 

' t G. I/. De's Indo-European Settlements in 18th Century, and other 
papers in the Advance, May, 1932. 
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then a small book on Bengali Grammar, presumably the first 
of its kind, was composed as early as 1742 by the Portuguese 
missionary Manoel da Assum^am, along with a fair voca- 
bulary of words in practical use among the inhabitants of 
the country.* Dr S. K. Chatterji in his book on the Bengali 
Language shows that from 100 to 110 words {e.g., 5iFT^t?f, 

a}5rr?l1) have been incorporated 
from Portuguese into Bengali, while the Dutch words are 
fewer, not exceeding a dozen — ^he mentions about ten Dutch 
words distinctly borrowed — specially the names of cards — 

(harten) (ruiten) (schopen). Though the 

Germans and the Danes had also visited Bengal, there is no 
such reflection or trace left of their influence on the voca- 
bulary (see Dr S. K. Chatterji's Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language, Calcutta University, 1926). This 
influence on the vocabulary is a fair index of the influence 
on literature. The language of the conquering race of 
Anglo-Saxons has thus acted as the medium through which 
ideas belonging to the Continent passed on to Bengal, or 
India, for that matter. In the 19th century this was almost 
always the case, there were very few who could claim 
acquaintance with a modern European language other than 
English. Though this has now changed a little, the change is 
not yet of any practical importance. Thus we find western 
influence coming to Bengal mainly through the medium 
of English and spreading by means of education, popular 
newspapers, busy law courts, even through environment, 
these being some of the channels of communication. 


• The book has been reprinted by the Calcntta University, and 
edited with Bengali translation by Chatterji and Sen. 
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CHANNELS OF THE NEW INFLUENCE 

The greatest change in Bengali literature due to any 
external influence was to have come from its contact with 
the literary forms and ideas of the west, the west with which 
the east is said to be so much at variance; even in these days 
of progress and enlightenment, days of applied science which 
seeks to annihilate all difference between man and man 
by facilitating communication and by promoting mutual 
intercourse among men, the difference between the two is 
vital. But that does not prevent the interaction of influences. 
In the west itself, we find that geographical barriers notwith- 
standing, England, France and Germany — to take only 
countries with a first class literature — have ever borrowed 
ideas from each other freely, and the philosophical, literary 
and political ideas of these countries commingle in their 
cultural history. Far from being viewed with suspicion and 
distrust, such exchange of ideas and reciprocity of thoughts 
is held to be generally productive of good results. When a 
literature seeks to acquire fresh strength, this access of new 
vigour must come to it through contact with some other 
literature, preferably younger. Such a process is now being 
carried on in Bengal, and the difference is so vast as to be 
easily discernible. Even a casual or cursory view of the 
literature would convince a reader of the great change 
between a pada by the Vaishnav poets and a lyric song of 
devotion by Rabindranath, in spite of the fact that there 
is a similarity of sentiment. If the change is so vast, if the 
jump is so big from pre-British Bengali to post-British 
Bengali, it behoves us to enquire how the change was 
brought about, in other words, how western ideas were 
conveyed to Bengal, to explore the diverse channels along 
which western ideas were' imported into the country. For 
this purpose, first of all, the College of Fort William 
established just in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
claims our attention. 
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I. The College of Fort William. 

The starting of the College of Fort William was an. 
event which, though not very early in point of time and so 
important from the chronological point of view, was fraught 
with far-reaching consequences, because it was prolific of 
results which greatly helped to guide the Bengali language 
and literature in a new channel. The College was estab- 
lished on the 4th May, 1800, for reasons mentioned in the 
Minute of the Governor-General’s Council, dated the 18th 
August, 1800 — ^for the study and training of civilians from 
‘Home’ in the language and literature of the country where 
they were to work. With regard to the nature of this 
training which was to be given to the servants of the Com- 
pany, the Minute clearly stated that “this education must be 
founded in a general knowledge of the branches of literature 
and science which form the basis of the education of persons 
destined to similar occupations in Europe. To this founda- 
tion should be added an intimate acquaintance with the 
history, language, customs and manners of the people of 
India.’’ Even the study of the vernacular dialects in use 
within the dominions of each presidency was not lost sight 
of. The fulfilment of the objects mentioned here required 
a special institution and hence the establishment of the 
College of Fort William. It was not the product of any 
sudden impulse, but the result of a deliberate and definite 
policy. Iterance of the Indian languages and ancient 
laws created an almost unavoidable dependence on sub- 
ordinate Indians whom the English officers were not disposed 
to trust fully. For some time before this, the Governor- 
General had recognised the importance, to the civil servants 
of the Company, of an adequate knowledge of the native 
language, as can be clearly seen from the Government 
Public Department Notification, dated the 21st December, 
1798, which was published on the 3rd January, 1799, and 
stated — “From and after the 1st January, 1801, no servant 
will be deemed eligible to any of the offices hereinafter 
mentioned, unless he shall have passed an examination (the 
nature of which will be hereafter determined), in the laws 
and regulations of the languages, a knowledge of which is 
hereby declared to be an indispensable qualification.’’ 
Among other subjects, a knowledge of the Bengali languz^e 
was considered requisite for the office of the Collector of 
Revenue or of Customs or Commercial Resident or Salt 
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Agent in the province of Bengal or Orissa, while a knowledge 
of Persian and Hindustani was deemed compulsory for 
situation in a Court of Justice. In paragraph XV of the 
Minute, dated the 18th August, 1800, we find it proposed 
to establish professorships as soon as practicable, and to 
inaugurate regular courses of study in the following 
departments : — 

Arabic 

Persian 

Sanskrit 

Hindustani 

Bengali ■ Language and Literature 

Telenga 

Mahrathi 

“Tamula” 

“Canara” 

Hindu Law 
Muhammadan Law 
English Law 
Ethics 

Jurisprudence 
International Law 

But the course in Bengali was not opened in the beginning, 
when lectures were given only in Arabic, Persian and 
Hindustani, and Dr Gilchrist* was the dominating figure 
in the College. The prevailing language of the country 
where the institution was located and which was the seat of 
government could not, however, be kept in the background 
and Bengali soon asserted its claim. It was contended that 
there was no standard work in the language. But, as in this 
Bengali did not stand alone, attention was fixed on the com- 
pilation and publication of works to supply the deficiency. 
Reverend William Carey, D.D.,f was appointed teacher of 
the Bengali and Sanskrit languages in April, 1801, and was 
made the Professor of those languages on the 1st January, 
1807. 

* Hindi in the College of Fort William, Sen, Calcutta Review. 
t William Carey {1761^1834), Sen, Calcutta Review, 1934, August. 
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Besides Dr Carey, the following gentlemen among 
others were employed in the Bengali Department in the first 
eighteen years of its existence : — 

Ramanath Nyayavachaspati, 

Ramjay Tarkalankar, 

Kaliprasad Tarkasiddhanta, 

Padmalochan Chudamani, 

Sibchandra Tarkalankar, 

Ramkishore Tarkachu<^mani, 

Ramkumar Shiromani, 

Gadadhar Tarkavagisha, 

Ramchandra Roy, 

Narottam Basu, 

Ramram Basu, 

Sripati Mukhopadhyay 
and 

Lieutenant William Price, Assistant Professor of 
Bengali and Sanskrit. 

Prizes in money, medals and books were awarded to 
the successful students on the results of periodical examina- 
tions and annual disputations in the vernacular which were 
held to test the students’ proficiency in the language. The 
directorate had ordered the immediate abolition of the 
College in 1802, but the Marquis of Wellesley, the founder 
of the institution, intervened and saved it from a premature 
death, asking the Court to revise their opinion in the light 
of his views stated in his letter, dated the 5th August of the 
same year. 

A noteworthy feature of the College was its annual 
public disputation referred to above where students had to 
attack or maintain a thesis in some oriental language in the 
presence of His Excellency the Governor-General and 
Visitor of the College of Fort William, the President and 
members of the College Council, its officers, professors, 
teachers and students, the Members of the Supreme Council, 
Civil and Military officers, and respectable European and 
Indian residents of the city. The inference is easy that the 
students were given practical training in speaking and 
writing the vernacular. 
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It will be interesting to note the subjects of some of 
these disputations which had a particular reference to 
Bengal ; — 

The 2nd March, 1807. — “A knowledge of the Bengali 
language is of great importance for the transaction 
of public business in Bengal.” 

The 30th September, 1812. — “The Bengali is the purest of 
those languages which are derived from the 
Sanskrit.” 

The 20th June, 1814. — “The study of Sanskrit by the 
learned Natives of Bengal has occasioned the 
Bengali language to be neglected.” 

The 25th July, 1815. — “The Bengali language is not only 
well calculated for matters of business, but also is 
adapted to works of Literature and Science.” 

The 15th July, 1816. — “The Bengali language is better 
suited to historical, than to poetical or philosophical 
composition.” 

The 30th July, 1817. — “The advantage of the Oriental 
method of conveying instruction by means of 
Parables or Tales, is peculiarly conspicuous in the 
Bengali language.” 

The 15th August, 1818. — “The Bengali language from its 
facility in the compounding of words, is one of the 
most expressive languages of the East.” 

All such disputations were carried on in Bengali. Their 
language abounded in Sanskritic expressions like 

, ill . As a specimen, the following 

sentences taken at random, from Mr Martin’s performance 
in 1802, will suffice: — 

'ii4* ^1%^ 

^ Tfl I ^ ^ 'STPRlI ^ 

i ^ 
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Or the following from Mr Tod's dissertation in 1804: 
w 'Q ^ ^ 

m 'SfsH ^ ^jT«m «rtii cifr»t^ nfa^ 

^ 'sitfif ^?ri ^ 

*117^ ^«ii awr'i OT '« "srw^ nc^ % c^it ''i?? 

'srrft ^%i 1 

Rev. Dr Carey acted as Moderator in all the disputations 
carried on in Bengali and in that capacity would make a 
speech suitable to the occasion in the vernacular dialect. The 
official visitor. His Excellency the Governor-General, gave 
an address commenting on the work of the institution during 
the year. This is how we stumble upon the words : — 
“Mr Sargent has qualified himself to translate four books 
of Virgil’s Aeneid into the language of Bengal and has per- 
formed the work” (Address in 1809). 

Again, — “Mr. Monckton has undertaken, and has been 
able to execute, a translation into Bengalee of Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy of the Tempest.” 

These renderings, unfortunately, are not available, or 
we might have further testimony of the development of the 
language under this experiment. But they have been 
referred to both in Dr S. K. De’s book on nineteenth century 
Bengali literature and in Rev. Long’s Catalogue. 

More important than these dissertations, however, was 
the publication by the College of primary books for reading 
and also of reference books. “Elementary works of general 
utility” were within the scope of the institution. From 
Roebuck’s Annals of the College of Fort William we find 
the following among the publications of the institution up 
to the year 1818: — 

Kathopakathan or Dialogues, by W. Carey, 1801. 
Hitopadesha, by Golak Nath Sarma, 1801. 
Pratdpdditya-charita, by Ram Ram Basu, 1801. 
Batris-sinhdsan, by Mrittunjay Vidyalankar, 1802. 

The Bracelet of Writing (A collection of letters on various 
occasions) or Lipimdla, by Ram Ram Basu, 1802. 

Totd-itihds (Translated from the Persian), by Chandi Charan 
Munsi, 1805. 

Raja Krsnachandra-charitra, by Rajib Lochan Mukho- 
padhyay, 1805. 
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Raj&vali (A History of the Kings at Delhi), by Mrittunjay 
Vidyalankar, 1808. 

A Dictionary of the Bengali Language, in which words are 
traced to their origin and their various meanings 
given (Vol, I), by W. Carey, D.D., Serampore, The 
Mission Press, 1815. 

Purus-pariksa translated from the original Sanskrit (consists 
of 48 stories illustrative of the eminence of the 
human character in many situations of life), by 
Hara Prasad Ray, a Pandit attached to the College, 
1815. 

A Grammar of the Bengali Language, 4th Edition, to which 
are added Dialogues intended to facilitate the 
acquiring of the Bengali Language, by W. Carey, 
D.D., Serampore, the Mission Press, 1818. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that on the 
recommendation of the College Council, Ram Kamal Sen’s 
projected work, a Dictionary in English and Bengali (a 
translation of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, — Tod’s Edition) 
received encouragement from the Government in 1816. 
The book, however, could not be published till the thirties. 
Under the direction of Dr Carey a word-book in English 
and Bengali was prepared by Mohan Prasad Thakur, the 
“Native” Librarian attached to the College. There also 
appeared from the Council a Bengali verse rendering of 
Dayabhaga, Dattakaprakarana, called the Dayadhikarikrama- 
datta-kaumudi by Lakshmi Narayan Sarma. 

A college on the same lines as the College of Fort 
William and equally embracing the study of the eastern 
languages was felt to be necessary in England where the 
servants nominated by the Company might get the requisite 
training and discipline before coming over to India. In 
1806, the Directorate had selected a staff of teachers, and a 
training school was started in Hertford Castle. This was 
transferred some three years later to Haileybury, a small 
manor about two miles off. In the beginning it was only 
a little seminary, the students were to go there when 15 years 
old and to stay on till posted to their respective stations. 
The Charter of 1813 finally determined their academical 
character, gave the College parliamentary recognition, pro- 
vided that two years’ stay at the College was compulsory, 
and 17 years was fixed as the minimum age for admission. 
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Some of Haileybury’s students, among whom we may name 
Messrs. Morris, Boulderson and Macan, distinguished them- 
selves subsequently at the College of Fort William, due 
perhaps to their earlier training in England in the Oriental 
languages. When nomination was superseded by open 
competition these schools lost their importance. 

The College of Fort William dragged on till 1854 when 
it was abolished by orders of the Government, and a Board 
of Examiners set up in its place; the first members of the 
Board included Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Rev. 
Krishnamohan Banerji and Maulvi Mahomed Wujeeh.* 

The Fort William College rendered valuable service 
to the cause of Bengali language and literature. It gave the 
language its grammar and dictionary and supplied it with 
reading books for a preliminary study. Its students went 
out fully equipped with the knowledge of the vernacular 
dialect and helped its growth so far as lay in their power, 
as might be shown from the accounts of their subsequent 
career. In concluding this short account of the College, 
given with reference to Bengali literature, it will not be 
out of place to note that the authorities were not guided 
merely by motives of expediency — efficient administration of 
the conquered people — they were also gratified to find that 
the College had benefited the literature of Bengal, had 
imparted to it a new spirit which would bring about its 
rejuvenation. In proof of the above statement let me recall 
to memory the following words that occur in one of the 
speeches made in the course of the College disputations: 

“I am satisfied that the literary spirit of this country 
must soon have dwindled away until it became extinct, 
under a foreign rule, like that of our nation, had it not been 
for the new life instilled into scientific persuits, through the 
many public testimonies afforded by the Government of its 
disposition to encourage and protect them to the utmost, 
and amongst these, the establishment of this Institution 
eminently holds the first place.” 


* “We are rid of Fort William College. An order from the Oovern- 
ment of Bengal, dated the 24th January, announces, with peremptory 
conciseness, that the ‘College is abolished* and India has one anomaly 
the less. Intended by Lord Wellesley to be the Oxford of the East, it 
was cut down by the Court of Directors, and has for years had an 
existence only in the Gazette. ... It was as little a College as the 
Trinity Board is an assemblage of pilots. It had no revenues and no 
system of instruction, no teachers, and, as a College, in reality no 
pupils.'*— Allen*s Indian Mail for 1854, p. 123, 
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II. Education : (a) by the Government 

Government Measures: Only Sporadic 
Attempts before 1813. 

But the College of Fort William was a special institution 
with a special purpose behind it — that of giving a training, 
which the East India Company considered necessary, to its 
servants for its administrative efficiency. Whatever influence 
it might have on the education along western lines or the 
importation of western ideas was but indirect. The most 
direct way lay through education for which the country was 
ripe and eager enough by the first decade of the 19th century. 
People were so ready to acquire the new ideas, so responsive 
to the efforts wherever made for their intellectual develop- 
ment, for the new knowledge to be made easily accessible 
in the schools and colleges. The government could train its 
officers in the language and literature, living or dead, of the 
country; but that would not suffice. The people themselves 
wanted to have the new ideas sown broadcast. There were 
sporadic attempts at teaching English, schools with this 
object having been opened by private individuals, either 
for lucre or for the love of teaching or for both. In the 
early period of its rule the Government could not turn its 
attention to the education of the people, it had to be busy 
in the purely administrative work, and in new conquests or 
defensive works. It endeavoured to conserve the ancient 
literature of the country — ^and to that spirit is due the 
foundation of the Calcutta Madrasa in 1781, and of the 
Sanskrit College of Benares in 1792, primarily for their 
utility in connection with the. law courts. Even when the 
Company had idefinit^y embarked on a 'jx)licy, it could not 
follow that policy consistently and steadily, for there were 
distractions from time to time threatening it with ruin, 
and it was only after the Sepoy troubles of 1857 that the 
Government could pursue its object with anything like a 
system. 


The Educational Policy of 1813: Am to 
Oriental Learning 

In 1813, however, along with the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter, the policy of the country 
underwent a thorough revision and in the Charter Act of 
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1813, there was a clause that “A sum of not less than a lakh 
of rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied to the 
revival and improvement of literature, and the encourage- 
ment of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the Sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India” (Act 53 
George III, Chap. 155, clause 43). Even this proviso was 
not applied till ten years later when in 1823, the Committee 
of Public Instruction was constituted, and it was only then 
that the money accumulated all these years was placed at 
its disposal for practical use. The amount was hardly 
sufficient for the spread of general education, and the clause 
was a little ambiguous about its preference for “the revival 
of literature” or for the “introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the Sciences”. Advantage was taken of this 
ambiguity by the Orientalists who primarily used the fund 
for the purpose of instruction in Sanskrit and Arabic 
and for publishing books in those languages. We must 
remember that to the Orientalists the classical languages of 
the east were a newly discovered source of profit and 
pjoyment and the novelty of this delight did not wear off 
in the least. The example of the Fort William College in 
considering a knowledge of Oriental learning as the sole 
test of merit also told upon them. The Asiatic Society 
founded in 1784 engrossed the attention of a great section 
of the European residents. Even the resolution of the 
Governor-General in Council made the general committee 
of public instruction advisory rather than executive in its 
function — “there should be constituted a general committee 
of public instruction for the purpose of ascertaining the state 
of public education, and of the public institutions designed 
for its promotion and of considering, and from time to time 
submitting to Government, the suggestion of such measures 
as it may appear expedient to adopt with a view to the 
better instruction of the people, to the introduction among 
them of useful knowledge and to the improvement of their 
moral character”. So far we see there is no clear-cut 
programme before the Government. 

Ram Mohan Ray’s Letter 

But the people, at least their leaders, were not to be 
satisfied with this. Raja Ram Mohan Ray came boldly 
forward and addressed a letter in December, 1823 — ^in these 
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days it would be called an open letter — to Lord Amherst, 
expressing dissatisfaction wi^ the Government measure 
of establishing a new Sanskrit School in Calcutta of a 
type “which existed in Europe before the time of Lord 
Bacon” and recommending a more liberal and enlightened 
educational policy to the Government “embracing Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with other 
useful sciences”, “employing a few gentlemen of talent and 
learning educated in Europe, and providing a college 
furnished with necessary books, instruments and other 
apparatus.”* His appeal fell on deaf ears; the question 
was not to be settled so easily. Lord Amherst’s government 
could not move in the matter, and no decision on the point 
could be arrived at until the question was fought out in the 
Council in a triangular fight between the Anglicists, the 
Orientalists and the Vernacularists — those who favoured the 
cause of education through English, those for whom Sanskrit 
and Arabic were a living influence and those who would 
prefer the Vernacular medium. 


A New Departure in 1835 

The final step was taken in 1835, in Lord William 
Bentinck’s regime, after the brilliant advocacy in favour of 
the Anglicists made by Lord Macaulay, an advocacy with 
which Lord Bentinck was fully in sympathy. Macaulay 
pointed out that the lakh of rup>ees set apart for the printing 
of Sanskrit and Arabic books was neither usefully nor 
profitably spent inasmuch as they could spend only 
Rs. 20,000 for the purpose per year, and there was no 
demand on the part of the public which was attracted rather 
towards English books; seven or eight thousand volumes in 
the English language were sold every year by the School 
Book Society at a profit of 20 jjer cent, on its outlay. The 
legal code was in the making — its completion would imply 
that for ordinary cases one would not require any knowledge 
of Sanskrit or Arabic. Macaulay contended further that 
as the Government could not reasonably encourage the 
missionary enterprise on behalf of the spread of the gospel, 
so it could not consistently with that policy spend money 

• It is interesting to note that Vidyasagar himself held a similar 
opinion and express^ it in stronger terms. See VidySsSgar-prasanga^ 
by B. N. Banerji. But that was much later. 
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out of the coffers of the state for teaching "false history, 
false astronomy, false medicine and false religion” (Minute 
by the Hon’ble T. B. Macaulay, dated the 23rd February, 
1835). It is remarkable that in this celebrated minute 
Macaulay clearly and fully admits that the adoption of 
English was but a transitional step and that the education 
of the people must be ultimately through its vernacular. In 
this connection we may relevantly quote from para. 29 of 
this liberal document: 

"We must at present do our best to form a class who 
may be interpreters between us and the millions whom we 
govern — a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect. 
To that class we may leave it to refine the vernacular 
dialects of the country, to enrich those dialects with terms of 
science borrowed from the western nomenclature, and to 
render them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge 
to the great mass of the population.” The sentiment ex- 
pressed here fits in with Rev. Duff’s statement made in 1833. 
"I saw clearly and expressed myself strongly to the effect 
that ultimately, in a generation or two, the^Be ng alee , bv 
i mprove m e nt might become the fitting medium of European 
kn owlet^ e. But at that time it was hut a poor language, 
like English before Chaucer, and had in it, neither by 
translation nor original composition, no works embodying 
any subjects of study beyond the merest elements” {Life 
of Alexander Duff by Dr Smith). The decisive step was 
taken. In the Government Resolution, dated the 7th March, 
1835, the Governor-General of India in Council directed 
that all available funds should be henceforth employed in 
imparting the native population a knowledge of English 
literature and science through the medium of the English 
language.” Rev. Dr Duff in his memorandum, as reproduced 
in the Life of Alexander Duff, Vol. I, pp. 200 — 3, would have 
liked to go further and was emphatically of opinion that the 
cause of missionary enterprise should not be neglected 
by the government because it served the cause of truth 
and that "wherever, whenever, and by whomsoever, 
Christianity is sacrificed at the altar of worldly expe- 
diency, there and then must the supreme good of man lie 
bleeding at its base”. The government, however, kept 
strictly neutral on all points of religion because it was afraid 
of raising stubborn opposition on behalf of the people 
which might even subvert its political power. 
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The Vernacular Education 

Meanwhile, the case of the vernacular education had 
not been neglected and Mr Adam drew up reports on the 
subject, documents which clearly show up the miserable 
condition of such institutions and which offered suggestions 
for their improvement — suggestions not carried out practi- 
cally, though the First Annual Report of the Committee of 
Education attached much importance to the cause. In that 
report we note: — 

“We conceive the formation of a vernacular literature 
to be the ultimate object to which all our efforts must be 
directed.” 

And it was “the almost fatal absence of a vernacular 
literature” which made the study of English indispensable. 
The Committee laid down that it would encourage good 
books brought out in the native languages by adopting them 
extensively in the seminaries and that it would award 
pecuniary prizes to the authors of the best translations from 
English into the vernacular, and that it would attach a 
teacher of the vernacular language of the province to its 
educational institutions, which it sought to multiply at the 
rate of one seminary at each Zillah station. 

The Despatch of 1854 

But these resolutions and recommendations were not 
yet put into a practical shape. That had to wait till the 
coming of the year 1854 when Wood’s Despatch, or “The 
intellectual charter of India” as it was called, laid down 
definite plans of executive action for the spread of education 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. Hitherto 
the Government had simply offered suggestions and estab- 
lished the Committee of Education, a body, as has been 
already remarked, more advisory than executive. At any 
rate it is refreshing to hear it repeated and clearly stated for 
all time to come — “It is neither our aim nor desire to 
substitute the English language for the vernacular dialects 
of the country .... any acquaintance with improved 
European knowledge which is to be communicated to the 
great mass of the people can only be conveyed to them 
through one or other of these vernacular languages.” The 
importance of this in consideration of the influence of the 
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west on Bengali literature may well be considered here. 
But Wood’s despatch did not remain contented with laying- 
down a general rule or educational principle, it established 
certain courses of action which are still governing the 
educational policy of the government and which have made 
Bengal what it is now. It saw the creation of an Educational 
Department and provided for an adequate system of 
inspection into the working of schools and colleges: as the 
spread of English education depended on money and as it 
had of necessity to depend on public enthusiasm and 
support, this Despatch provided for grants-in-aid to educa- 
tional institutions founded by benevolent persons. Further, 
by this Despatch the Directors were at last persuaded that 
the time had come for the establishment of universities in 
India which might encourage a regular and liberal course of 
education by conferring academical degrees and thereby 
admitting them into the European republic of letters and 
that such universities should be modelled on the London 
Universitq. This recommendation of the Directorate could 
not be given effect to during the tenure of Lord Dalhousie, 
but in 1857, the necessary Act — Act No. II of 1857 — was 
passed by the Legislature on the 24th January for the 
establishment of a university at Calcutta. After that, various 
reform measures (including the starting of a residential 
university at Dacca) have been carried out which need not 
be detailed here. The greater attention to the Bengali 
language and literature is a new feature of recent times and 
the resolution to make Bengali the medium of instruction 
is only a recent event. The effect of university education 
in Bengal has been the tendency to level intellectual culture 
to one uniform standard throughout the country and the 
extensive westernisation of the educated community. There 
may be qualified admiration for such a system, but all the 
same there is no room for doubt as regards its efficacy in 
spreading western influence among plastic minds of the 
youth of the country. 

(b) Christian Missionary Work 

Along with the educational policy of the Government 
which sought to flood the middle class people with western 
ideas, must be mentioned the missionary activities of 
enterprising Europeans who came out to India to preach the 
Gospel to the children of the soil, and gradually settled on 

4 
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education for the furtherance of their missionary propa- 
ganda. The preaching work was in these early days confined 
only to the lower classes of the people, and the result was 
not at all encouraging. It gradually dawned upon those 
missionary workers that education, specially English educa- 
tion, would convince the people of the faultiness of their 
beliefs and the erroneous nature of their inherited 
traditions, and would endow them with a critical spirit 
which might subject their religious doctrines to a searching 
scrutiny and thus lay down a solid foundation for 
Christianity. DulT’s first converts had roused such hopes, 
but subsequent history failed to realise them. However, 
the clergy would undertake to instruct the youth placed 
under their care by the laity and, guided by philanthropic 
and other motives, also persons outside their immediate 
jurisdiction. This explains the bearing of mi.ssionary enter- 
prise on Indian education. 

On the 1st December, 1758, the first school for poor 
Christian students was started by the Reverend J. Z. 
Kiernander, a native of Sweden and the first protestant 
missionary of Bengal, who died after a residence of sixty 
years in India on the 29th December, 1799, and whose 
portrait is to be .seen in the Victoria Memorial Hall. The 
next European of note known to have ojsencd a vernacular 
.school in Bengal was John Ellerton of Malda. Carey and 
his associates worked for some years in Dinajpur and 
adjacent districts where they started a number of schools 
which were maintained for more than twenty years. But 
Carey’s services were requisitioned by the authorities of the 
College of Fort William in writing text-books and compiling 
dictionaries and teaching Bengali and Sanskrit to newly 
imported servants of the East India Company. The Baptist 
Mission was soon joined by other societies and helped in its 
evangelising work. In 1814, the London Missionary Society 
had flourishing schools around Chinsura where about a 
thousand students were enrolled, and received, for the 
successful working of these, rupees six hundred per month 
from the Marquis of Hastings — this was the first grant-in- 
aid made by the Government in Bengal for the promotion 
of vernacular education. In 1816, Dr Marshman established 
many schools round and about Serampore, and the Seram- 
pore Institution for Native Schools was opened. By 1817, 
one hundred and fifteen schools were started containing on 
their rolls ten thousand students; the College was founded 
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in 1818. In 1816, nearly about the time when the School 
Book Society came into being, the Calcutta Diocesan Com- 
mittee was constituted to establish schools for diffusing 
useful knowledge among the inhabitants of the territories 
subject to the Presidency of Bengal by means of the verna- 
cular medium. In 1829, the Church Missionary School was 
opened for the education of poor Hindu boys. Thus we see 
that even before Duff came to India, extensive preparations 
were being made by the missionaries for the education of 
the people of the country. 


Rev. Alexander Duff 

There was a radical change with the arrival of Reverend 
Dr Duff. The missionary educational work acquired an 
importance unprecedented in the annals of Christian 
missions in Bengal. Education was hitherto considered to 
be one of the items in a clergyman’s life; it was now adopted 
as an important, if not the main, policy. Rev. Dr Duff was 
the first missionary to concentrate his attention on the 
intellectual class and to try to bring them over to Christianity 
by means of educational institutions. By education he 
sought to root out from the Bengali mind all suj>erstitious 
ideas. What Derozio sought to accomplish in the Hindu 
College was attempted by Duff in a wider field, in the schools 
maintained through the length and breadth of Bengal and 
also outside them. But there was a difference; — ^along with 
a knowledge of the literature and science of Europe, he felt 
a knowledge of the Christian scriptures to be indispensable. 
Reference has already been made to his insistence on the 
study of the scriptures; he was firmly of opinion that no 
reformed educational policy would be productive of any 
good unless joined by a devout study of the true religion. 
The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland entrusted 
him with the work of starting an educational institution 
ot the highest order — “in inseparable conjunction with the 
principles of the Christian faith”. Immediately on reaching 
Calcutta in May, 1830, he opened an institution for the 
propagation of the Gospel through education, at once liberal 
and religious, on western principles, and with English as 
the medium in the higher classes. He began with 7 pupils, 
but the number soon swelled to 1,200. It was called the 
General Assembly’s Institution, named after the Church 
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which sent Duff to India. In 1843, due to the great schism 
at home in the Church of Scotland, he left the College and 
founded another, the College of the Free Church of Scotland, 
named since after him, and conducted on the same lines. 
The two colleges were afterwards amalgamated as “The 
Scottish Churches College” in 1908. When he landed in 
Calcutta there were 5,000 young people at school of whom 
not more than 500 were learning English. At the end of 
the 19th century there was a vast change which we may 
partly realise from the fact that about 1892 the missionaries 
were teaching 1,20,000 pupils, nearly five times the number 
of students in Government institutions. 

Dr Duff’s work is so very important from the standpoint 
of westernisation of Bengal in ideas, because he was fully 
conscious of the importance of an English education; to him 
it seemed that the English Literature and the European 
science were a necessity “for the improvement of the heathen 
mind” and for preparing it to receive the Holy Truth. In 
his speech at the General Assembly on the 25th May, 1835, 
he said: — 

“The English language, I repeat it, is the lever which, 
as the instrument of conveying the entire range of 
knowledge, is destined to move all Hindustan.” 

It is a sure proof of Duff’s farsightedness that he did 
not forget the importance of the vernacular. 

He threw himself whole-heartedly, with all the energy 
he was capable of, into work for the people’s good. He 
opened a school for girls in 1857; it was he who first pointed 
out the importance of establishing normal schools for training 
teachers, and he was not slow in acting up to his own advice. 
Among the workers who tried to spread English education 
in Bengal in the last century, he occupied a prominent 
place. 

As regards the influence on the ideas of the people 
which the missionary institutions exerted, it is sufficient to 
quote a contemporary historian: — 

“Each new school or college opened for the teaching 
of English lore, helped to Anglicise, in some measure perhaps 
to christianize the youth of Bombay and Bengal. If a taste 
for reading English books, for speaking the English 
language, for dressing, dining, disporting after the English 
fashion, gainsaying all kinds of religious doctrines old or new, 
passed with many a young Hindu for a thorough assimilation 
of himself to his English neighbour, many more seemed 
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really bent on carrying the spirit of the new movement into 
matters more nearly touching the national welfare.”* 

The missionaries were not wholly occupied with 
teaching and with founding schools and colleges for the 
instruction of the young. They also did substantial work in 
connection with the compiling and composing of text-books 
and books of reference for use both in the primary and the 
high schools. Their names stand conspicuous on the covers 
of many a publication of the Calcutta School Book Society. 
They associated themselves with educational societies, 
encouraged schools founded by others and in many ways 
took an interest in the improvement of Bengali language 
and literature. Though their ultimate object was the 
conversion of Young Bengal to Christianity, Bengal owes to 
them a deep debt of gratitude for their educational work. 


(c) By Other Agencies 

Besides the Government and the enterprising missionary, 
the public in Bengal has always been keenly alive to the 
supreme need and importance of educational institutions 
in the country. Most of the Government educational reforms 
have been the results of public agitation. And the people 
were not content with simply clamouring for help — they 
took the initiative into their own hands and established 
schools. Ram Mohan Ray had his own school near 
Cornwallis Square which later on went by the name of 
Puma Mitter’s School. At Hughli and Burdwan important 
institutions were started which prosper even to this day. 
Further, there were individuals who, guided by various 
motives, kept school in different parts of the city. In the 
book. The Good Old Days of Honorable John Company, 
some of those schools are mentioned by name. The School 
Society and the Brahmo Education Society were organisa- 
tions for the spread of education on western lines. Outside 
Bengal, the Bombay Education Society, the Native School 
Society of the Southern Concan, Pacheappa’s School in the 
Madras Presidency, Jay Narayan Ghosal’s School in Benares 
are proofs of the existence of this thirst after knowledge 
prevalent far and wide throughout the country. People who 
would not have combined on any other ground, learned to 


* Trotter^s History of the British Empire in India, Vol. II, p. 3. 
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join together for the common good, waiving the question 
of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. Among other schools in 
Calcutta it will be proper to mention at least three: The 
Oriental Seminary which gave sound English education 
unalloyed by missionary influences, the Dharumtolla 
Academy, managed by Mr Drummond where Derozio 
received his lessons, and the school in Chitpur Road kept 
very successfully by one Mr Sherbourne, a Eurasian, the son 
of a Brahmin mother, who numbered among his pupils the 
brothers Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Kara Kumar Tagore. 

The Hindu College 

But the premier public institution which has been for 
more than a century a channel for the importation of 
western literature and science and philosophy to Young 
Bengal is the Presidency College, or, as it was originally 
called, the Mahavidyalaya or the Hindu College, which owed 
its origin to the enthusiasm and industry of David Hare, 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray and many Hindu gentlemen of the 
orthodox school. Sir Edward Hyde East, the then Chief 
Justice, was its first President, and the school was located in 
a house in Chitpur Road. For some six years it was in a 
moribund condition and changed from house to house, till 
in 1823, on Mr Hare’s intervention, the Government allowed 
it to stand on the ground acquired from the erection of the 
Sanskrit College building. It was in 1825 subjected to the 
supervision of the President, Committee of Education. The 
years that followed were full of glory for the Hindu College. 
Its boys were the pioneers of all movements that agitated the 
country. Its existence was threatened in 1849, over the 
question of removing one Guru Charan Singh, a non-Hindu 
student, from the rolls of the College, and in the minute of 
the College Committee by Raja Radha Kanta Dev dated 
the 25th November, 1849, we find — “At the establishment 
of the Hindu College, its managers pledged their faith to 
the Hindu Community that they would guard their religious 
interests with scrupulous care. A body of rules was accord- 
ingly passed, among which that which enacted that none 
but Hindu youths would be admitted into' the Institution, 
stands conspicuous, and in keeping with this course the 
Institution was designated by the name of the Hindu 
College.” However, it weathered the storm and in 1855, 
in accordance with the despatch of Sir Charles Wood, it was 
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taken over by the Government and transformed into the 
Presidency College, and chairs for moral and mental 
philosophy, logic, natural history, astronomy and geology 
were established. Since then it has been one of the main 
resorts of the better class of students in Bengal. 

David Hare 

Any account of the Hindu College would be incomplete 
if it made no mention of such illustrious names as David 
Hare, Henry Louis Vivian Derezio and Captain David Lester 
Richardson — men who by their disinterested labour, by 
their love of teaching and by means of their masterful 
personality contributed in no small degree to the importance 
and glory of the Hindu College and helped it to be the 
great force which it was in the life and thought of Young 
Bengal. David Hare, the father of native education — a title 
which has been very deservedly bestowed on him — ^was 
associated with the Mahavidyalaya or Hindu College from 
its very foundation; he was indeed one of those to whom the 
institution owed its origin. So much had he identified 
himself with the cause of English education that when he 
came out in the streets, young boys would follow him about, 
clamouring for a free seat in his school, and this was not a 
rare occurrence. His main work, however, was not in the 
Hindu College but lay in another institution which went 
by his name. David Hare and Derozio were conspicuous 
for their sympathy with the spirit of progress. Wherever 
an educational experiment was going on, they would try, 
so far as lay in their power, to encourage it by personal help 
and advice, as in the case of the Hindu Benevolent Institu- 
tion of which the proprietor was Babu Peary Chand Mitra. 


Derozio (1809-31) 

Derozio’s stay in the Hindu College as a member of the 
teaching staff was not for long. Early in 1826, he was 
appointetd Master of English Literature and History in the 
2nd and the 3rd classes of the College and he resigned his 
services in April, 1831. Thus his stay there hardly covered 
more than three years, but within this brief space of time 
he exerted an influence which was very intense and 
thoroughgoing in its way. He was eminently fitted to guide 
the st”'^"”*^*' Rinses of European thought. 
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His acquaintance with the literature and thought of England 
and knowledge of the best thinkers of Europe, picked up in 
an astonishingly short space of time, is marvellous indeed. 
His library was stocked with new and rare books such as 
were hardly available in the ordinary bookshops of the 
country. He was only 20 years old when he was thus put 
in charge of young students — this might have gone a little 
way to make him popular. So great was his influence over 
his pupils that even in their private and domestic concerns 
they would consult him for advice. Though his tenure in 
the school was so short, he fully utilised it by the zeal with 
which he taught and the loving kindness with which he 
behaved towards his young students, trying earnestly to root 
out all ill-conceived prejudices from their minds by means 
of free discussion. And this discussion was so free that it 
laised an outer)' against him in the Hindu society; it was 
said that his teaching had produced a body of young men 
who were trying “to pull Hinduism to [lieces”. He was 
accused of having spread “lawless lust and western vice” by 
his sinister leaching; of having denied the existence of God, 
encouraged disobedience to one’s parents, and spread the 
idea that marriage between brothers and sisters was quite 
proper. These extravagant charges — which, it is needless 
to add, were absolutely unfounded and malicious lies — ^were 
brought forward against him and led practically to his 
dismissal by the managers of the College. He was not even 
allowed to clear himself, to know his lapses, if any, and to 
deliver an able and crushing reply to his maligners. This 
was a grievous wrong done to the young and brilliant thinker 
and one remembers, to compare small things with great, the 
ca.se of Socrates. Derozio’s connection with the College 
ceased; and he was to be cut off from the world also, in a 
few years, but the impetus which he had given to the thought 
and ideas of Young Bengal could not die at once. It lived 
and caused a ferment and hastened the sturm-und-drung 
period in the life of the Hindu College. 

Captain D. L. Richardson 

The third of this remarkable trio was Captain David 
Lester Richardson. He came out to India in 1819 as an 
ensign in the Dum-Dum Cantonment, but there was in him 
a creative poetical faculty which found its outlet in contri- 
butions to the Calcutta Journal. In 1832 he was made a 
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captain but became an invalid next year. His reputation 
as a scholar and poet caused his services to be held in high 
request by the authorities of the Hindu College who made 
him the Principal of the institution. He was to teach English 
Literature, History, Moral Philosophy and Composition to 
the two upper classes in the Hindu College, but he mainly 
occupied himself with the teaching of English Poetry. 
Shakespeare and Pope were his favourite authors and “in 
endless alternation” he taught Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, the two parts of Henry IV, 
Pope's Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, Essay on Man 
and Prologue to the Satires. Bacon’s Essays was a favourite. 
As a result of the importunities of students, he was known 
to have taught also Taming of the Shreiu, Timon of Athens, 
and Young’s Night Thoughts. From 1845 to 1849, he served 
as the Principal of various colleges — the Krishnagar College, 
the Hughli College and the Hindu College. His resignation 
in 1849 — ?L step he was forced to take — raised the dust 
of controversy in the Calcutta papers. In 1853 he was 
appointed Principal of the Hindu Metropolitan College, an 
institution set up just then in protest of some action of the 
Hindu College authorities, and continued in that capacity 
up to 1857. In 1859, he was appointed a Professor in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, but in 1861 he left India for 
ever. He was the author of several volumes of poems one of 
which was made a text-book for the University students. The 
history of the Hindu College under him is its most glorious 
record. He was a sympathetic tutor, absolutely devoid of 
any race prejudice, and was on terms of intimacy with many 
leading Indians of Calcutta. It was he who first created a 
genuine taste in Bengali students for the literary treasures 
of the west. A gifted poet, a brilliant critic, a sympathetic 
teacher, his enthusiasm for his literary favourites was 
infectious in its effect on the students. His capacity for 
teaching, judged by its result on the students, evoked the 
admiration of even Macaulay who remembered, in far-off’ 
England, his teaching of Shakespeare. In his farewell 
speech, we find his own opinion of his work in India ably 
stated : — ' 

“I behold my owm pupils, old and young, in every 
direction and I am led to make a rough calculation of the 
thousands of Oriental intellects that I have contributed to 
influence or to mould by familiarising them with the 
thoughts and feelings of the West — with the immortal works 
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of the noblest British authors. It is a triumph to me to have 
introduced them to such writers as Bacon and Shakespeare 
and Milton and Addison and Johnson and Young and 
Cowper and Hallam and Macaulay. I do not say — I am far 
from saying it — that in this great task I have stood alone. 
Others have worked as well, or better, in the same good cause 
— but I may be said to have begun the task at least on the 

present system I was known as an earnest labourer 

in the cause of Indian education long before it was so popular 
and well-cared for as it is now. I was the first Principal of 
a College ever appointed in India; and then it was not by 
the Government but by a Committee of the Natives.” 

The work of education through schools and colleges 
has been going on along the lines of western thought, and 
Young Bengal is being steadily initiated into the new ways. 
To this end many agencies have been co-operating — the 
Government, the Christian Missionary Societies, other 
private bodies and even individuals have been working for 
such spread of education. The increase in the number of 
matriculates (more than 48,000 sat for the Matriculation 
Examination of the Calcutta University in 1946) and 
graduates points to the aggressive work of western influence 
that is being done on a vast scale, though unobtrusively. 
Among all the agencies for distribution of this influence, 
none arc so potent as education, potent both in respect of 
persons influenced and the intensity of that influence. 

111. Educational and Cultural Societies 

In any survey of the channels of western influence in 
Bengal, along with the educational institutions are to be 
considered various societies, some of them extremely .short- 
lived, some living to a good age, all of them organised 
attempts made from time to time in course of the last 
century and on western lines, to promote literary and 
intellectual culture in the country. There was nothing like 
this in Bengal in the pre-British days — the idea of 
dependence on the state was handed down by tradition; 
when state patronage was not forthcoming, people had to 
learn to group together for self-improvement, to take the 
initiative into their own hands and concert measures for the 
spread of knowledge and growth of literature. Some had 
distinct educational aims in their programme, which they 
sought to realise by means of schools and colleges, some 
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were concerned merely with publications in the vernacular, 
while others were social and intellectual clubs for discussing 
and throwing light on various problems. It is certainly not 
pretended that the list given here is exhaustive; that is 
impossible from the very nature of the case — ^iit this distance 
of time our knowledge of them cannot be perfect. All the 
same, for a correct appreciation of their influence, it is 
imperative to know as many and as much of them as possible. 

The Calcutta School Book Society 

And of these, the most important, so far as merely 
educational work was concerned, was the Calcutta School 
Book Society, established in 1817, which started with the 
object of the preparation, publication and cheap or 
gratuitous supply of works useful in schools and .seminaries 
of learning, religious (but not moral) books being excluded, 
and the several languages, English and Asiatic, taught in the 
provinces under the jurisdiction of Fort William, receiving 
its first attention. Me.ssrs Carey and Roebuck, who were 
prominent in the affairs of the College of Fort William, were 
on the Committee of the Society, composed of 16 Europeans 
and 8 Indians. The Indian members were equally divided, 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans, the Hindu members 
being Mrittunjaya Vidyalankar, Radha Kanta De\, Ram 
Kamal Sen, Tarini Charan Mitra, and the Muhammadan 
gentlemen, Maulvi Abdul Wahed, Maulvi Currum Hossain, 
Maulvi Abdul Hamid and Maulvi Muhammad Rashid. One 
of the three sub-committees of the Society was concerned 
exclusively with Sanskrit and Bengali. The first year of its 
life was spent simply in organisation work. It arranged with 
the Serampore Press for the supply of books like the 
following (practical arithmetic, copy books, account books 
for estates, etc.): 

(a) Ganit 

(b) Lipidhar 

(c) Aryyds by Subhankar 

(d) Zemindary papers 

(e) The Digdarshan — a monthly issued by the 

Serampore missionaries; about a thousand 
copies of each issue were disposed of by the 
Society. 

(f) An Abhidhdn or dictionary, by Ramchandra 

Sarma. 
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Later, we find three Hindu gentlemen, engaged in 
translating Fergusson’s Astronomy into Bengali, soliciting 
pecuniary help from the Calcutta School Book Society to 
enable them to proceed with their work. The second year 
1818-9 appears to be more prolific in point of output. Among 
the publications we may mention: — 

A Second Edition of Stewart’s Seven Folio Fables 
printed at Serampore. 

An Octavo edition of the same printed at Chinsura. 

Introductory Bengali Fables. 

Radha Kanta Dev’s Bengali Spelling Book. 

Nitikathd or Moral Fables on the model of Aesop issued 
conjointly by Tarini Charan Mitra, Radha Kanta Dev and 
Ram Kamal Sen. 

Tara Chand Datta’s Monoranjan Itihds (a bilingual 
history, English and Bengali being printed on opposite and 
alternate pages). 

U padeshakathd, translated on the same plan from 
Stretch’s Beauties of History. 

Goldsmith’s History of England translated by Felix 
Carey. 

Vidyahdrdball or Bengali Encyclopaedia by the same. 
(“Vyavachchhed” vidyd.) 

Pearson’s translation of Dr Bell’s Instructions (selections) 
for the guidance of “Native” teachers. 

In the third year of its existence, 1819-20, A New 
Grammar of the Bengali Language, was prepared by Rev. 
Mr Keith. Golddhydya was prepared by the missionaries of 
Serampore, Pearce’s Bhugol-Brttdnta (Story of Geography) 
and Raja Ram Mohan Ray’s Geography, Pearson’s Familiar 
Letters or Paira-kaumudi were completed. The utility of 
the Society was so satisfactorily proved that similar institu- 
tions were started at Madras and Bombay. The Supreme 
Government came to its help with a capital grant of 
Rs 7,000 and a recurring grant of Rs 500 per month. Let 
us conclude this brief account of the Society with the remarks 
made by His Excellency the Marquis of Hastings with 
reference to it on the 15th August, 1818, in connection with 
the 17th Public Disputation in the Oriental Languages, 
College of Fort William: — “There is a public object 
connected with the best advantages which we contemplate 
from the College, that I cannot close this address without 
expressing the happiness I have derived from observing the 
progress of that useful association entitled the Calcutta 
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School Book Society, in extending to the natives of this 
country the benefit of European science and morals. The 
Institution has yet been only a year in existence, but the 
number of tracts and elementary books, which have been 
translated from English and other languages, evinces an 
activity of zeal, for the diffusion of useful knowledge, in the 
highest degree cieditable to those who have associated them- 
selves together for the promotion of this especial object, 
rheir efforts have not, however, been confined to this 
department, they have further been instrumental in 
preparing and circulating elementary books of instruction in 
the Sciences and Languages of the country, and it is 
impossible to look forward to the effects which their 
continued exertions will produce, in extending the means 
and improving the mode of education that prevails among 
the several classes of the native population, without forming 
a happy presage of the advance that M'ill be made by the 
coming generation in general and technical knowledge.”* 


The Calcutta School Society 

As early as 1814 the necessity was felt for a Society whose 
bu.siness it would be to establish schools. The School Book 
Society was engaged in supplying books adapted to the use 
of schools, but, for its utility and successful working, it had 
to depend on the existence or establishment of schools 
throughout the length and breadth of the countrjc The 
success of the School Book Society emboldened the organisers, 
and the Calcutta School Society was duly and formally started 
on the 1st September, 1818, with the supplementary (and 
no doubt laudable) object of helping and improving existing 
schools and starting new ones. David Hare and Radha 
Kanta Dev were its joint secretaries. It established two 
regular schools — one at Thanthania and the other at 
Champatala — which were to act as model institutions and 
did not demand any fees. The two schools were amalgamated 
in 1834, and became afterwards known as David Hare’s 
School. There were also other schools under the supervision 
of the two societies which worked conjointly. In the first 
three months the School Society got Rs 9,899 as contribu- 
tions and Rs 5,069 as annual subscription, chiefly from the 


• Annals of the College of Fort William, p. 580. 
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Hindus. Its later career is not important from our point of 
view. 

I have not yet come across any history of the Calcutta 
Indigenous Literary Club, but a book bearing the impress 
of the club is in the Radha Kanta House, Shovabazar — 
Robinson’s Grammar of History, published in 1832. The 
title in full reads as folloivs: — 

'Sl'ifT'i. 

“The essentials of history by Robinson, published by 
order of the Committee of Public Instruction and by the 
Calcutta Indigenous Literary Club, in the polite language 
of Gaur.” On the third page of the book are mentioned 
the names of the adhyakshas or directors — twelve Hindu 
gentlemen, three of whom have the surname Thakur. 

These are as follows : — 

Sibcharan Thakur 
Anialchandra Gangopadhyay 
Atulchandra Gangopadhyay 
Herambachandra Thakur 
Kshetramohan Mukherji 
Abinashchandra Gangopadhyay 
Sambhucharan Thakur 
Jayakrishna Seth 
Jagachchandra Ray 
Radhakanta Seth 
Nasiram Mitra 
Sukhamay Ray 

Unfortunately, no other information about this club is 
available. 


The Academic Association 

It would not be fair to pass over the Academic Associa- 
tion, started in 1828 by Derozio, which met in a garden 
house belonging to the Singh family of Maniktolla and which 
had Derozio for its president and Uma Charan Bose for its 
secretary. Occasionally the meetings of the Association were 
graced with the presence of high officials, and of men like 
David Hare, who were interested in the intellectual culture 
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of Young Bengal. Papers vv'ere read and various literary and 
philosophical topics were broached, even free-thinking 
doctrines were not allowed to lie outside its scope. The stir 
which it gave to the Bengali mind is evident from the fact 
that about a dozen newspapers were started to dwell on the 
views promulgated by the Association and a large number 
of debating societies ivere established on its model. The 
Association was afterwards removed to Hare’s School — and 
Hare was electetd president. Meetings were held once a 
week. In these, what really counted was Hare’s personal 
touch as he mixed freely with the young men and accom- 
panied them on their way home, talking all the while on 
sarious topics. 

The Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge 

Another organisation, one of the most vigorous and 
longest sustained, was the Society for the Acquisition of 
General knowledge started in the year 1838, for promoting 
application to useful studies and mutual intercourse among 
the educated Hindus. It is not very wide of the mark to 
suppose that the establishment of the Society was due to a 
desire to work in a more general and comprehensive way 
than the Academic Association which was still living, but 
which had lost its hold on the younger generation. The 
manifesto issued on the occasion and signed by, among 
others. Ram Gopal Ghose and Ram Tanu Lahiri, con- 
tained the statement in course of its comment on this lack 
of enthusiasm; “The fate of our Debating Associations, 
most of which are now extinct, while not one is in a 
flourishing condition, as well as the puerile character of the 
native productions that appear in the periodical publica- 
tions, are lamentable proofs of this sad neglect.’’ It was 
proposed that the delivery of oral or written discourses was 
to be obligatory on the members, the topics being chosen 
by the members themselves. In case of failure to comply 
with this condition, a fine was to be imposed. The first 
meeting was held at the Sanskrit College Hall at 7 p.m., on 
Monday the 12th March, 1838. The Society began with 
nearly 200 members on its rolls. The discourses were 
mainly written in English, a few were composed in the 
vernacular, and the subjects dwelt on were varied in their 
character — history, poetry, language, social condition of the 
people, topography, metaphysics, anatomy and physiology. 
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Among the active members might be named the gifted 
young men of the day — Rev. K. M. Banerji, Raj Narayan 
Bose, Peary Chand Mitra, Gyanendra Mohan Tagore, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, and others. David Hare was the 
Honorary Visitor, and Peary Chand Mitra and Ram Tanu 
Lahiri were the Honorary Secretaries. 

Among the many subjects which came up for dis- 
cussion before the Society we may name the following : — 

1 . Reform, Civil and Social, among educated natives 

2. Topographical and statistical survey of Bankura 

3 . Condition of Hindu women 

4. Brief outline of the hisotry of Hindusthan 

5. Descriptive notices of Chittagong 

6. State of Hindusthan under the Hindus 

7. Descriptive notices of Tipperah 

8. The physiology of Dissection 

9. On the importance of cultivating the vernacular 

language 

10. Poetry 

Almost all the educated Bengalees were enrolled as 
members. Gyanendra Mohan Tagore’s and Kissory Chand 
Mitra’s papers came up for special mention, for they 
exhibited much talent. The Society met every month in 
the Sanskrit College Hall. It died about 1843 either of 
inanition or on account of an outburst of temper on the 
part of Captain Richardson who was offended when attend- 
ing a meeting of the Association to hear Dakshina Ranjan 
Mukherji denouncing the British Government in no 
measured terms. Richardson gave the Society a name — 
the Chakra varti faction — after Tara Chand Chakravarti, 
one of the founders of the Society and a prominent member 
of the Reform party, for its political tendencies. 


The Bethune Sociei y 

The Bethune Society was started on the 11th December, 
1851, in pursuance of a circular issued by Dr Mouat to the 
educated Bengalees of Calcutta, requesting them to meet to 
consider the best means of bringing the educated natives of 
the city a little more together, for the purpose of improve- 
ment by intellectual intercourse. The inaugural meeting 
was held in the Medical College Theatre where Dr Mouat 
explained his scheme which was subsequently adopted. 
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The new society was christened after the late President of 
the Council of Education (who had died on the 12th 
August, 1851) as a mark of respectful tribute to the memory 
of the illustrious dead. It had for its object the promotion 
of a taste for literary and scientific pursuits, and the 
encouragement of a freer intellectual intercourse than w’as 
in those days possible in other ways. The monthly meetings 
of this society w^ere held during the cold season at the 
theatre of the Medical College when discourses on literature 
or on social or scientific subjects were given. In one of 
these monthly sittings, a distinguished Hindu gentleman 
read a learned paper on “Sanskrit Poetry”, concluding with 
the words: 

“It is in the vernacular field alone that the poets of 
Bengal can hope to distinguish themselves — the late John 
Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, the educator of India’s sons 
and daughters, was most anxious to patronise the \'ernacular 
poetry in Bengal. He advised all aspirants after poetical 
fame to turn their attention to the Bengali language. One 
of the last acts contemplated by himself was the prepara- 
tion, by means of a competent Bengali scholar, of a small 
volume of Vernacular Poetry, as well for the use of his 
female school, as for educational institutions in general.” 

This shows that Young Bengal was alive to the supreme 
need of the cultivation of vernacular literature. 

The society was active in 1863 when Dr Duff bade his 
last farew’ell to India. Dr Duff had been elected President 
of the Bethune Society in 1859 and presided over its various 
meetings in which eloquent and interesting addresses were 
given month after month. It was active even in 1866 when 
Miss Mary Carpenter visited India. It was at a .special 
meeting of the society, presided over by the Hon’ble J. B. 
Phear, that this gifted lady delivered an address on “The 
Reformatory School System, and its influence on female 
criminals”. In November of the same year was given an 
illuminating lecture on Shakespeare, with readings from 
his plays.* It had a separate section for Sociology, but the 
subject was altogether neglected and did not come strictly 
within its purview, which was literary and intellectual 
recreation rather than any direct purpose of social good. It 
was living in 1869 as we know from lecture notices in the 
Indian Daily News of that year. 

* Selections from the writings of Girhh Chunder Ghosh, p. 631. 

5 
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The Vernacular Literature Society. 

Under the Secretaryship of E. B. CoM^ell this society 
undertook to translate a number of books and to publish a 
penny magazine which, under the able editorship of 
Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra, the veteran Sanskrit scholar and 
librarian of the Asiatic Society, had a circulation of 900 
copies and contained, in addition to 3 or 4 pictorial illus- 
trations in each number, miscellaneous articles — historical, 
biographical, etc. The Society offered Rs 200 for each book 
written in compliance with its instructions. Some of its 
publications are mentioned below with the number of their 
pages and their price : — 
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Among other books we note Hemaprabha, a novel 
written by Dwarika Nath Gupta of Mymensingh, and 
awarded a prize of hfty rupees by the society. The publica- 
tions were all on sale at a low price, ranging from 1 anna 
to 10 annas, and on a liberal commission of 25 per cent, on 
big orders. The style of writing favoured by the society 
was as a rule Sanskritic, and did not lean to anglicism. 


Bengal Academy of Literature or Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishad 

The necessity had long been felt of a central and 
authoritative body to control the extravagances of the new 
growth. In 1872, John Beames, I.C.S., Magistrate of 
Balasore, wrote: “Bengal has so completely taken the lead 
in education and culture among the Provinces of India that 
its literature has passed out of the stage in which that of 
the other provinces still remains, and is now closely approxi- 
mating to an European standard.” In its very growth lay 
the danger of there being anarchy or lawlessness in the 
domain of literature. The Vangiya Sahitya Parishad, or, as 
it was originally called, the Bengal Academy of Literature 
(the name points to the contemplated control over contem- 
porary language and literature as that exerted by the 
Academy of France) was founded on the 29th April, 1894, 
Avith definite aims and objects for the cultivation and 
improvement of the Bengali language and literature. It is 
still a living force and is -efficiently fulfilling some of its 
puiposes — collection and preservation of old Bengali 
manuscripts and objects of historical and archaeological 
interest; publication of researches through its quarterly 
Journal by means of the vernacular medium; and publica- 
tion from time to time of important manuscripts. It has 
published a Bengali dictionary on scientific lines — has been 
preparing an authoritative list of scientific and technical 
terms in Bengali, and has started a number of branch 
Parishads in the mofussil districts of Bengal and even outside 
it. A beginning was made with only 30 members, but in its 
twentieth year it had more than 2,000 on its rolls. This is 
one of the many indexes into its successful working. Though 
there may have been since a falling off in number, it is still 
•doing much useful work. 
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Other Associations. 

It is needless to point out again that over and above 
those already mentioned there were numerous other associa- 
tions which co-operated with these and acted more or less as 
active agencies for the conveyance of western ideas to the 
country. Some of these we may note in passing. 

1. The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

It was founded on the 15th January 1784 by Sir William 
Jones who continued as its President for 10 years and more 
and in whose time weekly social meetings were held in the 
evening for the reading and discussion of original papers 
on the history, antiquities, arts, sciences and literature of 
Asia — selections of these being published in the Asiatic 
Researches. The society languished for a time after his 
death in 1794, when the meetings were held not weekly, but 
monthly, and in July 1800, we actually find a resolution for 
quarterly meetings. In 1806, however, Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke was elected President, and that year was formed 
the project of the Bibliotheca Asiatica — ^a project nevei 
executed — a descriptive catalogue of Asiatic books with 
extracts and translations. The present site of the building 
of the society was granted by the Government in 180.5, 
and in 1839 the Court of Directors sanctioned a monthly 
help of Rs 500. The Journal of the society was officially 
acknowledged in 1843. It was this society which first of all 
drew attention to the importance of preserving old 
manuscripts and publishing them. 

2. The Calcutta Female Juvenile Society established 
by 1820 which opened schools for young girls in Shambazar, 
Janbazar and Entally. 

3. The Gaudiya Samaj, a cultural association, founded 
in February, 1823. 

4. The Ladies’ Society for Native Female Education 
formed in 1824, of which the schools were made over to the 
Church Missionary Society and placed under the manage- 
ment of Miss Cooke (afterwards Mrs. Wilson). 

5. The annual gathering organised by Iswar Chandra 
Gupta, where on the 1st Baishakh of each year (the Bengali 
New Year’s Day) people of all classes used to come together 
and were diverted by literary programmes got up for the 
occasion. 

6. The Bengal Social Science Association founded on 
the 22nd January 1867. The inaugural meeting was held 
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ill the Metcalfe Hall when H. Baverley and Peary Chand 
Mitra were elected Honorary Secretaries. Miss Mary 
Carpenter had been invited to lecture on the need of a 
society for social science in Calcutta where patient investiga- 
tion might be made to enquire about facts as a basis for 
legislation. Hence the origin of the association of which 
the object was — “to promote social development in the 
Presidency of Bengal by uniting Europeans and Indians in 
the collection, arrangement and classification of facts bearing 
on the social, intellectual and moral condition of the 
people”. Among other papers there was one — “Female 
Occupations in Bengal” — read on the 30th January, 1868, 
by Babu Girish Chunder Ghose of the Bengali. Its meetings 
were advertised in the Indian Daily News in 1869. 

In conclusion, let us repeat that all these societies, 
themselves the products of European thought, attempted to 
prepare the mind of the people to receive that thought and 
also to think on the same lines. The remarkable nature 
of these associations may be realised if it is remembered how 
unique they were in their time, how there had been nothing 
like them in the previous centuries and how they helped the 
assimilation of new thoughts and ideas. 

IV. Public Movements. 

"^Onc of the noteworthy features of the nineteenth 
century in Bengal — and by no means the least important 
one — was the variety of movements to which the introduc- 
tion of the European world had given an impetus, if not 
birth. It will be our business here to describe the signi- 
ficance of these movements with reference, wherever 
possible, to the western ideas that prompted them. We shall 
see that though all of them may not have been the products 
of such ideas, they rvere in some way connected with them 
— either, as a practical consequence, they were translated 
into action — or they were inaugurated to combat such 
heretical tendencies. 


(a) Religious 
(i) Christian Missions 

First, let us consider the Christian Missions. The idea 
of sending out a mission to India, or for that matter to 
Bengal, was by no means new; reference has already been 
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made to Kiernander, the first Protestant missionary who 
came to Bengal from South India whence he was ousted by 
the French, and who, on coming to Calcutta, received the 
patronage of Lord Clive. But the process of conversion had 
been going on since the coming of the Portuguese.* In 
1775, there arrived a second mission from Halle, but prac- 
tically it did very little. In 1789, Reverend Abraham 
Thomas Clarke was sent to Calcutta by the Christian Know- 
ledge Society but he received employment under the 
Government and was lost to the cause. Mr Thomas had 
come to India previously to this. In 1782, the Baptist 
Missionary Society had been formed, and next year Rev. Dr 
Carey and Mr Thomas arrived at Calcutta. With the arrival 
of Dr Carey the work of the mission began in right earnest. 
He settled at first in Maldah and began to work in the 
neighbouring places. He was followed in 1799 by his 
valued associates — Ward, Brunsdon, Grant and Marshman, 
who formed a group by themselves at Serampore. Carey 
was attached to the College of Fort William after this, and 
h» work there was important from the point of view of the 
Bengali language and literature, but he was not wholly lost 
to mission work. The vernacular dialect was a powerful 
weapon. In all ages religious reformers find it convenient 
to preach their new doctrine in the vernacular. Buddha, 
Wyclif and Luther are examples in point. The Portu- 
guese missionaries realised the importance of this and 
prepared handbooks to train young novitiates in the 
vernacular. In 1801, Carey translated the New Testament 
into Bengali, in 1809 he did the same service with reference 
to the Old Testament. The translation of the Bible was 
considered a very valuable work, and Dr Buchanan, 
Mr Gdriey and Rev. David Brown constituted a corres- 
ponding Committee for the purpose. In 1809, the funds of 
the Committee were increased from £200 to £500, and 
Henry' A|artyn and Thomason were added to the list of 
rtiembers. In 1811 was established the Calcutta Bible 
Society. It acted as a stimulus to the cause of vernacular 
translation and, as a necessary corollary, to that of textual 
criticism. We may realise its activity when we remember 
that between the years 1811 and 1849 it issued 602,266 


*•' *‘The Portuguese were the first to bring Christianity , to Bengal. 
Portuguese adventurers .... enslaved their captives and converted 
them to Christianity.** Census Report, 1921, Vol. V, Part I, p. 169. 
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copies of vernacular Scriptures, in whole or in part, of which 
one-fourth was in Bengali. To understand the advance the 
language had made in these years one requires to glance at 
Ellerton or Carey and to refer to Yates for comparison. 
There had been also an appreciable fall in the price of the 
books: what cost Rs 24 in 1811 would require only Rs 6 
in 1849. 

The Bible did not take up all the energy of these 
Missionaries ; they were better organised in the process of 
time. In 1813 the Indian Episcopate had been established 
and Rev. T. F. Middleton, the First Bishop of Calcutta, 
came to India next year. There has been a steady increase 
in the number of workers since then. About 1816 the 
Church Missionary Society had 24 stations in India, of which 
10 were situated in the Bengal Presidency. “Instruct the 
young, preach to the adults, and distribute religious books” 
was their programme of work. Accordingly, to execute the 
last item efficiently, a society was formed in 1823 to compose 
and distribute religious tracts. This was called the Calcutta 
Tract Society. We give below a list of tracts in Bengali 
distributed in 1823: — 

Memoir of Fatik Chand 

Mental reflection and enquiry after salvation 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount 
Harmony of the Four Gospels — Parts III-VI 
Life of William Kelly 
Dialogue between a Durwan and a Malee 
History of Christ, the Saviour of the World 
Dialogue between Ram Hari and Shaddha 
On the Nature of God 

Dialogue between a Scotchman and a Native 
Gentleman 

Extracts from the Gospel Magazine — Nos. I, II 

Reward Book for Schools 

Scripture Extracts — Parables 

The Picture Room 

Catechism, 1st. 

Catechism, 2nd. 

Watt’s first Catechism 

From the first number to the issue of the last report as many 
as 78 tracts were published in Bengali, out of a total of 120. 

Rev. Dr. Duff’s work in the field of education has 
already been detailed. It was he who worked among the 
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intelligentsia of the Hindu population, and all his first 
converts were young men with brilliant prospects, who left 
their family for the sake of religion. Of these, Rev. K. M. 
Banerji won distinction in his later caieer. The progress 
of the missions may be easily imagined when we remember 
that in 1852, there were 81,850 students in the Missionary 
Schools compared with 142,952 in 1872; and in the year 
1854, a distinguished writer in the Calcutta Review thus 
describes the condition of the Missions: — “We hear of some 
400, more or less educated, intelligent, active and zealous 
European Missionaries, engaged day and night in doing 
their philanthropical works, establishing themselves in the 
land, having formed no fewer than 300 stations, where they 
generally erect permanent buildings, and set their varied 
machinery at work, including no fewer than 2,000 schools 
which contain above 64,000 pupils of almost all classes of 
the Indian Community; gathering round them in their 
several spheres altogether some thousands of their fellow 
agents, natives of the country and in various degrees 
educated, trained, obedient men, fully prepared to carry 
out the designs of their employers and actually engaged in 
acting on the minds of the people, teaching in the schools, 
preaching and distributing books innumerable in the bazar, 
and at the melas or in various noted places, — ^as well as 
journeying about the village — pursuing their work of 
propagandism — spending on this work not far short of 
£200,000 sterling per annum.” But to-day the judgment 
of the critic is worthy of serious consideration. In the 
Census Report, 1921, p. 167, we read — “Christianity has 
made but little impression upon the population of Bengal 
when measured by the number of converts who have been 
made. The number of Christians is but 31 per 10,000 of 
the population, less than one in 300, and among Indians 
only one in 356. I’he total in Bengal, 149,069, is only one 
in 320 of the Christians in India, for the proportion of the 
total population which Christians form is very much higher 
in Southern India. . . . Christians are more numerous in 
Central Bengal than in other divisions of the province 
mainly by reason of a large number found in Calcutta and 
the 24-Parganas. ... It will be seen that the largest body 
of Christians is in Calcutta. To this body Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians subscribe rather more than two-thirds. The 
24-Parganas, and Dacca, are the only districts outside it 
which hold more than 10,000, though . , .” etc., etc. 
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There were newspapers and magazines staried by 
Christians — the Vernacular Press thus continuing the 
instructions given in the school. The Didarshan was based 
on Penny and Saturday Magazines as its model, and propa- 
ganda was carried on in the form of sermons, dialogues, and 
anecdotes from the Bible. In the Bangabandhu, a 
magazine in the latter part of the century under Christian 
management, it is remarkable how the paper bears the 
impress of Bankim Chandra’s influence — a few lines from 
the Bande Mataram are quoted as its motto, and there is an 

article i.e., Bankim Babu’s 

Ki'ishnacharitra versus Khrishtacharitra. 

Thus we see how the Christian Missions, by establish- 
ing an Indian Episcopate, translating the Scriptures, 
publishing and distributing religious tracts, starting schools 
and colleges for the education of the young, were eager and 
energetic in their work of conversion. Their attempts 
evoked great opposition — both from the orthodox and the 
liberal sections of the Hindu population. 


(»■) The Brahmo Samaj 

But the Brahmo Samaj was of independent origin. 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray’s life was a quest for truth from his 
Aery early years. When he was 16, this quest for truth led 
him to Tibet. It was this striving after which did not allow 
him to settle down to a life of comparative ease after his 
■official career in 1814, when he came down to Calcutta. 
During his stay in Calcutta from 1814 to 1830 he was 
connected with the reform movements of Bengal. The 
establishment of the Hindu College was in some measure 
due to his foresight and enthusiasm; with the change of 
Government educational policy he had something to do; 
he shared in the political aspirations not only of his country 
but also of lands far away from his native shore. But more 
\ital still was the new way of worship — so different frorn his 
contemporaries; he was opposed to the conventional Hindu 
worship of gods and goddesses, opposed to the caste system, 
opposed to the Suttee which he helped to abolish. He was 
a Vedantist, and his years of stay at Calcutta were occupied 
with preaching the monotheistic doctrines of the Vedanta. 
In 1828, he started a Upasana-sabha. So far all was right; 
there Jiad been no western influence except the congrega- 
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tional system of worship which he favoured; on the contrary 
Ram Mohan’s papers — he had his own organs to preach his 
views — were anti-missionary in their tone and ideas. The 
Raja left India in 1830, and, after spending 3 years in 
England and in France, died in 1833. After him the move- 
ment was guided by Dwarka Nath Tagore and Ram Kanta 
Vidyavagish, but it could not make much of a headway. On 
the 7th Paus of 1843, Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore with 
about 20 companions was initiated formally into the Brahmo 
religion. The Maharshi drew his spiritual nourishment 
from the Upanishads, and besides questioning the 
infallibility of the Vedas and ignoring the sanctity of caste 
in the conduct of divine worship — ^steps which he was 
persuaded to take by Akshay Kumar — made no departure 
from the existing traditions of Hindu Society. There was 
no sharp division as yet between his followers and the 
orthodox section of the Hindus — consequently no sectarian 
feelings existed. It was for Keshab Chandra Sen to give a 
distinct shape to this legacy from Raja Ram Mohan, and in 
his brief career he lived to see two splits in the new sect 
which he did so much — and who like him? — to create. 

Keshab could not boast of being free from any western 
influence. He thought and asserted — the Bible was indis- 
pensable to man. {Keshab Charita, p. 2.) He learnt the 
highest truths from Christian scriptures, English history and 
European science. Shakespeare, Milton and Young were 
his favourite poets. When he was only 18, 19 or 20, Young’s 
Night Thoughts sustained him and fed his passionate mood. 
In 1859, he opened a Brahma Vidyalaya in Sinduriapati 
where he began to teach theology in English. Debendra 
Nath’s medium was, Bengali and Keshab’s English. Morrell, 
Cousin, Hamilton, Parker, Newman were his theological 
masters; intuition, revelation, penance, reverend, brother — 
these terms were bodily and in significance imported from 
the western masters. He also organised preachers for 
missionary work — an order of brotherhood was long for- 
gotten in Bengal. He tried to give a scientific interpretation 
of these, and fully admitted the western influence on him. 
He was in close correspondence with Unitarians like 
Newman across the seas. During his service at the Bank of 
Bengal he used to compose small tracts in English. There 
is a portrait of Keshab Chandra Sen, in the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, where he stands with the Bible, the Avesta, 
the Rgveda and the Quoran beside him; this illustrates the 
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eclectic nature of his creed. The great influence he exerted 
on his contemporaries helped much to popularise western 
ideas in matters of theology. And out of the great schism 
was made the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj which is constituted 
on purely democratic lines as the term Sadharan indicates — 
authority and tradition have no more any sway — the 
Sadharan Samaj prides itself on being guided solely by 
reason. 


( Hi ) Neo-Hinduism 

The many oppositions which Hinduism had 
encountered made it look to the efficiency of its own 
constitution and called for the establishment of new organi- 
sations. In the beginning of the century when the 
missionary activity was not so prominent, when Raja Ram 
Mohan’s new mode of worshipping the Supreme God had 
not many followers, this call was not so urgent. But the 
interests of the Hindus were zealously guarded by such 
leaders as Raja Radha Kanta Dev and Ram Kamal Sen. 
Thus we find that when Sir Edward Hyde East, in the 
informal meeting leading to the foundation of the Hindu 
College, mentions the name of Raja Ram Mohan as one of 
the members, all the other people holding orthodox views 
without whose co-operation the success of the project seemed 
an absurdity, made known their refusal to work conjointly 
with him. In this emergency. Ram Mohan, with character- 
istic self-effacement, withdrew from the committee. We also 
know that popular songs were composed condemning the 
mischievous (as it seemed to the orthodox party) action of 
the Raja in worshipping one God after his “new-fangred(?)” 
theory. There was opposition offered to the Christian 
Missionaries and papers started for the purpose. There was 
some stir in Hindu society when Derozio’s teachings revolu- 
tionised the thoughts and ideas of Young Bengal, and it was 
feared that all the Hindu College boys might renounce their 
religion in favour of free-thinking or Christianity. Hence 
the removal of Derozio from the Hindu College staff. When 
Duff took the field, he challenged Pramatha Nath Dev, 
a rich and enthusiastic Hindu gentleman to prove the 
superiority of Hinduism. There were numerous fights in 
the residence of Mathura Mohan Sen of Jorabagan. 

The Hindu College boys organised the Hindu Theo- 
philanthropic Society and the first meeting was held at the 

/ . 
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residence of Kissory Chand Mitra, the Secretary of the 
Society, on the 10th February, 1843. Its object was to teach 
the Hindus to worship God in spirit and in truth, and to 
enforce those sacred and moral duties which man owes to 
his Maker, and to his fellow-man. Its campaign was against 
Hindu idolatry and it sought to preach sound and enlight- 
ened views of the Supreme Being. The meetings were to be 
held once every month when discourses were given in 
English and Bengali on the nature and attributes of the 
Deity, and general, moral, and religious principles. It also 
held within its scope the preparation and publication of 
Bengali tracts on moral and religious subjects and the 
reprinting of Bengali and Sanskrit works of a like nature. 
The attendance was fairly representative, Dr Duff, Rev. 
K. M. Banerji, Akshay Kumar Dutta, Ram Gopal Ghose, 
Iswar Chandra Gupta and others came and spoke in the 
meetings. Evidently, it was a move on the part of the 
liberal section of the community. 

The first occasion when we find the orthodox party 
organising itself was in 1830 when the Dharma Sabha was 
established, under the distinguished patronage of Raja 
Radha Kanta Dev.* But more remarkable than that, is 
what may be called the Gita movement, for want of a better 
expression. Among others we may mention Pandit Sasadhar 
Tarakchu^mani, who wrote a treatise on the subject and 
who belonged to the extreme section of the orthodox party; 
there was Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the distinguished 
novelist and man of letters, to whom Bengali literature owes 
so much, who neither renounced Krishna nor followed the 
orthodox school but tried to interpret his life in the light 
of reason and history through the journal Prachar; there 
was the Aryya Mission Institution, a school where the 
teaching of the Gita was compulsory: and Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, usually so reticent on religious questions, when 
pressed rather hard, would recommend the study of and 
obedience to the Gita, Towards the end of the century, in 
the eighties, the “Lord Gauranga” movement, bearing a 
clear stamp of the west, also made some noise; last, though 
by no means the least, comes the Ram Krishna Mission 
which sent its missionaries to Europe and America, and 
preached Vedanta which, it asserts, is the common meeting 

* Started in January, 1830, generally as an organisation for the 
Hindu religion and with the specific purpose of protesting against the 
Sutlec, Vide SilnidcMr-Durpun, January 1, 1831. 
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ground of all religions. In this connection, it will not do to 
omit to mention Bhudeb Mukherjee, whose power of 
synthesis was little short of the marvellous, and whose 
cultural Hinduism is in sharp contrast with Bankim 
Chandra’s political Hinduism, and thdugh he did not 
belong to any particular movement he clung to the orthodox 
school and offered rational explanation of his belief — 
prescribing courses of conduct in the family and society, to 
the nineteenth century anglicised Bengali Hindus. Raj 
Narayan Basu, Chandra Nath Basil and Akshay Chandra 
Sarkar who wrote generally in favour of Hinduism, are 
lesser lights in comparison with the above. 

From the above survey of the Christian Missions, the 
Brahmo Samaj, and the Hindu revivalist movement, we 
may partly, if not in a full measure, realise the currents of 
thought which agitated the public of the day. The issues 
are not yet dead, but still vital and full of significance for 
life and literature of the times. 

(b) Social 

The religious moiements which threw young Bengal 
into so much agitation could not but be attended by 
corresponding social movements in the Hindu society where 
there were specific rules against dining and generally mixing 
with people professing a different creed. Difficulty was felt 
in regard to those who renounced their traditional religion 
and embraced Christianity or Brahmoism — specially the 
former of these. At first they were legally debarred from 
the rights of inheritance. The bar was, however, removed 
by an act of legislature. 

The converts from Hinduism were not only assured of 
their legal rights — it was a step taken by the Government 
— but attempts were made by the leaders of the orthodox 
section to ensure their social rights, at least the right to 
go back to Hinduism if the converts so wished. If it was 
possible for them to renounce their religion, it was argued, 
there should be nothing to prevent them from reverting to 
the folds of the Hindu Society, in case they happened to 
change their minds. Accordingly there was in circulation a 
small tract signed by about 100 orthodox Brahmin Pandits 
advocating the measure of receiving such people back after 
due penance had been performed and admitting that it was 
quite consistent with the injunctions laid down in the 
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Shastras. There was for the pursuance of this measure a 
Patitoddhar Sabha which would meet at the residence of 
Shib Chandra Mallik of Amratola, Calcutta. 

After the abolition of the Suttee rite, the question of 
widow-remarriage came to the front, and the opposition 
offered by the orthodox section to the proposed step may 
be illustrated by various incidents, of which the following 
is a specimen. About the year 1845, Moti Lai Seal, it is 
said, ottered a gift of Rs 10,000 (ten thousand) to any Hindu 
who should dare to marry a widow of his own faith. 
Moti Babu, in one of the meetings held to request the 
people belonging to the orthodox party to petition to the 
Government asking them to remove all legal hindrances, 
met with a rebuff; they would rather sign a petition for freely 
burning up their widows as was the custom in the good old 
days before 1829. But the tide turned when Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar entered the field and showed by quoting chapter 
and verse from the Hindu law books that widow-remarriage 
was .sanctioned by the Hindu Shastras. The question now 
received a much wider consideration; Dasu Ray composed a 
panchali on the subject; popular songs passed from village 
to village; even cloths had their borders printed with 
reference to the newly proposed measures, quoting lines 

from these songs. Vidyasagar’s book, 

^'Qiri piaterially helped the cause. 

Within one week of its publication, the first edition of 2,000 
copies was exhausted; and the next edition of three thousand 
copies, was also sold out very early. Petitions containing 
signatures of numerous persons belonging to ^'arious sections 
were sent up, and through the advocacy of the Hon’ble J. P. 
Grant, the Widow Remarriage Act — the Act XV of 1856 — 
was passed. For his help in furtherance of the measure, 
Mr Grant received a public address. 

The curse of Kulinism, or polygamy for the Kulin 
Brahmins, had long been felt. Vidyasagar’s name is asso- 
ciated with the movement which aimed at its removal. His 
treatise — Bahu-Vivdha — is a historical account of Bengali 
Brahmins and shows up the grossness of their attitude 
towards women in the middle ages when they were 
considered to be in no wise better than dumb domestic 
animals. In his attempt at reform, Vidyasagar did not 
stand alone. The exertions of Rash Behari Sarma, a native 
of Tarpasha in Vikrampur, deserve to be remembered. He 
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was a writer of popular songs and toured through the 
villages of Eastern Bengal, singing songs composed by him 
for the occasion — ^preaching against this pernicious custom; 
two extracts are given below from his ballads : — 

’^n f% ’I’f ? 

^ I c^T^i ctf^^ c5il, ^ I 

( c’l'nsi ) 1 

( M cm, c^t^, 4 ’tsf c?f5T, '« cm, 

( ^£i«rJT ) ’5j^T“f cm, I 

Moreover, in 1855, certain enlightened Bengalees of 
Calcutta and its suburbs submitted a joint petition to the 
Legislative Council for an act against this institution of 
polygamy. Another petition, largely signed by the orthodox 
Pandits of the Eastern Bengal and recommending the 
abolition of the custom by an act of legislature, was sent by 
Raj Mohan Ray, a Zemindar of Dacca. One of these 
petitions was signed by more than twenty thousand people. 
The movement continued for about 20 years; it did not 
receive the legislative support which was at first expected, 
but the people’s views had changed through education, and 
the economic question also demanded greater attention, and 
for all practical purposes, the custom may be said to be 
extinct at the present time. 

One of the evils which attended English education in 
its initial stage was drink from which not even the illustrious 
men, leaders in all questions of reform, were exempt. In 
1864, however, the Bengal Temperance Society was started 
by Peary Charan Sarkar to counteract the tendency and the 
practice of Young Bengal in this direction. It had two 
organs to disseminate its views — one in English and the 
other in Bengali — the Well-Wisher and the Hita-Sadhak. 
In connection with the legislative measures proposed or 
carried out in the last century, the Consent Bill deserves a 
passing mention. 

It should not be presumed that the movements 
described above must have been the direct results of English 
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education or organised by people imbued with western 
ideas, but it must be conceded that the principles of 
monogamy, of widow-remarriage, of a temperance society 
for the eradication of the drink evil that have been widely 
current in Europe had been accepted in this country after 
considerable opposition. 

(c) Political 

Political consciousness was not a new thing with the 
Hindus. It was bound to come with the loss of political 
power. It was present in Ram Mohan whose political sense 
was so strong that he could glory in the emancination of 
other lands far away. After him, Derozio’s lo\ e for India 
expressed in vigorous verse had no doubt its share in 
forming this consciousness in Young Bengal. The study of 
the history of other countries must have stimulated it. Tara 
Chand Chakravarti’s Quill, an English organ, helped to keep 
alive the embers of political fire and annoyed Government 
officers by its searching criticism of their action. 

The impetus towards political organisations, how’ever, 
came with George Thompson, a famous anti-slavery orator 
who was induced to accompany Dwarka Nath Tagore on his 
return to India in 1842. For his services to the country he 
had been hailed as the Father of Political Education in 
India. It was the acute distress of the Upper Provinces 
on account of outbreaks of famine that drew his attention. 
His object was to stir up national consciousness and he 
lectured at Maniktala Garden House of the late Shrikissen 
Singh, 31, Fouzdari Balakhana, etc. He had great faith in 
the efficacy of educating the British public on Indian 
matters. The old Hindu College boys gathered round him 
and his speeches stirred them and the India Society was 
established on the 20th April, 1843, with the British India 
Society of England, formally established 4 years before 
(1839), as its model. Bengal began to take an interest in 
politics and Ram Gopal Ghose’s career took a new direction. 
By speech and writing, he made his voice felt on all 
important occasions; — in the Town Hall Meetings of the 
24th December, 1847, where he silenced three prominent 
English barristers by his skilful arguments and persuasive 
eloquence and carried his point; regarding the proposed 
removal of the Hindu Burning Ghat from Nimtolla, when 
he made a very effectual protest; against the European 
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opposition to certain “Draft Acts commonly called Black 
Acts” when his performance evoked the vindictive vehe- 
mence of his European opponents. 

The British India Society was amalgamated with the 
landholders’ Society transformed into the British Indian 
Association,* through the efforts of Ram Gopal Ghose 
and his associates. The work of Ram Gopal was con- 
tinued by Harish Chandra Mukherjee, Shambhu Chandra 
Mukherjee, Kristo Das Pal. Harish Chandra was a power 
in those days. He made a memorable protest against 
Dalhousie’s conquest of Oudh; but his more important 
work was the support given to Canning’s Clemency Policy, 
when that policy was severely criticised by European 
residents in India and when Bengal seemed to be speechless 
and powerless before the blind wrath of infuriated English- 
men goaded on to revenge by the horrors of the mutiny. 
Canning himself would, it is said, consult the Patriot 
regularly and attach to it much importance as the organ of 
Indian opinion. Nor should we forget the service rendered by 
Harish Chandra in connection with the Indigo Commission. 

CTTC5TI, — ‘Harish died untimely 

and I.,ong was sentenced to imprisonment’ — thus ran the 
popular song. Harish Chandra was cut off at 39 in 1861. 
Shambhu Chandra’s was a journalistic., career — he edited 
the Sumachdr-i-H indust hdni of Lucknow, the Hindu Patriot, 
and the Mukherjee’s Magazine which later on was named 
the Reis and Rayat. He also worked in various other 
capacities — as Minister of Hill Tipperah, Political Adviser 
to the Nawab-Nazim of Bengal, Personal Assistant to the 
Nawab of Rampur. Shambhu Chandra and Kristo Das 
were life-long friends; and the subsequent career of Kristo 
Das Pal was almost identified with the successful conduct of 
the Hindu Patriot and he led the controversy round the 
Ilbert Bill. In this connection it will be sufficient to glance 
at those men of letters who tried to rouse a sense of political 
nationalism in Bengal through their writings — Bankim 

* The British Indian Association was formed in pursuance of Resolu- 
tion taken at a meeting of “native gentlemen” at No. 3, Casitollah, 
on Oct. 29, 1851 ; the proceedings were quoted in the Calcutta Literary 
Gazette which, again, was reproduced in the Bengal Hurkaru weekly 
Supplementary sheet dated Nov. 22, 1851 ; its main object was to watch 
the proceedings of the Government with reference to “native interests” 
and take the necessary measures for obtaining a redress of grievances 
by representations to the local rulers on an appeal to the British Parlia* 
ment. 

6 
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Chandra, Dina Bandhu and Jogendra Nath Vidyabhushan; 
Bankim Chandra through his novels and essays, Dina 
Bandhu in his Nildarpan and Jogendra Nath through his 
organ SoAtia^rflA^Ji^TlvTuCh began in 1858, and introduced 
Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour, and William Wallace to the 
Bengali public. We may also note that there has been, 
since the eighties, a movement towards the improvement of 
indigenous industries and this movement had been fostered 
by the Hindu Mela, when Rabindranath was a young man. 
It was in ^8^> that the first Bengal Provincial Conference 
was held at Krishnagar where speeches were made in Bengali 
for the first time. 

As the British Indian Association had become in course 
of time the organisation of the landed aristocracy of the 
Province, in 1876 was started a new society called the 
Indian Association which is still flourishing and which has 
done useful work in spreading political ideas among the 
intelligentsia. At first it was suggested that the association 
should be named Bengal Association. But Mazzini, the 
Italian patriot, had taught the ideal of unity and the Indian 
patriots saw the vision of a United India.* TThey accordingly 
named it the Indian Association. 

The conception of the Congress came from Mr Hume. 
It was he who suggested to Lord Duffer in the advisability of 
there being a central or All-India body of educated 
gentlemen who would come together from time to time 
and discuss social topics under the presidentship of the 
administrative head of the province where they would meet. 
Lord Dufferin rather favoured the idea of their being an 
opposition party in the country which might criticise the 
Government policy and the conduct of the officials and thus 
work for the efficiency of public services. When the idea 
was accordingly circulated to the leaders, they took it up 
eagerly and decided to hold at Poona a gathering of repre- 
sentatives from various parts of India during the Christmas 
holidays, to promote mutual intercourse and to discuss the 
programme for the next year. The first Congress was held 
at Bombay, not Poona where there was an outbreak of 
cholera. The second Congress met at Calcutta. To these 

* '*It was Mazzini, the incarnation of the highest moial force in 
the political arena — ^Mazzini, the apostle of Italian unity, thd friend of 
the human race, that I presented to the youth of Bengal. Mazzini had 
taught Italian unity. We wanted Indian unity. ... I soon popularized 
Mazzini among the young men of Bengal.** — Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, 
A Nation in Making, p. 43. 
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gatherings sympathetic Englishmen would come and take 
part in the discussions that ensued. George Yule, Sir 
William Wedderburn, and Alfred Webb were elected 
Presidents in the 4th, 5 th and 10th sessions. Bradlaugh, a 
fi^mous and active member of the Parliament, was present 
in the 5th Congress and was hailed with joy. In these 
years, topics like the following occupied the attention of 
the leaders : — 

1. Reconstitution and gradual Indianisation of the 

Public services 

2. Separation of the Judicial and the Executive 

3. The Arms Act 

4. The growing poverty of the country 

5. The question of Indian labour on the Indenture 

system. 

The leaders looked forward to the Parliament to remedy 
the evils which the country suffered from. Their idea is 
frankly expressed in the Prachdr of 1889.* 

“Somebody must stand up in the Parliament and state 
our grievances and our wants, for nobody but the Parliament 
may do us any good.” 

An office was opened in England for propaganda work 
with a paper, the India, for its organ. Surendranath’s was 
the outstanding personality of the times. Reading his auto- 
biography, A Nation in Making, penned towards the close 
of his career, we find that he had been largely inspired by 
western ideals and that he had been all along accustomed to 
look up to the west. In this he was only moving with the 
best thinkers of the times. 

Speaking of Kristo Das Pal and others, he said, “the 
new school of politicians, fresh from their contact with the 
West, familiar with Western methods and imbued with the 
Western spirit, left the beaten track and extended the scope 
of their work by direct appeals to the educated community 
and even to the masses. The new ideals and the new 
methods moved the people, and imparted to them an 
impulse that bore fruit in the manifold activities of an 
awakened national life.”f This is Surendranath’s reading 
of the political movement. And what about his own 

* fv 5!<r, Sfl, 

^ WiTs ^t9l srti I 

t-4 Nation in Making, p. 198. 
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attitude? When about to start the boycott agitation in 
Bengal, the organizers of the movement commissioned 
Surendranath to consult “some English friends as to whether 
they would advise such a resolution and what should be 
its form”,f and when it received the sanction — we feel 
tempted to say, the imprimatur — of Englishmen, only then 
boycott as a temporary measure and for a particular object 
was proposed. The “moderate” party, whose great repre- 
sentative Sir Surendranath was, has always stood and even 
now stands for grafting English parliamentary politics on 
the soil of this country. 

Sterner ideas and ideals have dominated the political 
field since; the Partition of Bengal in 1905 roused the 
opposition of the people and its consciousness of its own 
power — and though the partition has been annulled, the 
antagonism called forth by it has not toned dowm in any 
considerable degree. Politics is no longer a resort for 
fashionable and educated gentlemen of position and English 
education; even school boys and poor men have taken it up, 
rightly or wrongly, as their life’s vocation, and have freely 
given their life’s blood to the cause. It is the dominant 
question of the day and has cast into shadow everything 
else, though it may be for a short while. Hence the 
importance of attending to the clear w'estern impress which 
is manifest in the department of politics. In tracing the 
growth of the extremist outlook. Sir Surendranath in his 
reminiscences emphasises the nature of this impression. 
Says he: “Our fathers, the first fruits of English education, 
were violently pro-British. They could see no flaw in the 
civilisation or the culture of the West. They were charmed 
by its novelty and its strangeness. The enfranchisement of 
the individual, the substitution of the right of private 
judgment in place of traditional authority, the exaltation 
of duty over custom, all came with the force and suddenness 
of a revelation to an Oriental people who know no more 
binding obligation than the mandate of immemorial usage 
and of venerable tradition .... Everything English was 
good — even the drinking of brandy was a virtue; e\’erything 
not English was to be viewed with suspicion. It was 
obvious that this was a passing phase of the youthful mind 
of Bengal; and that this temperament had concealed in it 
the seeds of its own decay and eventual extinction. In due 


t Ibid, p. 192. 
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time came the reaction, and with a sudden rush. And from 
the adoration of all things Western, we are now in the 
whirlpool of a movement that would recall us back to 
our ancient civilisation, and our time-honoured ways and 
customs, untempered by the impact of the ages that have 
rolled by and the forces of modern life, now so supremely 
operative in shaping the destinies of mankind.”* The 
boycott movement over the Partition of Bengal, the Anti- 
Circular Society, the Dawn Society, the Home Rule 
agitation, the revolutionary activities, the Non-co-operation 
Movement with Civil Disobedience to fall back upon as its 
ultimate step — in all these the western influence is visible 
on the surface, and though they are not wholly due to it, 
they are largely indebted to the ideas of the French 
Revolution, the Irish Home Rule agitation, the Young Italy 
movement, and the Civil Disobedience theories of Thoreau 
and Tolstoy. If terms mean anything, the significance of the 
incorporation of such words as congress, delegate, vote, 
conference, etc., will not be wholly lost. 

In bringing this brief survey to a conclusion, we should 
like to repeat that there has been a great wave of western 
influence passing over all the varied walks of life and that 
the extent of such influence will be partly realised when 
we consider it as moulding the public movernents of the 
times in Bengal. In social, religious and political matters, 
our thoughts as they now are owe a good deal to the west. 
Interests of truth and justice require us to admit that. 

V. In the Law Courts 

One of the important centres of influence in social life 
is the Law Court which, as civilisation advances, seems to 
be as necessary as human nature’s daily food and where 
even people who would have been otherwise untouched by 
new ideas pick them up as they seek the legal redress of 
their grievances. The unsettled nature of Bengal, and for 
that matter India, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, was in striking contrast to the spectacle which it 
now presents. There was no uniformity of legal procedure 
in the country prior to the British rule; and this was a ^eat 
disadvantage both for the people and the rulers, specially 
the latter, as for the successful administration of the land 
they required a knowledge of the peculiar manners and 

Ibid., p. 308. 
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customs of very small areas. In some cases, the local 
Punchdyat had its full sway; the priesthood, like the clergy 
in England, who were not easily deprived of their legal 
benefit, was held sacred; the minor officials in ordinary 
cases used their authority in legislating within their own 
boundaries; the transit duty was regulated, so to say, without 
any regulation; every powerful zemindar used his own 
authority and extorted tolls from his own grounds. 
Cow-slaughter might be a crime under a Hindu 
ruler; not so when the power belonged to a Muhammadan. 
When on the 5th August, 1775, Nanda Kumar paid the 
extreme penalty of law and was actually hanged, it came as 
a rude shock to Bengal to find a Brahnun so scurvily 
used: many immediately left Calcutta and swam to the 
other side of the Ganges as they would no more live in 
British territory where, they said, the rights of the Brahmins 
were not at all respected. Nothing could better illustrate 
the disparity that existed in those days in legal procedure 
between the two countries, England and India. 

On their first coming to power, the English were not 
very eager to implant English institutions on the soil of 
India; they would take their cue from the Pandits and the 
Maulavis and enforce the decision given by them. But the 
Pandits and the Maulavis might be led by sinister influences; 
not even an intimate knowledge of the law books of the 
country could prevent it; and intimate knowledge could 
not be reasonably expected from every one of the Company’s 
servants. Hence, as time passed on, the Government felt it 
its duty to legislate; the guiding idea being that “it is a 
primary and essential duty of every just government towards 
its subjects to publish and enforce an equitable system of 
law adapted to their actual condition and circumstances”. 
The proposed code would, therefore, have to consider the 
actual condition of the people and the circumstances of the 
country, to take into account the principles of equity and 
to examine how far it was possible and expedient to make 
any great change. 

The compilation of the Civil and Criminal Code was 
the result of more than half a century’s deliberation. As early 
as 1785, Sir William Jones, the illustrious founder of the 
Asiatic Society, and an esteemed judge of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature of Fort William proposed to compile a digest 
on the model of the Pandects of Justinian. But nothing was 
done, though the necessity of giving uniform laws to the 
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cxteiu.si\c depcndcntics ot the British Empire in India had 
been iong felt and recognised. 

In tJie itiiddle of 1885, the Ind'au Law Commission was 
appointed ior tlie purj)osc. It will not be out of place to 
note hcie how ?dacaula\ in his attempt to abolish legal 
inecjualitics ljetv\een Europeans and Indians was assailed 
with opposition. His oliject was to remedy a great defect 
in Section 107 ol the Charter of 1818, and at the special 
ie(ju(‘st ol the Cocernor-Ceneral in Council, and with the 
unanimous ajrprosal of tlie Indian Law Commissioners, the 
■ Vet XI ol 18.8(1 was pa.ssed. From his oificial cotres- 
jrondence in tin's conneiiion. the following passages ma\ be 
cited as illus(iali\e ol his tiiought at this time: — 

“The jjrinciple on which ue piocecded was that tile 
system ought, as far ;is possible, to he uniform; that no 
distinction ought to he made bciueen one class of people 
and anotliei, e\(e])t in cases where it could be clearly made 
out that such a dislinction evas iiecc'.sai) to the pine and 
ellicietit .idnnnistiation ol justice." 

“On what ground is it tliat we aie to make a distinction 
between the Englishmcai and the Xatises? On what ground 
ate we to sa\ that ,an inleiior kind of justice, such as can lie 
procured Irom dependent judges, is good enough foi a 
htiiuhed millions of out fellow’-creatu; es. but that we must 
hate a jnner soi t for a h.incilul ol otir countr)men.^” 

In paragraph li8 ol his last Minute on the subject, \\c 
come across tiie following: — 

“I am not desirous to exempt the English settler from 
any e\il under which his Hindu neighheaur sullcrs. I am 
sorry that there should lie such csils, but, w’hile they exist, 

I wish that they should be felt, not only by the mute, the 
efleminate. the hel])le.ss, but b\ the noisy, the bold and the 
powerful.’’ 

In paiagraph 2(1 of the same document he wiites 
.sarcastically, 

“W^e were enemies to fieedom because we would not 
sulfer a small white aristocraev to domineer cner miiiions.’’ 

At the close of 1887, the Indian Law' Commission 
.submitted their rejrorts with the drafts of laws w'hich they 
had prepared. But such w'as the magnitude of the task, and 
the re.sponsibility of c'ariying out their suggestions so great, 
that it was considered necessaiy to benefit by the cxjierience 
and deliberations of the judicial officers of all parts of the 
British Empire, before taking any legislati\e action. The 
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Royal Coramisioners in London submitted their reports in 
1845, 1855 and 1856. All the plans and suggestions that 
had been received on the subject were revised by the 
Hon’ble Sir Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, and his report was ready by the end of 1856. 
In that year was read for the first time in the Legislative 
Council his Act for supplying the British Government in 
India with a new Penal Code — a code of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure, which proposed to weld all the “jarring, 
bewildering outgrowth of Hindu, Mussalman, Company’s 
and common law’’ into one uniform system. 

The effect of this on the country can now be felt in the 
growing sense of democracy and the tendency to abolish all 
privileges attaching to particular situations in life — whether 
acquired by birth or worth; to view man as man, devoid of 
any extraneous accomplishment. 

One indirect result of the law courts may be mentioned 
here. There was resuscitation of the Sanskrit Smrti literature 
in the nineteenth century, which seems to have been due 
to the impulse for training Hindus in their own laws and 
customs prior to their westernisation, whence to Christianity 
seemed to be but a step. Our proposition finds support in 
the introduction to the Smrtidarpan compiled by Viswanath 
Mitra in 1858 and revised by Mahamahopadhyay Thakurdas 
Tarkachudamani, from which tlie following passage is 
cited: — 



lilt i2i1% 
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“At the very outset the object is to teach foreign law 
and the boys become skilled in the laws and customs of those 
foreign countries. Many lose caste by giving up the customs 
and practices of their own community and religion, under 
the influence of those alien faiths. People overlook this 
cause and circulate the damaging report against those of a 
different faith that they are interfering with our religion. 
They do not consider that they themsehes are the cause of 
this.” 
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The other great change in the courts was the 
discontinuance of Persian and Urdu, and the adoption of 
Bengali as the court language. The continuance of Persian 
and Urdu up to the regime of Lord William Bentinck seems 
to be due to the then civilians being fond of using that sort 
of phraseology as a result of their grounding in those 
languages. Bengali replaced them, but still the language of 
the law courts is a corrupt form, abounding in words and 
phrases which point unmistakably to their Persian source. 
Such language is peculiar to the province of law and is not 
in use in any other department. The importance of this 
will be recognised when it is remembered how far the 
English courts of law went to raise the East Midland dialect 
to the position of the standard language of England. 

We find thus that in the law courts also there were 
influencing causes, that the codification of the Civil and 
Criminal Procedure helped to foster the growth of a sense 
of unity and of democracy in the ideas of the people; that 
the discontinuance of Persian meant more importance, at 
any rate less neglect, of the Bengali language. When we 
think of the place which law holds in the minds of the 
people, ivc may appreciate in a measure the influence of the 
law courts in m<!)ulding the thoughts of Bengal. 

VI. The Press as a Vehicle of Western Thought 

The press has been one of the acti\e agencies which 
have helped very much in the dissemination of new ideas, 
and in discussing the gateways of western influence it comes 
up next for consideration. 

The year 1778 saw the introduction of the Bengali 
typography. In that year Sir Charles Wilkins, the noted 
Sanskrit scholar, made a set of Bengali types with his own 
hands and taught the art later on to Panchanan, an Indian 
blacksmith, who was an asset to the Serampore missionaries. 
From that day to this is a far cry. The printing press has 
been a powerful weapon in the hands of the jieople, and has 
brought about nothing short of a revolution in the matter 
of literary production which has been increased manifold 
due to its extensive and strenuous working. In the days 
when it was unknown, even works of great merit could have 
but a very narrow circulation, confined only to particular 
localities. Many poets would try their hands at the same 
subject, and thus there would be numerous versions of the 
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Dharmamangal , or the Manasamangal, the results of a battle 
of literary sBll. All this has been changed, and encroach- 
ment on a subject treated already by some other writer is 
comparatively a rarity; “to fresh woods and pastures new” 
the modern authors would go; and though quick production 
may not have been all for good, the press has given an 
impetus to authorship which is a benefit so far as it goes. 

In the earlier days, the purpose of the newspapers was 
served by the bazar gossip. There was a State Intelligence 
Department under the Mughal Empire, but it ceased to 
exist with the disruption of the Empire; moreover, it was 
for the use of the State, not of the people who were then 
ignorant of their rights and non-existent as a political power 
in the land. “Private newspapers” (they can only be so 
termed by a stretch of imagination) in manuscripts were 
circulated for the spread of news. The absurdities thus 
made current, either intentionally or otherwise, could 
neither be checked nor corrected. It is said that Lt.-Col. 
Sir William Sleeman found the system in vogue in Oudh 
in 1849-50, and the akhbars did much mischief even in the 
Mutiny da)s. But these hardly deserve to be called news- 
papers as we understand them in modern times. 

In speaking of the creation of the Bengali newspaper it 
.should be borne in mind that it is associated with the 
Missionaries of Serampore who, along with other educational 
measures, started the Digdarshan, and later on, Sumdchdr 
Durpun on May 23, 1818. At first it was feared that the 
Government, so very impatient of criticism, would be hostile 
to it, but the then Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Hastings, WTOte a personal letter of encouragement to the 
projector, expressing his entire approval. “It is .salutary for 
the supreme authority to look to the control of public 
scrutiny.” Before this there had been English papers in 
Calcutta — Hickey’s Gazette, the India Gazette, the Bengal 
Hurkaru, the Calcutta Gazette — and these must have 
suggested the idea and the form to the Serampore group. 
The Bengal Gazette had preceded it, as has been finally 
proved by Sj. Brajendra Nath Banerji and on reference to 
contemporary periodicals. Raja Ram Mohan Ray was not 
slow in taking up the idea of a newspaper as an efficient 
medium for propaganda and the orthodox party followed 
suit and there was waged a war of words in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century in the vernacular press over the 
question of religious creed — the Christian, the liberal 
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Hindu, and the orthodox or Sanatan views being freely 
expressed in the Durpun, the Kaumudi and the Chandrikd. 
Abuse and rancour found full vent. The next decade saw 
the birth of ephemeral papers, prompted by the teachings 
of Derozio, and engaged in discussions about the Eternal 
Truth — the Sambdd Prabhdkar’s being the only remarkable 
advent. This was the organ of Iswar Gupta: 

fif«1 — “Whose light makes the Prabhakar 

glow" and the pun makes it mean also: “through whose 
light shines the sun”. Bankim and Dina Bandhu received 
their first lessons from him in literary composition, and both 
were apprenticed to his journal. The fifth decade is an 
important one from the fact that Akshay Kumar, by means 
of the Taitwabodhini Patrikd, was “Indianizing European 
Science”. He filled the columns of the Patrikd wfith topics 
of a cosmopolitan interest and the comment of the 
Navavdrshikl deserves to be quoted*' : 

“It is doubtful if any other writer has yet been able to 
mould the thoughts and tendencies of Bengalee youth to the 
extent that he has done.” 

The second half of the last century saw the Indian press 
— or rather, the press in Bengal — both English and verna- 
cular, recognised as a power when Harish Mukherjec’s Hindu 
Patriot was the only paper supporting Canning’s clemency 
policy, and when the Somaprakdsh, comparatively unnoticed, 
went on in its way bringing to the Bengalee reader 
the political ideals that moved Mazzini, Garibaldi and their 
countrymen, teaching the people to have faith in themselves 
and dwelling on the ultimate triumph of political liberty for 
all people. We should mention here the Vividhdrtha 
Samgraha of Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra, which was published 
under the auspices of the Vernacular Literature Society. In 
the seventh decade and the next, various papers which made 
a name either at once or afterwards were issued, propagating 
political ideas or propounding religious views. It was in the 
eighth decade, however, that the Bangadarshan came out 
under the distinguished editorship of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji; even the very first issue bore ample evidence that 
there was a new spirit in literature, — scientific essays, serial 

c^ft^ esprsp OTS’t fVsfi wm: i 

Tbe Nava-virshikt, 1284 B.S., p. 189. 
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novels, stray poems, critical notices, humorous articles — all 
find a place and the Shrdvan issue contains an essay on the 
philosophy of Comte. Of the periodicals that have appeared 
from the Bangadarshan to the Prabdst, it may be said that 
their name is legion and that they have been working as 
bureaus of miscellaneous information and necessarily of 
western ideas. 

It will be wide of the mark for our purpose to do more 
than simply refer to the Acts of 1835, 1857 and 1878, to 
narrate how and when and to what extent the Vernacular 
Press Act* had been repealed or strengthened; to dwell on 
how the Government exercised in the past strict censorship 
whenever it thought necessary and shipped off undesirable 
editors to England, as we see from the cavalier treat- 
ment meted out to Mr Fair of the Bombay Gazette by 
Mr Elphinstone, and to Mr Douane in Calcutta towards the 
close of the 18th century. But it is necessary to remember 
that, in 1835, Sir Charles Metcalfe repealed the Press 
regulations, subjecting papers and books to the ordinary 
laws of the land. His generous views on the press as a free 
institution are worthy of reproduction here: 

“If the argument be, that the spread of knowledge may 
e\entually be fatal to our rule in India, I maintain that, 
whatever may be the consequence, it is our duty to com- 
municate the benefits of knowledge. If India could only 
be preserved as a part of the British Empire, by keeping its 
inhabitants in a state of ignorance, our domination would 
be a curse to the country, and ought to cease. . . . We are, 
doubtless, here for higher purposes; one of which is to pour 
the enlightened knowledge and civilisation, the arts and 
sciences of Europe, over the land, and thereby improve the 
condition of the people. Nothing, surely, is more likely 
to conduce to these ends than the liberty of the Press.” — 
Kaye's Life of Lord Metcalfe, Vol. II, pp. 262-4. 

The press has thus acted both as a free institution in 
itself, and as an effective means of education; it has furthered 
the cause of education through schools and colleges by 
supplying them with necessary books. The press w^as a 
corollary to the western education; the relation between 
the two is of one interdependence. Its importance as a free 
institution in the domains of politics and of thought can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

The Vernacular Press Act was passed in April, 1878, by the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 
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VII. Environment 

The agencies actively at work in disseminating the 
ideas and literary forms of the west in Bengal have been 
enumerated. It now remains for us to take stock of the 
fact that besides these, the western ideas had been 
penetrating into the minds of the people even through 
byw'ays and unseen avenues. After so many years of British 
influence we may venture to assert that the Bengalee tem- 
perament itself had been affected; maybe it will get rid of 
this ivestern impress in course of time but in the meantime 
the presence of the stamp cannot be ignored. 

Whoever lives in the towns receives more or less the 
new touch; imperceptibly perhaps, but none the less surely. 
Novelty has its charm. Due to the personal contact with 
the English, the Bengalee temperament has been subjected 
to change. This personal contact or personal experience is 
possible when there are Europeans living near about; and 
it is possible in towns. From towns the new mode or the 
latest fashion will penetrate into the villages, but the process 
will be slow. The large number of towns now in existence 
in British India due to economic reasons has tended to make 
this influence of great consequence; otherwise, in pre-British 
days on account of the small number of towns the influence 
would have been comparatively of little consequence. Then, 
again, the opening of railways, etc., has made communication 
exceedingly easy and the news of any change trai els apace 
even from province to province. 

The political situation makes the Bengalee mind 
naturally subservient to everything British. It will be, I 
trust, quite relevant to quote here the words of Keshab 
Chandra Sen : — 

“Politically and intellectually, England is our master. 
We have been brought up in the school of English thought, 
and have been inoculated with western ideas and 
sentiments.”* 

Vidyasagar u.sed to say — “Dining or sitting, sleeping or 
walking, the English are superior beings in all matters.”f 

This attitude made the mind prone to adopt British 
ways of doing things. We may note the change in the 
matter of sports — which go a long way to determine our 


♦ Lectures in India, p. 50. 
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tastes; the mt^alpathan, the Dandaguli, the Bulbul fightj 
have fallen in disuse; and crowds gather to-day only on the 
football field or on the tennis ground. Even indoor games 
are growingly imported from overseas. Such terms as 
referee, goal, back, in, out, umpire, foul are household 
words now. Merely listening to schoolboys’ talk, an 
unsophisticated person would imbibe western ideas; it was 
thus that Sambhu Chandra daily picked up a good deal when 
on his way to school he listened to the discussion in a friend’s 
house over Butler’s Analogy, Milton’s Paradise Lost and 
Shakespeare’s works. English is in favour in the public 
services; whoever wishes to prosper in Government employ 
must be well-grounded in the language, and have all possible 
acquaintance with English life. The change manifests itself 
on occasions when it is least expected; even strictly orthodox 
families on the occurrence of a bereavement send out cards 
to their friends printed with black borders in token of their 
loss. The change of taste was also seen in Ram Kamal Sen 
— the leader of the orthodox party in all matters of social 
reform, but at the same time an enthusiast in the cause of 
education — when he became a zealous member of the 
District Charitable Society and issued a circular letter to 
the wealthy Bengalees pointing out the evil effects of indis- 
criminate charity and the risks (from a sanitary point of 
view) to which almsgiving is exposed. 

It is needless to dwell on this at greater length. It will 
be clear from the above, it may be hoped, that environment 
has not been negligible as a channel of western ideas. 


Summing up 

We have in this chapter seen how western ideas were, 
and are still being, imported to Bengal, and noted the 
various channels for the influence that was and is still being 
-exerted on the literature of the people. 

The College of Fort William, established with a 
different purpose in view, contributed materially to this 
end by providing the language with a dictionary and a 
grammar and also compiling Readers for the use of begin- 
ners. Then we have described in succession the various steps 
taken in spreading the new learning; the Government 

t For an account of a Bulbul fight, the reader is referred to the 
Sum&chir Dwrpu^, February 8, 1834. 
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inaugurated definite policies which were carried out not 
only by its own schools but also by the missionary societies, 
notably, by the Serampore group, and Rev. Dr Duff, and 
by other agencies as well. 

There were numerous clubs or societies or associations 
— some of them have been described at length while others 
have been merely mentioned by name. 

The various religious, social and political movements 
of the period have next been discussed in the light of their 
agency in conveying western ideas to Bengalee life which was 
further subjected to these influences in the law courts. 

Last, though not the least, the press has been fully 
utilised as a vehicle of western ideas — and it was an influence 
by itself in the direction of freedom of thought and 
expression. 

Attention has also been directed towards the influence 
exerted by environment, and the byways of education — in 
the broad sense of the term — have been briefly considered. 
Thus all the possible channels through which the new 
influence has been carried along may be said to have been 
explored. 
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BENGAL’S FAVOURITE AUTHORS 
I. Reasons for such Study 

In considering the extent and nature of western 
influence in Bengali literature, or incidentally for that 
matter in Bengal, it is necessary and desirable that we should 
study the principal writers of the west who were popular 
in this country, and who must have in consequence stamped 
themselves on the mind of the prominent people, or at least 
the intellectuals, and thus acted as agencies, if not sources, 
of new thoughts and forms of expression. In order to do 
proper justice to this part of our subject, it svould be 
necessary to ransack many autobiographical and biographi- 
cal reminiscences lying scattered through the jicriod and 
relating to it. It is not our purpose nor within our practical 
programme to chalk out regular periods and consider the 
results of influence in each; but all the same it is necessary 
to think of such results on different lines and within more 
or less definite range of time so as to make out estimates that 
may be useful from the practical point of view, in checking 
our calculations and shaping our ideas. At least we propose 
to follow this plan roughly in the present chapter, which, 
from the paucity of available materials, will be very brief. 
For Bengali literature cannot by any manner of means be 
described as very rich in such memoirs or works of 
reminiscences as are necessary for our purpose. Hence our 
results must be very meagre and our limitations great. It 
may be urged that the subject under discussion is not quite 
relevant to our purpose of finding out, or measuring, the 
extent and intensity of western influence; but we should 
then overlook and ignore the writers who had been mainly 
resorted to for such ideas as were brought in from the west, 
and were mainly responsible for the new currents. It may 
be submitted in addition that such writers were bound to 
influence the mind of the people, and their appeal to the 
intellectuals was not altogether very slight, so we find that 
the question is not quite devoid of importance. It is not 
a fact that all the celebrated names received equal attention 
from us; we were fond of Reynolds, for example, about whom 
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we had a high idea while the piqneers of British fiction lay in 
neglect; in literature, as in other things, we receive what we 
may, according to our temperament, fitness and various other 
factors. It is difficult to give an outline of the course of 
studies or an idea of the popularity of authors, specially in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, because schools 
and colleges were extremely few, and over and above 
that we must take into account the comparative reticence 
observed by those who lived in this part of the century. 
Such paucity is keenly felt by the student even in later 
literature, but in the earlier part of the era it is still greater. 
In spite of this, however, it is possible to arrange what 
evidence we get on the subject from different sources, and 
that is all that is, or can be, attempted here. 

II. Poetry 

The prominent names at least may be picked up 
without any difficulty. Shakespeare was one of the earliest 
to be read and admired; Captain D. L. Richardson, one of 
the best teachers of English literature, one who did more 
than anybody else to popularise English literature — in the 
purer or more precise sense — among the students of Bengal, 
and to whose readings of the great dramatist even Macaulay 
listened with appreciation, delighted in teaching 
Shakespeare’s plays to his students. K. M. Banerji, one of 
the first converts won to Christianity by Rev. Dr Duff, 
and also a brilliant scholar, declared in 1830 that Pope 
and Dryden were more to be esteemed than Hindu Shastras.* 
Ram Tanu Lahiri, noted as a teacher, and popular both 
by reason of his scholarship and excellent character, liked 
to read out to his students passages from Burns, Cowper, 
Thomson, Campbell and Milton’s Comus in addition to the 
usual texts prescribed for class teaching. It may be noted 
in passing that text books had not then, as assuredly they 
have now, lost all relish and all appeal for those for whom 
they were intended. Akshay Kumar Datta read Pope’s 
version of Homer’s Iliad and Virgil’s Aeneid while in school, 
but Joyce’s Scientific Dialogue was the first book that came 
to his hand after he had left school, and it might have played 
an important part in shaping or guiding his intellect which 
was later used in “Indianising European Science”. From 

* See Calcutta Review, 1881 : — “Henry Louis Vivian Derozio.” 
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the life of Rev. Alexander Duff by Dr Smith, we learn that 
in 1830 Sir Walter Scott, Byron and Robert Burns were the 
favourite authors. Some of Shakespeare’s plays were read 
over and over again, Macbeth and Hamlet, among others, 
were sought to be staged and they were staged by 
enthusiastic students; Keshab Chandra Sen, the Brahmo 
religious reformer, helped to stage Hamlet, himself 
appearing in the role of the Prince of Denmark. It may 
be noted in passing that Shakespeare, Milton and Young 
were his favourite poets. Young’s Night Thoughts in parti- 
cular fed his passionate mood in the period of his youth.* 
Prof. Cowell, an eminent student of oriental lore, also 
taught Macbeth and Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. In 1860 
or thereabouts, we learn that the Paradise Lost and Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism were the texts in use. Pandit Kokileswar 
Bhattacharyya (as he was simply then) enriched the pages 
of the Rangpur-Dikprakdsh, issued from Kakina, by 
popularising Shakespeare through his translation of notable 
passages from the dramatist’s play and also rendered into 
Bengali portions of the Evenings at Home, e.g., the episode 
of King Canute and his courtiers. So gi'eat was the charm 
exercised by the English poets, and so well-known was the 
fact of their influence, that a certain reviewer says, “Those 
who have now won fame and distinction among the poets 
of this country are all avowed disciples of English poets like 
Milton, Byron, Scott and Tennyson.’’f 

Byron was so popular that his influence was to be seen 
easily in most versifiers — and the fact is noted by a reviewer;{; 
in criticising the first book written by Akshay Chandra 
Sarkar — his Shikshdnobisher Padya — he had written only 
magazine articles before this — that the book was an imitation 
and translation of Byron. “In these days is to be seen due 
appreciation of Byron’s verse. We find Byron imitated 
e\erywhere.’’ Biharilal was said to have been an ardent 


From the Keshab -Char it, 

t The BSndhab, 1878 40!% 'S 
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orf^ ^ J— The Bangadarshan, Ashwin, 1874 (B.S. 1281). 
It was not for nothing that Bankim Chandra himself, in reviewing 
Navinchandra’s Paldsir Yuddha, introduced him as the ‘Byron ot 
Bengal’. 
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admirer of Byron’s. He and Krishna Kamal reverently 
studied at home Byron’s Childe Harold, and Shakespeare’s 
Othello, Macbeth, etc.* Even a later poet like Swinburne 
had his admirers in Bengal in those days — as a reviewer 
says in reviewing Nalirii, a small book of poems dedicated 
to Swinburne: “He is a worshipper of Swinburne.”f 

Shelley also came in for a good deal of attention in 
those days. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitra was fond of his 
poetry and that of Robert Burns, of whom he could repeat 
whole passages from memory. Shakespeare and Scott were 
also his favourities, and he wrote a critique on Romeo and 
Juliet in 185.5 which is reproduced in his biography written 
by Dinabandhu Sanyal. He had passages from Queen Mab 
) ecited or read out to him on the day before his death. 

HI. Fiction 

Fiction has been the most popular form of literature 
to find fa\’our, and meet with appreciation, in Bengal, and 
here we may expect to get interesting models. Of far- 
reaching effect was the celebrated novel Paul and Virginia 
translated from French and reproduced in Bengali in the 
pages of the Abodhabandhu by Krishna Kamal Bhatta- 
charyyaj or as a publication of the Vernacular Literature 
Society. It was much appreciated by, and had a considerable 
share in impressing, the youthful mind of Tagore, as has 
been again and again acknowledged by the Poet. 

^ cr\ ! 

elites CT ^ 

♦ Puratan-Prasanga, p. 166, 

+ ^ I —The Vinn, Jaishtha, 1285 B.S., edited 

by Raj Krishna Ray. 

t See the MQnast o Marmav^m, Falgun, 1334 B.S. ; also the Puratan 
Prasanga, p. 24. 

§ J'ivan-smfti, Visvabharati Edition, Magh, 1335 B.S., p. 120. “There 
is no end of tears that I shed on reading the beautiful Bengali transla- 
tion of the European story of Paul and Virginia. Ah, that strand, where 
was it — on what sea I What cocoanut grove was that, flurried by sea 
breezes ! What mountain valley was there, whereon the goats were 
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— This may be considered with that other enthusiastic appre- 
ciation expressed in the Poet’s essay on Bihari Lai. The 
Romance of History stirred the youthful mind of Bhudeb 
Mukherjee. Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales also came into 
prominence and strengthened the hands of the propagandists. 
Various English dramas were recast into the novel form, 
e.g; Dryden’s Cymon and Iphigenia, Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night and Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity. Scott’s Ivanhoe was a 
popular book and carefully taught and explained to the boys 
of Hare School, by the head-master, Uma Charan Mitra 
of Janai, in the days when Raj Narayan Basu was a student. 
Even if we ignore the possibility of its imitation by Bankim 
Chandra in view of his own assertion to the contrary, we 
might trace its influence on him through filtration by means 
of his eldest brother who used to tell stories from English 
authors to his younger brothers in his evenings at home. 
Bankim Chandra had been a voracious reader of English 
novels, of Sir Walter Scott and Wilkie Collins. Boccaccio’s 
Tales, Kriloff’s Fables, Picciola and the Gipsy Girl — in addi- 
tion to a host of other English or European novels besides — 
were read and translated into Bengali. From the autobiogra- 
phy of Raj Narayan Basu* we also come to know that Robin- 
son Crusoe was selected for his home study and w'as in fact 
the first book outside the school course read by him. 
Robinson Crusoe was also the prize book won by S. N. 
Tagore when he was eight years old.f He mentions Lamb’s 
Tales, and Paul and Virginia in translation, as his favourite 
books in youth, in the reminiscences of his early life. From the 
pages of the Jivan-smrti we learn that Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield was read by the poet and he had to translate it 
in obedience to the instructions of his tutor. George Eliot’s 
novels were read with zest, though their inordinate length 
was the occasion of some criticism as we know from more 
than one appreciative critique that appeared in the pages 
of the Sddhana. In the eighties and the nineties of the last 
century, the books of fiction that were most read happened 
to be the mystery novels, specially those of Reynolds. If 
we just look at the introduction to a Bengali novel planned 


grazing! What a soul-entrancing mirage lay spread, under the noon- 
day sun, on the southern veranda at Calcutta ! And what a love was 
there, in a Bengali boy, for Virginia with her head tied in a coloured 
kerchief, in the grassy wooded paths of that solitary island 

♦P. 16. 

t See lindr BQlya KaiM, by S. N. Tagore, p. 50. 
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on a similar line, we may form some idea of the favourite 
authors in those days.* 

i"-'5icj{c^ c^'fcss^ 

I'll 3K1R, 3F9n 'ilt, atis^ <2J^^ C5fT^^«l 

f^m c’tcsT, ^^T5n( fsaiJi^^r 

c«w ^'?!:'«r c^tc^r, cift^ 

“It is universally admitted that Reynolds stands supreme 
in the sweetness of language as well as in the variety of 
incidents and character-painting. Many look down upon 
Reynolds’ novels as spoilt by obscenity, but the fact is, in 
order really to criticise society, to expose the oppression, the 
injustice that exists in society, and present vivid portraits 
before the reader, obscenity is almost unavoidable.” In 
the introduction to the translation of Mary Price, “Lytton, 
Haggard, Scott, Marryat, Hugo, Dumas, Dickens, Rosbart 
and Reynolds” — are all named and compared with regard 
to their invention and literary purpose — which would not 
have been the case if these authors had not been well-read 
and popular with the readers. 

These are only a few names — which are recorded in 
literature — ^and it ought to be made clear that there had 
been many more that were read and that had their influence 
on the readers and writers of Bengal. 

IV. Philosophy 

The philosophy of the west attracted the intelligentsia 
of the country from the very beginning. The Cartesian 
philosophy has been associated by critics with the Brahmo 
Samaj as organised by Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore. 
Before that. Ram Gopal Ghose and others — the brilliant 
scholars of the Hindu College — had read with Derozio, 
Locke’s and Stewart’s Philosophy. Bhudeb, the staunch 
supporter of Hinduism, was a voracious reader of western 
philosophy, and studied, with the discrimination that was 
usual with him, the doctrines of Herbert Spencer, 
Schopenhauer, Darwin; even at a very advanced age, Bhudeb 
was a diligent student of Locke, Hume, Mill, Kant and 

* See Preface to the R^nl Krsna Kumdrt. 
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Hegel, as we may find out from his biography which has 
been based on his diary entries as well as other records. It 
is curious that even such a book as Hartman’s Philosophy 
of the Unconscious is discussed in great detail in his 
journal.* Bankim Chandra, while repudiating the 
utilitarian philosophy of the west, shows signs of having 
studied such philosophical systems as those of Spencer, 
Mill, Darwin and Hume, and compared their standpoint 
with the Indian. Rabindra Nath himself had studied 
western philosophy with a thoroughness which makes itself 
felt in occasional references to Spencer and others. 

5rrf5f?n 'At 1 1 

Again, in describing the hold of materialistic European 
philosophy in those days, he says : — 

1 

I 'ill ta? 

I 'sft^iTcw^ wen i j 

The system of Auguste Comte or positivism exerted, 
however, a remarkable influence on the thinkers of the 
period, specially in the earlier years of the second half of 
the century, or, to be more precise, between the years 1860 
and 1880. It was said there were more Comtists in Bengal 
than in France. It is interesting to note how Bankim 
Chandra and Bhudeb felt with regard to Positivism. 
Bankim Chandra had more than once expressed his 
admiration for it, which had so much fascination for him 
as to force itself again and again in his novels and essays. 
The educational system in the DevhChaudhuranl followed 
with regard to Prafulla is after Comte’s ideal; while analysing 
Amar Nath’s mentality in the Rajani or elsewhere in the 
same book he cannot help referring to 

as well as to 

which was respected by the Sannyasi in the novel. With 


• Bhiideb-charil, p. 229. 
t See Jlvan-smrti, pp. 152-3. 
t Ibid, p. 145. 
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what ardour he studied the system appears partially 
from the fifteenth chapter of the Dharmatattva where he 
advocates discipleship of the west in Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Physics, Chemistry as well as in Biology and Sociology. 
Elsewhere he compares the different views on religion as 
expressed by Kant, Fichte, John Stuart Mill, Seeley and 
Comte, and declares that those of the last-mentioned 
philosopher are the best,* and is glad to note that they 
approach closely the doctrines of Hinduism. Bhudeb is full 
of references to Comte, e.g., in his Sdmdjik Prabandha (p. 30) 
he mentions the English philosopher merely to disparage 
him by comparing him with the French philosopher or sage 
who taught — “Live for the sake of others”. He amply 
discusses the broad tenets of Positivism in his essay on 
Bhavisja-vichdr in his Sdmdjik Prabandha (p. 163). The 
philosophy of Comte is described and elaborated by men 
like Raj Krishna Mukhopadhyay, and there are evidences 
in the correspondence columns of the Indian Mirror in the 
decade 1870-1880 of the popularity of the doctrines of 
Positivism and their suitability for being adopted as the new 

faith. The Bdndhab dubs the new set as“c^Pir^ 

V 

(1287 B.S.). All these show how deeply and exten- 
sively Positivism had been studied by Bankim and his 
contemporaries. 


V. Theology 

So far, merely fictional, poetic and philosophical 
literatuie have been considered. Turning next to the 
theologians of the west, wc may, by traversing the same lines, 
spot some names which may be helpful as landmarks. The 
popularity or wide appreciation of the Bible requires no 
elaborate treatment. After that, Fenelon, the French author 
whose prayer was translated into Bengali and incorporated 
in the hymn then in use in the compilation of the Brahma 
Dharmaf may be instanced in this connection. We may 
also mention the Travels of Cyrus by Chevalier Ramsay, 
which was alluded to by Raj Narayan Basu in his auto- 
biography:|; as having opened his eyes to the symbolic 

* See C3Ft^»t35 1 

fSee S. N. Tagore’s Imar BSlya Katha, p. 1. 

:p. 16 . 
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nature of the Hindu mythology as a parallel to the Egyptian. 
Draper’s Conflict of Religion was a book which was much 
prized in those days and Bhudeb was delighted to find points 
of agreement with Hindu philosophy in his studies on 
Spinoza. Keshab Chandra Sen used to read again and again 
the works of Morrell, Cousin and Newman. 

With the task of keeping alive the flame of theology 
as one of its specific objects was started the Tattvabodhim 
Patrika. Studying its volumes issued in the course of the 
first twelve years, between 1765 and 1777 saka (1843 and 
1855 A.D.), we find an article here and an article there 
penned in English, either vindicating the Vedanta doctrine 
or declaiming against Christianity or replying to the argu- 
ments advanced by Rev. Dr Duff in support of Christianity. 
But the first large-scale quotation, so far as I know, is from 
Rational Analysis of the Gospel, by Carlyle, published under 
the name of Shyama Charan Mookerjee, Assistant Editor of 
the Patrika, and under date Paush 1, 1768 saka, issue No. 29. 
Then in the next year, saka 1769, we find an excerpt — “Of 
the goodness of the Deity” from Brown; in the same year 
there are quotations on the “Immortality of the Soul” from 
De Reriim Natura, Arbuthnot, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Thomson’s Seasons, Seneca and other sources. Passages from 
Brown frequently recur; there is a long statement from 
Coombe’s Management of Infancy; there are, again, whole- 
sale quotations from W. Whewell — “The Creator of the 
Physical World as the Creator of the Moral World,” — “On 
the vastness of the Universe,” — “On the Conviction that Law 
implies Mind,” — “Agency of the Deity,” — “On the impossi- 
bility of the progress of our knowledge ever enabling us to 
comprehend the nature of the deity” — all these in saka 
1776. Then there are sermons from Theodore Parker, 
T. Southwood Smith and Rogers on Final Causes. Again, 
there is a long passage from J. G. Fichte, in three paragraphs, 
the first quotation from him, — beginning wdth the words 
“Happy, contented, satisfied, with their condition, all men 
would willing be,” etc. There is a discourse on ‘The 
Religion of the Heart’ by Leigh Hunt, beginning with the 
words “Upon this innermost heart of man, God,” and ending 
with the words “and hope for wings to reach the flower”. 
There is, again, in 1777 saka, a spirited discourse by J. G. 
Fichte, beginning with the words, “I cannot think of the 
present state of humanity as that in which it is destined to 
remain”. 
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The Tattvabodhinl Patrikd deserves a detailed treat- 
ment in this connection because it was the chief means for 
conveying western theology into Bengali through its literature 
for a long time. This infl^ux of foreign theology came in for a 
good deal of comment in a contemporary newspaper* which 
may be reproduced here as follows : — 

“Theodore Parker, Francis Newman, and writers like 
them cannot by any means be said to possess the same views 
on every religious subject as the Brahmo Samaj; on the 
contrary many of the principles of this institution are 
diametrically opposed to those held by such writers as we 
have named above. The religion of the former is pure 
Deism more or less modified, but the Brahmo Samaj abides 
by a strictly theistic faith. Still, it would be a violation of 
tile truth to deny that the influence of men like Parker and 
Newman has had considerable influence in the Brahmo 
Samaj, and this influence is nowhere more manifest than in 
the present condition of the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj. In 
matters of doctrine and theology, and still more in its 
appreciation of Christ and his teachings, the Adi Samaj 
literally follows the authority of the one or the otlier. Till 
\cry recently long English extracts from Newman’s Hero 
Worship, or translations from Parker’s Sermons were given 
in the Tattwabodhinee Puttrica.’’ 


VI. History and Prose Essays 

Historical writings have had an appeal and a novelty 
which the educated public of Bengal simply could not resist. 
That Tod’s Rajasthan supplied poets and novelists of the 
new era with an inexhaustible treasure-house will be 
admitted by all. There had been other works, standard 
publications, but w^e shall name here only a few. Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire was a popular book, 
at least it was mentioned with approval and admiration and 
prescribed for the student. f Fox’s Book of Martyrs was a 
favourite book with Aswini Kumar Datta, as we know from 
his life by Sarat Kumar Ray. Bhudeb, whose taste for 
reading not even the hoary years could impair, read Guizot 
on Human Civilisation with evident appreciation, and 
Lecky’s History of Rationalism in Europe was another of his 

The Indian Mirror, the 19th August, 1870. 
fSee S. N. Tagore’s Amdr Balya Kathd, p. 49. 
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favourites. It is interesting to observe in this connection 
that Bhudeb was not satisfied with Carlyle’s French 
Revolution on account of its sneering tone. 

Coming next to consider the prose essays that were 
popular and in vogue, we note that about the year 1830, 
while Derozio was stirring up the slumbering mind of the 
Bengali youth to argue and discuss all things under heaven 
and scrupled not to push his inquiries beyond e\'en on to the 
heavenly things, the favourite book outside the classroom, but 
constantly referred to by the teachers, was Tom Paine’s 
Age of Reason. This book with the Rights of Alan by the 
same author — both revolutionary in their outlook on society 
— was shipped to Calcutta in an entire American edition 
of a thousand copies. Aspirants after literary fame were 
not wanting who came forward to translate some portions 
of Paine’s Age of Reason into Bengali and their version was 
published in the Prabhdkar, and the Cliristian missionaries 
were called upon by way of challenge to reply to it. 

We find it on record* that about the >ear 1850, while 
on a steamer trip to Gaud, a party of tourists of whom 
Raj Narayan Basu was a member enjoyed reading Macaulay 
intensely. It was an agreeable treat. Raj Narayan says in 
his autobiography — “These days we read only Macaulay’s 
Essays. At that stage we were passionately fond of Macaulay 
— he was a passion with us. It seemed to us that he was 
the greatest author in England.” ^ 

(Macaulay’s Essays) I 

fWsi I I 

There was a newspaper controversy in 1869 regarding 
the originality of Bhola Nath Chandra’s travel notes and 
in that connection there was a remark which is very much 
to the point for our study. “The English-speaking native’s 
whole training is an imitation. As a school boy he speaks 
Addison, as a young man he writes Macaulay, and the closer 
and more habitual the imitation, the higher the position he 
takes. ”f 

Bacon’s Essays engaged the attention of Keshab Chandra 
Sen — and Bacon and Addison were regularly taught (as even 
now) in the school when Sir Gurudas was a student. 
Addison’s Spectator was zealously read by BhudebJ and in 


* Itma-charit, p. 32. 
f Indian Daily News, February 22, 1869. 
t See Bhudeh-charit, p. 64. 
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the days of his boyhood imitated by him for style. Satyendra 
Nath Tagore was very fond of Mill’s Subjection of Women 
and the book called forth some good imitations in Bengali 
literature. He admits this himself in the reminiscences of 
his early life* and declares that he wrote a pamphlet in 
Bengali on the same subject under its influences. 

“John Stuart Mill ^ii^f Subjection of Women 
JTfCsdl 

Pamphlet i” 

On scrutinising the readings of Bhudeb we find, among 
other books, Prof. Huxley’s Essays proved very useful to 
him, specially those essays which related to social conditions, 
but he read his own meaning into them, without in any 
way impairing his own point of view. The following 
principles in Mazzini’s Duties of Alan and other essays 
weie specially pointed out by BhudebJ to his son : — 

(1) God is, but he is not the Christian God — an 
arbitrary dispenser of Good and Evil. 

(2) Life is not a search after happiness — it is a 

mission. 

(3) Theie are no rights, but only duties. 

(4) Equality and Liberty exist only in relation to 

duties. 

This sho^vs 'what a strong hold Mazzini’s Essays had 
upon Bhudeb and other thinkers. 


yil. General Suwey at the Present Day 

Rabindranath has inaugurated a new age and this 
does not appear as clear to our view as might be expected 
— because w'e are too near to the time-spirit. All the same, 
the epoch has its own absorbing interest and its own select 
group of writers to wdiom it listens with rapt attention. It 
is diflicult to set apart the strands, to count them and to 
make any calculation on the basis of that, because they arc 
so many and so much tangled. Even the most casual view, 
however, will not fail to convince us that the continental 
authors are, the craze now, they arc the favourite ones in 
fictional literature; — that at present, while Kipling’s handi- 

* See S. N. Tagore’s Amir Balya Katha, p. 4. 
fSee Bhudeb-charit, Part III, pp. 337-8. 
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work repels us by its manifest Anglo-Indian proclivities and 
Hardy’s by its deep tragic gloom, while Wells catches our 
imagination to a certain extent by his healthy and sane 
outlook on future life, — it is writers like Knut Hamsum 
and Bojer who hold us in thrall by the passionate throbs 
that beat in the souls of beings brought to life by them. 
Ii is needless to say that, for the present, English literature 
has failed to attract us, and that the continental continues 
to stir us and create an interest. It is not a rare sight to 
come across College students — undergraduates for the most 
part — studying English literature ostensily, but lamentably 
ignorant of the great names of to-day or even yesterday, 
though very well posted in the comparative strength and 
excellence of continental authors. Such a state of affairs 
has been an indirect result of University education which, 
according to comparatively recent regulations, provides for 
a common room where students may congregate in leisure 
hours and talk or be amused; mutual discussion has greatly 
encouraged this excursion into the grounds of other 
literatures specially when the books selected are fictional 
in kind. Incidentally, the Bengali journals have profited, 

and there are articles on which we stumble like 

-e etc. It may be that 

all this points to a real poverty of output on behalf of the 
English, but that is immaterial for our purpose; what we 
are concerned with here is a fact, not its cause or explana- 
tion. In theology, again, we find that in this our present 
age, which is not pre-eminently theological, there is much 
talk about Science and the findings of Science. Thus the 
Freudian theory looms large and colours the writings of 
specialists as well as general writers, humorous as well as 
serious. Einstein’s Theory of Relativity has made less noise 
than could otherwise be expected, for it appeals only to the 
scientific mind and the scientific mind expressing itself in 
the language of the province and contributing to its literature 
is still an extremely rare sight in Bengal. Judging by 
magazine articles and stories, again, it seems fair to admit 
that Bengali literature now looks up to the continental 
authors more than to English alone — Dostoievsky, Romain 
Rolland, Gorky and Anatole France are the names fashion- 
able for the time being. We are partakers of the general 
culture of Europe mainly reaching us through the medium 
of English. 
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One modern English thinker, at least, deserves specially 
to be mentioned — Bertrand Russell. He stands alone by 
his versatility as well as the boldness of his intellect. He 
has had something new to say in Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Politics, and is at the same time an original essayist. All 
these have combined to endear him to the progressive mind 
of the east, and Dilip Kumar, the gifted singer of Bengal, 
has considerably helped to spread Bertrand Russell’s ideas 
among the intelligentsia of the province. 

The sex-appeal which finds the strongest representation 
in modern Bengali fiction is due mainly to the vogue of 
European or rather continental authors. All the notable 
writers of Germany and France, Norway and Sweden, Italy 
and England, are now easily accessible and rouse wonder 
in youthful minds by the strange topics and the stranger 
society which they depict. Strindberg and Ibsen, Brieux 
and Bernard Shaw, are read and discussed by all who have 
a taste for reading and the sex-interest is stimulated generally 
by the novelists of North Europe. 

The second World War has brought India into closer 
association with the United States of America, and the 
authors of U. S. A. are coming in for more and more atten- 
tion. The communistic literature is also being circulated 
with gieat zeal, and the works of Lenin with the Marxist 
philosophy are being assiduously read by the younger people. 
The result is making itself felt immediately in the periodical 
literature as well as in the book world, but it will take time 
for the modification of the outlook on life to be effected. 

In bringing this brief chapter to a conclusion, it is 
necessary to say that, comparatively speaking, in these days 
books have lost their original importance and do not absorb 
all our interest as they used to do half a century ago. 
Western influence has become attenuated just as the new 
ideas have been assimilated and the critical powers have 
become stronger and the novelty of the alien literature has 
worn off. It is therefore difficult now to realise how' much 
importance was once attached to a book which at present 
arouses in us no interest. 
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INFLUENCE IN VERSE FORMS 
I. Introduction: Plan oj Treatment 

The influence exerted on Bengali literature by western 
models may be partly measured by examining its literary 
forms. Literature, for the purposes of study and convenience, 
may be split up into form and spirit, the outer body and 
the inner soul, as many people might like to say. Without 
entering into any metaphysical distinction between form 
and spirit in liteiature, and while admitting that they are 
mutually interdependent, not independent, each condition- 
ing the other, it is yet quite possible at the same time to 
treat them separately. Such a method is to be preferred 
because it examines literature from different point of view 
and therefore attempts to present results in all their 
bearings. Analysis is to be utilised for the purpose of 
synthetic criticism, a purpose ulterior no doubt but necessary 
all the same for proper appreciation. This then, is the 
justification that can be offered here for treating of western 
influence exclusively in forms of expression in Bengali 
literature. Such forms of expression may be taken up and 
treated successively as belonging to the species of prose and 
verse; the drama, an intermediate form between the two, is 
conventionally considered under the latter head. But on 
account of its intrinsic importance as a distinct species of 
literary' composition, no less than for its being peculiarly 
inspired by western models, the drama deserves to be dwelt 
on by itself and in more details than the lyric or the epic 
variety. Accordingly, in this study of western influence in 
Bengali literature, the drama should be taken up separately 
after other verse forms are considered. 

Like many other terms current in literary criticism 
and indispensable on account of the consequent conveni- 
ence, the word ‘form’ presents difficulties in the way of a 
strict and logical definition. It is ambiguous, having 
different shades of meaning, and its use in any exclusive 
sense is a danger to the understanding. Applied to poetry, 
it may be interpreted as the metrical pattern or frame in 
which the words are set, or the words themselves; it may. 
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again, refer to the time-honoured system of classification, of 
dividing poetry into epic, lyric and dramatic types. It may 
not be unseasonable at this stage to draw attention to the 
fact that these divisions, however distinct, break down when 
we come to the intermediate kinds, when we pass from one 
kind to another. Thus there are affinities between the 
drama and the epic which should not escape notice. Then 
again, the significance of abstract forms like the sonnet or 
the epic should not be overlooked, as they constitute an 
important part or feature of the poem. We cannot, there- 
fore, neglect any particular element as unimportant for our 
purpose, nor can wc explain the word ‘form’ in any 
particular sense; the safest way is to give it as wide a 
meaning as possible. In order, however, to treat the 
changes in verse forms comprehensively, it is necessary to 
take the various elements one by one — the words them- 
selves, or Poetic Diction; the division into stanzas; the 
di\ision into rhymed and unrhymed or blank verse; other 
metrical changes; and then the epic, the lyric and the 
dramatic varieties. Let us proceed to discuss such changes 
in each as may have been due to western influence. 

11. Poetic Diction 

Taking the word as the unit it .seems that along with 
other things there have been changes in Poetic Diction and 
that some of these may be attributed to western influence. 
There has been a move towards colloquialisation, and away 
from the partiality for heavy compounds laden with 
metaphors; in this there is a contrast between the present 
and the past; between what is and what has been. There 
is also an attempt towards a contraction of words — this 
might be explained away as formed on the basis of 
substantive verbs according to Sanskrit Grammar, popularly 
known as nama-dhdtus; but they are based on an analogous 
case, not the same case. As these had their origin in Michael 
Madhu Sudan’s poems, they are usually associated with his 

name, e.g., {mathid, dahid, 

herinu, pashildm), etc.* Then, again, on the other hand, 

* Pandit Mahesh Chandra Sarma of Dinajpur wrote a letter to the 
Soma-prakdsh to complain against the editor of the Mitra^prakash for 
liis admiration of Madhu Sudan. 

He found fault with commas and semicolons, English marks of 
punctuation, and said that danM, gajanild, stutild, etc., were innova- 
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many artificial forms once profusely used are fast 

disappearing; e.g., kaila as in V idydsundar 

(Basumati Edition, p. 108). Inversion of the syntax is also a 
new characteristic and a frequent one. How the rules, of 
Sanskrit Grammar are violated deliberately will appear 
from Madhu Sudan’s coinage of the word, Vdrunl, feminine 
of Varuna, the water-god, in preference to the correct form 
Varundni, for the new word was more musical and if it was 
condemned by the grammarians as wrong, as far as Madhu 
Sudan was concerned “it did not matter”. This character- 
istic attempt on the part of the great innovator was relished 
and noted by his friend, Bhola Nath Chandra, who declared 
over this matter “His Bengali words are cast upon the 
European model”.* That was the case with him, inspite 
of his knowledge of Sanskrit and consulting the Sanskrit 
lexicon always at need. Anuprdsa and Yamaha — puns and 
alliterations — were the bequests of a preceding age, but 
they were generally viewed with disfavour by people who 
had received English education. They survived in Michael 
Madhu Sudan’s verse, because they were a necessity to him 
as he had to cop>e with difficulties in the way of blank \ erse 
by beguiling the ears of the public. The poets that followed 
were guided by Madhu Sudan’s efforts and continued what 
he had started. 


111. Metre and Stanza. 

Bharat Chandra Ka\ i-gunakar, the last great poet in 
Bengal of the pre-British period, was a metrist with very 
considerable skill, and it will not do to forget his achieve- 
ments in this respect; he revealed to his generation many 
avenues through which the Bengali verse could appeal to 
its readers. To the stereotyped measures of pay dr and 
tripadi he added many others and contributed mobility to 


tions ( ) and that the proper forms, according 

to Bengali Grammar, would be dilS, kiijiia, stabilS, etc. — The Soma- 
prakSsh, July 7, 1870. 

I 

W ’WOTUW 1 

TFtno 1 

* Biography |of Michael Madhu Sudan Dutta (in Bengali) , by 
Jogindra Nath Basu, 5th Edition, p. 671. 
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the existing ones; e.g., ^ Annaddmangal, 

page 19 (Basumati Edition): 

(a) C5!1 i 

(&) 'ez^ i%5?tvf ^fir, f!c^ ^cij ^T'6 c? } 

(c) m ^ m Fnsp'®, m ? 

(d) ^ '«*i '®'i 

m ^ ; etc. 

Such examples are scattered throughout the poem. 

Looking back across the interval of almost three- 
quarters of a century, we find that many metres, then 
prevalent, are now difficult for us to distinguish. One of 
them was bhanga-paydr, illustrated in the following verses : — 

^ C'Si^ I 

?t^sr 1 « 

Another w'as kunja-latikd: 

^a[ I 

C^T?( « 

RR II t 

Another was called utsdhinl: 

C^taiT^tl, fT%l[ I 
^Z^ f^, arRI II 0 

It is better to put down 1857 as the year in which 
attempts began to be made at inventing new metres, and 

• The Navaprabandha, May, 1869. 
t Ibid, 
t Ibid. 

8 
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sometimes adapting them from western practice. Iswar 
Chandra Gupta of the Samvdd-Prabhdkar deserves mention 
in this respect. Turning over the pages of his journal, the 
reader will come across names of metres like paydr, cham- 
paka-latikd, vlra-ranjinl, lavanga-latd. He encouraged 
budding poets to compose or translate from English authors, 
and arranged prizes to be given to the best renderings in a 
public meeting held on the first day of each Bengali year. 
In this way there was an attempt to render alternate rhymes 
into corresponding Bengali verse, and to affiliate it to the 
native nomenclature by calling it the gauna-paydr, e.g., 

‘Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earth-born cares are wrong ; 

Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long.’ 

These lines are thus rendered: 

c?Rii ^ 

CR '®T'8 ^ I 

The alternate rhymes in English are similarly rendered 
in Bengali. 

The translator (Mr D ), in a delightful note, says 

that while the current paydr may be described as mukhya 
or principal, the innovation (which, by the way, he hopes, 
will please the Bengali-reading public as it has pleased the 
readers of England and other countries) may be called 
gauna, or indirect, paydr.* This attempt was a far cry from 
the traditional champaka-latikd which is illustrated in 

(P# 

CR 'srKf^r c^t^r ^t^i, =(1 cf^ 

'srni 'srf*tTc^C3i ? 

* SamvM-PrabMkar, 1st Vaishakh, 1265 B.S. 

'srtfir ^ 
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Similarly of lavanga-lata chaupadl: 

C^C5I1 ^1 C!^si1 ^'\ I 

^Ti:^1 ^us c^c^l c?i c^5ii II 

Prominent versifiers of this era like Nidhu Babu and 
Dasarathi Ray widened the scope of the metre still further ; 
but no brilliant results could be noticed till the appearance 
of Madhu Sudan on the field of Bengali literature. The 
case of Rangalal is remarkable indeed ; appearing earlier 
as a writer of Bengali verse and with English models before 
him which appealed to and interested him, he neglected 
to invent suitable metres, to step out of the beaten track. 
To express the heroic sentiment he resorted to the tradi- 
tional mal-jhdmp measure in the Karmadevi, and did not 
transcend the use of paydr in his Padmiriir Updkhydn. 

But once we come to Michael Madhu Sudan we detect 
at once an earnest search after new measures. He is dissatis- 
fied with the existing verse-machinery, and the “tremendous 
rebel’’ in him could not rest contented with its disadvantages 
and imperfections. In writing on the verse of his intended 
work Subhadrd, he explains: “The verse is what in English 
we would call Alexandrine, i.e., containing 6 feet. The 
longest verse in our language is the 7-footed paydr but that 
is like the Greek and Roman Hexameter, too long and 
pompous for dramatic purposes. The Greek and Latin 
Dramas are not written in Hexameter. Our 7-footed verse 
is our ‘heroic measure’.’’* This was not a solitary case; 
when he planned to write an epic on the conquest of Ceylon 
— Simhal-Vijay — in pursuance of the friendly advice of 
Raj Narayan Basu, he wished to do so in the ottava rima or 
eight-line stanzas in the manner of Tasso. f His achieve- 
ment in the introduction of blank verse to Bengali litera- 

'fl’F '3 '3 ^^4 Rlt*! 

sibr ’Itiai, v<f 

S(1 ’SR 'arttf, SFOT CJ^ 

^ 3f|in I 

* Maikel Madhu Sudan Dalter Jlvan-charit, by Jogindra Nath Basu, 
p. 455. 

t p. 478. 
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ture will be discussed later ; but that also goes to support 
the statement made above, about his being dissatisfied with 
the conditions of literary composition and trying to improve 
upon them. It is interesting to note that in Vrajangana, 
“a volume of odes” as he called it, he found ample scope for 
metrical experiments, and his varied attempts all won 
success. One of the first, if not the first, to make use of 
stanzas of 8, 5, 6 lines each with various rhyming arrange- 
ments, he scores a series of brilliant triumphs from the 
opening piece to the very end, while the concluding verse 
in his farce Budo Shdliker Ghdde Roan is a model of smart- 
ness which has not yet lost its modern ring. 

The earnestness of his workmanship and readiness to 
take pains, his practice of revising again and again works 
of approved merit, his hearty welcome of frank and 
judicious criticism, his brilliant promise no less than his 
wonderful achievement — all combine to make him an 

exquisitely interesting object of study from our point of 

view. 

The impetus given by him acted on other poets ; it 

may be noticed, however, that Hem Chandra uses the 

rhyme scheme a b b a oi In Memoriam, e.g., 

ftff'8, 

^ 

— (?i ^1 'll ? 

Hem Chandra made extensive use of varieties of tripadi 
in the traditional way, and the hold of Sanskrit prosody was 
not altogether lost on him. 

In considering the numerous metrical forms invented 
and used by poets from Bihari Lai to Satyendra Nath which 
defy enumeration, it cannot be claimed that all the innova- 
tions are due to English or western influence, but many — 
maybe the majority — are. Bihari Lai stands unique in not 
only having experimented successfully with the existing 
verse machinery but also in having stimulated Rabindra 
Nath’s metrical sense. Rabindra Nath was used at first to 
versifying in the paydr form with fourteen syllables in each 
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line ; but the metre of Saradamangal, specially of Vanga- 
sundarl, simply charmed him. The type of verse in which 
the alternate lines rhyme and are composed of 12 and II 
letters respectively, the metre of his Patitd, was thus his 
favourite in the early days of his apprenticeship to Poesy ; 
he was charmed with its rollicking movement “as on a 
Bicycle”.* 

English and Bengali tunes combined and mingled in the 
jingle of the songs in the Vdlmlki-Pratibhd and Mdydr 
Kheld, Rabindra Nath’s early compositions ; Jyotirindra 
Nath had a hand in these songs, the words of which were 
set to the tune hit on by him, as has been related in his 
reminiscences published by Basanta Kumar Chatterji. The 
two great prosodists, or inventors of new measures, in 
modern Bengali have been Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
Satyendra Nath Datta. Tagore’s genius has known no end 
of weaving out measure after measure to convey the subtle 
ideas and associations of his rich fund of poetry. But though 
much can be attributed in this respect to his genius which 
is a model to itself, it is impossible to forget his intimate 
acquaintance, at a very impressionable age, with English 
lyric poets whose words were indissolubly married to their 
metre. It may be claimed that these impressions made his 
views on prosody and practice of it very much pronounced. 
He had trained himself in the translation of western verse 
into Bengali ; some from Victor Hugo, Shelley {Lines 
written in Dejection near Naples) and Mrs Browning 
(Sonnets from the Portuguese, No. XXXIII). Many of these 
translated pieces may have been omitted from his selections, 
which excluded all poems composed prior to Sandhya- 
Sangit as appears from his prefatory note to Kdvyagranthaf 
<1915). 

» Jlvan-smrti, p. 158. i 

fwtff 1— 'artUhl OT«I1 fsitsfH irfwtci 1” 
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* As regards the other great metrist of the age, Satyendra 
Nath, he had for his models not only western measures but 
verses from all lands under the sun. He says in the opening 
verse affixed to his Tlrtha-salil : — 

wt i 

'STPrtij i 

'5itf^ ^^35 ! 

'sft'srra ! 

wtc^, ^d ! 

"sih^ra, 1 

'5(T%1 f^c^rcw, ; 

c»ff%, 3itfw, ; 

'sfTC?! ! 

■ 513 ^ ! 

The point of interest lies in the fact that he was not 
contented with translating merely the ideas of these poets, 
but also their verse forms ; as he says in his extremely brief 
preface to his Tlrtha-salil in a rather apologetic way : — 

(W3if%»tC^ I 

“Sometimes it is translation of a translation — I have 
not been able to preserve the metre of the original in all 
cases." 

This finds corroboration m the several renderings, 
e.g.: — 

(a) VQIR ! 'QHf ! 

^ ^ ^ ! 

'51'® !^® '5(R 5|1 

5it1%® «(%® 'srrf^ 3rr«9r '^1% i 

«tf®— '^«r>if%?i) 
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This is evidently modelled on Burns’ metre: 

“Wee, sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie, 

O, what a panic’s in thy breastiel 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle 1 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murd’ring pattlel” 

(To a Mouse , — on turning her up 
in her nest with the plough) 

(&) ! 

I 

'®?I1 «tTc«l urn } 

'W? ’ftf^ I 

( >2ti%— ) 

This is from the well-known lines to the Skylark by 
Shelley, and the metre is also modelled on the English 
poem: 

“Hail to the blithe spirit I 
Bird thou never wert, 

That from Heaven, or near it. 

Poorest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 

Again — 

(c) 

C^I W{ I 

The very well-known lines from Burns proclaiming the 
nobility of mere man stripped of his appendage have been 
translated in the nearest equivalent possible to his own 
metre. 
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'*Is there, for honest poverty. 

That hangs his head, and a’ that? 

The coward slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a’ that.” 

This is just tile place to remark that Satyendra Nath 
also adopted the rhyming scheme, the result of Swinburne’s 
improvements upon Omar Khayyam*', a a b a, which was 
Omar Khayyam’s metre, was improved upon by Swinburne 
who repeated the ‘b’ rhyme e.g., aabaccbc. 

Satyendra Nath invented new metres as in Palkir Gan. 
He also utilised Sanskrit models, both well-known and rare, 
and composed in the Mdlini, Manddkrdntd, Ruchird, 
Shdrdula-vikrldita and many less known metres. His poems 
like Simhal composed after the ‘Young Lochinvar’ ballad 
and Dui Siir, both occurring in Kuhu o Kekd, show marks 
of western influence in the attempt to reproduce the effect 
of dactyl measure. 

Two lines from each are given below by way of 
illustration : — 

( ) 

C^f%5T— ^TC5I1 

'fatten ^ ! 

( = 5 !^ ) 

The changes in metre have a significance ; they serve 
to point out that new metres are called for in order to convey 
new impressions, e.g., songs in chorus (these are as old as 
Hem Chandra) like Dwijendra Lai’s “Banga dmdr janani 
dmdr” and verses in tune with war marches as in Kazi 
Nazrul Islam’s Kdmdl Pdshd were occasioned by a new 
national spirit and might have been at the same time 
inspired or influenced by English models. 

IV. Blank Verse 

Far more remarkable and of much greater significance 
was the introduction of blank verse or verse without rhyme. 

• The reference is to Fitzgerald’s English translation of Omar 
Khayyam’s Rubaiyat and to the metre used in it. 
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This was the achievement of Michael Madhu Sudan. 
Trained in the school of western poets in general and 
English poets in particular, he thought that blank verse 
should be a medium to follow in attempts at writing 
verse ; at least it was so in his case. He was induced to make 
the first attempts half in jest, half m earnest, when in course 
of a chance conversation with Jatindra Mohan Tagore, a 
well-known patron of literature and a judicious critic, he 
insisted that until balnk werse came to its help, Bengali 
literature would not be able to make much headway. When 
Jatindra Mohan declared it was doubtful whether verse 
without rhyme would be a success in the vernacular, 
specially when it had been a failure in French, Madhu 
Sudan boldly undertook to make it a success by writing a 
volume of poems in blank verse, Tagore offering to under- 
take its publication in that case. As a result we find him 
using the new medium first in his drama Padmavati, in a few 
of the scenes, in the speeches of Kali and Kanchuki, but 
this first attempt was not encouraging. A few days later he 
composed the first two cantos of Tilottamd-sambhav and it 
came as a surprise to his friends Jatindra Mohan and 
Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra. The book came out in 1860, the 
costs being borne by Jatindra Mohan as arranged. Many 
passages had got the benefit of his careful criticism and it 
will not be amiss to quote here, from one of his letters to 
Madhu Sudan, his views on blank verse at that time, 
as representing the notion of the educated Bengalis in 
general : 

“I should like very much to see Blank- verse gradually 
introduced in our dramatic literature. I am inclined to 
believe that at first it should be done with great caution 
and judgment. Where the sentiment is elevated or idea 
is poetical there only should short and smooth-flowing 
passages in blank-verse be attempted, so that the audience 
may be beguiled into the belief that they are hearing the 
self-same prose to which they are accustomed — only sweet- 
ened by a certain inherent music pleasing and agreeable to 
the ear. But care must be taken that they may, in the 
first instance, be not scared away by the rugged grandeur 
of this form of versification nor disgusted by the rounded 
periods replete with phrases, which are jargon to the 
untutored ears of many; for that would make the thing at 
once unpopular and injure the cause for many years to 
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come.”* This criticism, there is reason to believe, was not 
altogether lost on the poet, as we find him alive to the need 
of embellishments like puns and alliterations in order to> 
lull the reader to music, that the novelty of blank verse 
might not attract notice or rouse hostility. We find him 
writing to his friend Raj Narayan Basu while aslfing for 
his opinion on the Padamavati : “I am of opinion that our 
drama should be in blank verse and not in prose, but the 
innovation must be brought about by degress.”f The 
poet was a faithful student of the English poet Milton, 
and is not concerned when complaint is made about his 
hard style; for, he says, “Good Blank Verse should be sonorous 
and the best writer of Blank Verse in English is the toughest 
of poets — I mean old John Milton!”;}; It was grandeur 
that he was seeking to effect, and after he had got on with 
his experiment even much better than he had expected, he 
exclaimed, — “Is not Blank Verse in our language quite as 
grand as in any other?” His partiality for the new medium 
makes him exclaim: “What have I to do with rhymc?”§ — 
though he had already burst asunder the shackles of con- 
vention in rhyme, and the Vrajdngand was in the press. 
Nevertheless, he was asked by his friends to explain the 
system on which the new verse was constructed, and he 
pointed to Milton specifically as his model and said, in 
course of a letter to Raj Narayan Basu : — “I am sure there 
is very little in the system to explain; our language, as 
regards the doctrine of accent and quantity, is an ‘apostate’, 
that is to say, it cares as much for them as I do for the 
blessings of the Family-Priest! If your friends know 
English, let them read the Paradise Lost, and they will find 
how the verse, in which the Bengali poetaster writes, is 
constructed. The fact is, my dear fellow, that the prevalence 
of Blank-verse in this country, is simply a question of time. 
Let your friends guide their voices by the pause (as in 
English Blank-verse) and they will soon swear that this is 
the noblest measure in the Language. My advice is Read, 
Read, Read. Teach your ears the new tune and then you 
will find out what it is.”|| He made it a success in his life'- 

Mdikel Madhu Sudan Datter JJvan-charit, by Jogindra Nath Basu> 
5th Edition, 1925, pp. 265-66. 

t Ibid, p. 317. 

X Ibid, p. 310. 

§ Ibid, p. 329. 

II Ibid, pp. 320-21. 
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time from the point of view of appreciation, for the learned 
Pandit Vidyasagar and Rev. Long were both brought round 
to express their admiration for this wonderful medium 
which he had brought into use. 

Hem Chandra, though not equally enthusiastic with 
Michael Madhu Sudan, had tried the medium of blank 
verse in his epic Vrtra-samhar, but it is open to question 
if he can claim any superiority on that score. Hem Chandra 
did not take to the blank verse exclusively even in his epic; 
only his cantos 1, 6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, and 
24, — 13 in all out of the total 24 are written in that medium; 
a variety of metres is utilised in the composition of his epic, 
and the payar and the tripadi had not lost their charm 
for him. 

Nabin Chandra also used blank xerse, e.g., in his 
Raivatak, but rhyming skill appears as a distinct trait in his 
writings, and like Hem Chandra he could not or did not 
dispense altogether with the music of similar sounds. Even 
in his Raivatak he did not keep faithful to the medium all 
through, but swerved aside and tried other measures which 
must have seemed to him more harmonious. 

Before, however, sufficient time could elapse or in- 
tervene for the proper appreciation of Madhu Sudan's 
invented harmonies, Girish Chandra, an apt and serious 
student of the literature of both the east and the west, had 
felt the need of a suitable medium for emotional expression, 
and to him the chance reading of a few dedicatory lines to 
Hutom Pydnchar Naksd by Kali Prasanna Sinha seemed a 
veritable god-send. Taking up the hint he moulded it to his 
own needs and used it for dramatic purpose. The change 
introduced was, however, looked upon with great disfavour, 
probably for no better reason than its novelty, and sarcasti- 
cally styled ‘Gairish chhanda’ just as Madhu Sudan’s epic 
was parodied in Chhuchhundanvadh-kdvya. The new 
feature of Girish Chandra’s adaptation consisted in irregular 
line length to correspond to the conversational rhythm; 
while in some of the lines the syllables would run up to 
twelve or fourteen, in others they would not exceed half 
that number. This gave an air of reality and corresponded 
to the rapid changes in men’s moods as in actual life. It is 
also necessary to observe that the jingle of similar and 
recurring sounds in the same line was a frequent charac- 
teristic. This modification of blank verse was used by 
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Girish Chandra specially in his mythological plays and later 
adopted extensively by other dramatists as well. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore’s favourite metre is not what 
may be described accurately as blank verse, but rhyming 
lines which are run on or unstopped. This has been the 
case with many of his first-rate poems like Mdnasa-sundart 
(1892), Vasundhard (1893), Meghdut (1890), Svarga haite 
viddy (1895) — ^as we find in Mdnasi, Sonar Tart, Chitrd. 
In these the jingle of similar sounds is not altogether absent, 
but never prominent. For Tagore’s blank verse, one has 
to go to Chitrdngadd, Raja o Rani and Visarjan. 

V. Types of Verse 

Coming now to the consideration of time-honoured 
divisions of verse forms, lyric and epic, reserving dramatic 
composition for a more detailed treatment from the point 
of view of western influence, we may note, at the outset, the 
inauguration of the lyric verse, practically speaking, with 
Michael Madhu Sudan, in this, as in many other things, a 
pioneer in the real sense of the word. The name of Iswar 
Chandra Gupta should not be forgotten in this connection; 
through his paper, Samvdd-Prabhdkar, he had already, 
before Madhu Sudan, begun to publish lyric verses for the 
enjo)'ment of the public. Songs and lyrics formed in older 
Bengali a portion only of some integral composition; but 
henceforth lyric verse was to be the common stock-in-trade 
of an aspirant after poetic fame. On purely moral topics 
and for the entertainment of children, moral poems were 
composed by Madhu Sudan as late as 1870 in the wake of 
^Esop’s Fables, embodying some truth to be illustrated by 
means of fables, e.g., Ashva o Kuranga. The parody as a 
distinct form in literature has been inspired by foreign 
models, and it has not yet received a permanent name in 
the vernacular, though now and then it is called Idlika. 

(a) T he Sonnet 

Of the many foreign forms sought to be introduced to 
the Bengali literature, the sonnet is the one which has 
succeeded most. In Michael Madhu Sudan’s letter No. 37 
addressed to his friend Raj Narayan Basu, the poet says*: 


» Ibid, p. 477. 
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‘I want to introduce the sonnet into our language and, 
some mornings ago, made the following’, giving next his 
Kavi-7ndtrbhdshd which has undergone some changes as we 
know it now. He predicted with remarkable foresight at 
the time that ‘if cultivated by men of genius, our sonnet 
would in time rival the Italian’, — and in this he has proved 
a true prophet in his Chaturdashpadl Kavitdvali, published 
after his main works, T ilottamd-sambhav , Meghnddbadh, 
Vrajdngand and Vlrdngand, had appeared. There are 102 
sonnets, the second of which definitely acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Petrarch for this particular form. They 
prepared the way for further attempts in this direction, and 
Debendra Nath, Chitta Ranjan, Rabindra Nath have all 
woven into the form the innate grace of the language, 
enriching at the same time its wealth of expression and 
thought. There are four distinct elements to be considered 
in the sonnet — the length of each line, the number of lines, 
the rhyme-scheme and the unity of thought implied by the 
name. In all but the last item, there have been various 
innovations, with a view to greater assimilation. 

It is interesting to observe that Nabin Chandra made 
one curious attempt ‘in the sonnet form’, as he called it, 
where some alternate lines were of the same length in the 
first twelve lines; while in a regular sonnet, the lines are 
of equal length. 


( ) 
cwfl 

Stf?I ? • 

^ 

(?R, 
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«Tf>f6T 

; f5^ I 

'siTc^itc^ c’fff f% f5(f% !* 

In Rabindra Nath, there are many variations of the 
sonnet form to be found scattered here and there in his 
writings. There are seven couplets, each containing a 
distinct rhyme as in Vairdgya or Devatdr viduy (Chaitdli); 
there are tw'^o quatrains, followed by three couplets as in 
Punyer-hisdb in the same book; there is, again, one quatrain 
followed by five couplets as in his Didi. Naivedya contains 
as many as 77 sonnets, all consisting of seven couplets which, 
again, is the form adopted in some of the sonnets in his 
Smaran. But in that collection there are many fourteen-line 
poems where, however, each line consists of 18 morae, not 
14, as in the conventional type. In his Utsarga the two 
varieties are used side by side — both of seven couplets, but 
some contain 14 syllables in each line while in others the 
number of syllables is 18. In his Gitdnjali, there are many 
poems consisting of 14 lines, but the rhyme-scheme is 
irregular. It is noteworthy in this connection that in 1873, 
Raj Krishna Ray wrote and published the Bangahhusan-\ 
in fourteen-line poems and with Madhu Sudan for his 
model; and that in one of the early issues of the Sdhitya 
(Bengali year 1299) Saroj Kumari Devi attempted a sonnet- 
sequence, the series consisting of 24 sonnets on the several 
women’s characters depicted by Bankim Chandra in his 
novels. All these go far to show that the sonnet form has 
become thoroughly assimilated in the literature. 

(6) Intermediate Forms 

How much has been effected in giving freedom to the 
verse-machinery will be evident on an examination of any 

Titw. id* I 

t it 
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anthology or verse collections in modern Bengali like the 
Kdvya Dipdli. No restrictions seem to have been imposed 
as regards length; and if we consider Rabindra Nath’s and 
Rajani Ranta’s epigrammatic verses side by side with the 
former’s Ebdr phirdo more, we shall realise how far any 
implicit limit in the matter of length has been outgrown. 
Recognition had to be granted, therefore, to stanzas or sub- 
divisions of verses. 


(c) T he Ballad 

Of the many intermediate forms that have sprung up, 
the ballad or gdthd form at least deserves specific mention, 
in which we find a lyrical narrative, simple, and adapted 
for a simple audience. Swarna Kumari Devi was the first 
to write such ballads in Bengali, but it was Rabindra Nath 
who gave the form a wide currency in his Kathd o Kdhini. 
It is not necessary to diffei'entiate this form from that of 
the Mymensingh Ballads which are ballads only in name 
but are built really on a more ambitious design. This 
gdthd is also quite different from the prdkrt metre which 
went by that name, as may appear from any example, even 
BO years ago. 

The gdthd form, as it was called by the middle of the 
last century, may be illustrated by the following lines: 

'ill 

^ II » 

It seems that, in the modernised form it refers to the 
kind of poetry rather than the metrical scheme. 

(d) Translations from Western Literature 

Here we need but refer to translations in verse, of 
poems from western literature or their adaptations in 
Bengali, too numerous for exhaustive mention. The per- 
sistent work of Iswar Chandra Gupta in this direction has 
been already mentioned. He used to offer prizes for best 
translations of English poems into Bengali. By the middle 
of the Bengali year he would announce English poems 

* SccmvM-PrahhSikar, 1856, Bengali New Year’s Day Issue. 
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which were to be so translated. Thus, an offer of 
Rs. 50 was declared for Gray’s Elegy, another of Rs, 25^ 
for Goldsmith’s Hermit; both were won by “Mr D — 
In the issue of the Prabhakar for Baishakh I, 1265 B.S., 
we find the names of Parnell’s Hermit, Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope, as translated into Bengali on the occasion. 
Such competitions were generally thrown open to students, 
and sometimes Muhammadan students would join, as, in 
the year noted, Afzal Hossain of Krishnagar missionary 
school won a prize for translating Parnell. It may be stated 
in passing that sometimes even the mode of English poems, 
distinct from their framework, was adopted, as in the very 
year referred to, season poems were composed after English 
models by “S. C. M”. Another year we find Campbell’s- 
Last Man, Gray’s Ode to Adversity, Pope’s Universal Prayer 
similarly rendered. Later on we find Campbell’s Soldier’s 
Dream, and when the year came round, Logan’s Ode to the- 
Cuckoo, Beattie’s Hermit, etc., done into Bengali verse. 
“It is very necessary to keep up practice in translating 
English poems, and though it seems a little difficult at first 
because a translation cannot be good unless you submit to 
others’ mood and will, yet when there is success at last after 
practice, there is no end of delight.’’* Accordingly, Iswar 
Chandra and succeeding editors of his paper kept up ex- 
horting the readers, year after year, to translate the best 
poems in English into Bengali. Later, to name one individual 
poet only. Hem Chandra in his Chhdydmayl took Dante for 
his model and in his Jivan-sanglt tried to translate Loi^- 
fellow’s Psalm of Life; his Indrer Sudhdpdn was from 
Dryden’s Ode to Music or Alexander’s Feast, his Madan- 
Parijdt from Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard, Chdtak-paksi from 
Shelley’s poem To a Skylark, Nava-varsa from Tennyson’s 
stanzas in the poem. In Memoriam, “Ring out the old, 
ring in the new”. Most of the poems included in the 
Abasar-sarojini (1879, 2nd Edition) by Rajkrishna Ray were 


* The Samvad-PrabMkar, Baishakh, 1266 B.S. 

fwu nWl irf?'® 
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translations of English poems. A curious work, published 
in 1876, purporting to be a translation of Lalla Rvokh 
deserves mention. The title-page gives the following 
description : 

Paradise and the Peri. 

Translated into Bengali from Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh. 

The work is dated 1876, and is all in tribadl metre, of 
which the following may well serve as a specimen : — 

1^51 

51^ sniR 1 

In the 1st Baishakh issue of the Samvdd-Prabhakar, 
1268 B.S., we find Kali Prasanna Sinha announcing a reward 
of a hundred rupees for the translation of Moore’s poems into 
Bengali. We cannot say if the version referred to above 
secured it.* 

Rabindranath himself translated many lyrics from 
Victor Hugo among the French, and Shelley, Mrs. Browning, 
Moore, Marston, Webster, Aubrey de Vere, Ernest Myers 
among the English. But the greatest translator of poems 
from other literatures into Bengali has been Satyendra Nath, 
whose Tlrtha-salil and Tirtha-renu are monuments of in- 
dustry, in which the literary element has not been ignored 
or crushed. He has travelled east, west, north, south, not 
confining himself to any particular country, and wherever 
he has come across any literary gem worth acceptance, has 


There was another version of the English poem, the Menaka by 
Adhar Eal Sen, reviewed in the Bhdrati o Bdlah, Agrahayan, 1284 B.S* 
in the following words : 

Adhar Lai was the author of at least three other poems — Lalitd^ 
sundaH, Nalinl and Kusumkdnan — and he was a disciple of the English 
poet Byron. 

9 
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not Spared time and energy in adorning his native literature 
with it. Thus his services to the lyric verse of Bengal have 
been of a unique character and have placed him apart from 
the other poets in the country.* 

(e) The Epic Form. 

In discussing the changes in the epic form brought 
about by westeft'n influence, it is worth our while to set 
forth clearly the implications of the new form. It depends 
no doubt on a dignified diction and elevated material but 
is also considerably associated with the intent or purpose 
of them, as in other forms. It is the want of this epic intent 
or design that, in English literature, prevents Scott and 
Byron from claiming any renown in the field of epic poetry. 
As to the characteristics of epics, if there were any, prior to 
the period of western influence, it is necessary to distinguish 
between allied Indian compositions, not merely Bengali — 
to differentiate the Purhns, the Ramayan and the Mahd- 
bhdrat, the Sanskrit Mahakavyas, Mangal gdns in Bengali 
literature, and point out their characteristics. The 
Purdns stand further apart from the Bengali epics 
of this new era, approaching as they do more or less 
the ideal purpose of history, and there is scarcely any 
continued literary flavour in them.f It is precisely the pre- 
dominance of this literary flavour which distinguishes the 
Rdmdyan and the Mahdbhdrat, but the too close similarity 
of these two books to the purdns in point of inordinate length 
and style of narrative, generally speaking, marks them as 
different from the Sanskrit Mahakavyas. These were, again, 
a far way off from the Mangal gdns, being characterised by 
certain definite traits as laid down in authoritative books on 
poetics like the Sdhitya-darpana. In the Mangal gdns in 
Bengali literature which belong to mediaeval times and 
reveal a type that grew out of folk literature and never 


* Among other translators of English verses may be mentioned the 
authoress of the Vanalatd (1880) whose work included renderings < from 
Wordworth*s Cuckoo, Byron’s Euthanasia and Cowper’s My Mary. It 
would be interesting to speculate regarding the authorship of many 
exquisite poetic effusions, translations from Lowell, Kent and others 
that were published in the Sddhand of those days. 

fThe Rdmdyan and the Mahdbhdrat have been rightly described 
as forming a bridge between the Purdn literature and literature proper 
in' an excellent discourse on the subject in the Girts h-smrti or Reminis- 
cences of Girish Chandra, by Kumud Bandhu Sen, which appeared in 
the Bangabdnl. 
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completely transcended it, there is the narrative element all 
right, but the purpose is religious, not literary, and simplicity 
clogs the wheels of poetic imagination. 

The study of European epics presented the Bengali 
tvriter with a new model which he tried to copy in his 
language. Some of these epics were taught in the schools 
in selections, while others made their way to those who were 
enamoured of the new studies. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that attempts began to be made at translations and 
adaptations of the strange models. The Iliad had been 
translated in paydr verse by Ananda Chandra Mukhopadhyay 
in 1863. 


Michael Madhu Sudan Datta 

The name of Michael Madhu Sudan is the most pro- 
minent in the field of epic poetry as in so many other things. 
He at first took up the story of Tilottama and worked it 
into what he called “the first Blank-verse epic in the 
language”. Though it was apparent that the book was a 
departure and that it was a mosaic work, the material 
having been freely taken from Keats, Shelley, Milton and 
Kalidas, it was difficult to apportion the various elements, 
for the harmonising work^of the poet had made it a homo- 
geneous creation. He himself had no illusions about it, 
knowing quite well that it was merely an experiment; and 
on being told that it could not be a really heroic poem by 
reason of the erotic nature of the allusions, etc., he good- 
naturedly replied to his critical friend, “You must not, my 
dear fellow, judge of the work as a regular ‘Heroic Poem’. 
I never meant it as such. It is a story, a tale rather heriocally 
told.” He was full of zeal at the time for trying epic poems 
again and again, and the friendly criticism that he received 
did him good. The next topic which he took up was more 
suitable for the purpose of an epic on account of its national 
interest. The fight between Ram and Ravan would be 
appreciated by the people, would have a dignity of its own, 
and would provide ample opportunities for developing the 
heroic sentiment. Raj Narayan Basu counselled him to 
choose some other subject for his magnum opus; and 
suggested the ‘Conquest of Ceylon’ for a topic,* perhaps 

* It is interesting to note that a SimhaUVijay-Kdvya was published 
by a ‘‘poet'*, Shyama Charan Srimani; the book was reviewed in the 
Madhyastha, Chaitra, 1281 B.S. 
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Because the episode of Ram was not historical enough for 
him, nor could he (as he supposed) expect the Bengali 
nation to take an interest in non-Bengali subjects. This 
appears from his words to Madhu Sudan, on giving hiin a 
detailed scheme of the suggested epic — “An epic poem like 
the one suggested above is much required to infuse patriotic 
zeal and a warlike spirit into the breasts of our degenerate 
countrymen. It is true that a hundred far rnore powerful 
agencies are required to bring about that mighty change, 
but . . . .” The poet had no objection to the scheme, but 
meanwhile he had warmed himself up to the product of his 
imagination and would not let Indrajit go. He wrote by 
way of reply : “The subject you propose for a national epic 
is good — very good indeed. But I don’t think I have as 
yet acquired a sufficient mastery over the ‘Art of Poetry’ to 
do it justice. So you must wait a few years more. In the 
meantime, I am going to celebrate the death of my fa\ourite 
Indrajit. Do not be frightened, my dear fellow, I won’t 
trouble my readers with vira ras. Let me write a few 
Epiclings and thus acquire a pucca fist.’’* His letters quoted 
in his biography throw a good deal of light on his plans of 
composition, as he talks frankly to his friends on his works^ 
projected or executed. From them we learn that it was 
never his intention to borrow stories from foreign lands, 
but that he wanted to acquire the mode of composition from 
Greece. “I shall not borrow Greek stories but write, rather 
try to write, as a Greek would have done.’’"!' There are 
numerous indications as to his “sources”, which he has 

himself given; e.g.^ the opening lines 

etc., of Meghnadbadh, Canto II, are taken or adapted from 
Cowper’s translation of Homer’s Iliad which, he takes care 
to add, had influenced Milton’s line — “Who first seduced 
them to that foul revolt?” Canto II was, on his own 
admission, taken from the Iliad, XIV, from Juno’s visit to 
Jupiter on Mount Ida.J In the same canto, the image of 
Rati is cast in the mould of Aphrodite, Kama or Cupid of 
Somnus. Later in the book, the character of Pramila may 
have been constructed after Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata,. 

* Biography by Jogindra Nath Basu, 5th Kdition, p. 313. 

^Ibid., p. 327. 

% “As a reader of the Homeric Epos, you will, no doubt, be 
Reminded of the Fourteenth Iliad, and I am not ashamed to say that 
I have intentionally imitated it— Juno's visit to Jupiter on Mount Ida."* 
Ibid., p. 473. 
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Bk. XVI; Indrajit’s and Pramiia’s awakening from sleep, after 
the similar experience of Adam and Eve in the Paradise Lost, 
Book V; Indrajit’s slaughter may have been based on Homer 
who never represents any respectable Greek chief slain in 
fair fight by a Trojan, the author’s sympathies being 
reversed in this case ; Canto VIII, however, is based on 
Aeneid, as the poet declares in a friendly epistle to Raj 
Narayan Basu: “Mr Ram is to be conducted through Hell 
to his father, Dasaratha, like another Aeneas.” 

But more important than these interesting “sources”, 
is the confession of the poet that he conformed to Milton 
more than to Homer. The partiality for the English poet 
appears again and again in his letters. Speaking of his 
Meghnadbadh, he says, “The poem is rising into splendid 
popularity. Some say it is better than Milton — but that is 
all bosh — nothing can be better than Milton; many say it 
licks Kalidas; I have no objection to that. I don’t think it 
is impossible to equal Virgil, and Tasso. Though glorious, 
still, they are mortal poets; Milton is divine.”* * * § Again, he 
says, and with evident enthusiasm for the master he followed 
— “Homer is nothing but battles. I have, like Milton, 
only one.”f When he took up his work of Meghnadbadh, 
he intended at first to make only “a heroic fragment” of it, 
as at first he declared his intention of finishing it “in five 
books”. I In the next letter, he said he would extend it to 
nine Sargas; while, in another still, he expressed his idea 
of lengthening it to ten books and “making it as completely 
an epic as he could”. § This idea of length, however 
mechanical it may be, had something then to do with 
his idea of an epic. 

It would^ be interesting to speculate whether he would 
have turned again to the writing of epics, if fortunately for 
Bengali literature, fate would have spared him to serve the 
Native Muse. What evidence the letters afford is indecisive 
and insufficient for coming to any definite conclusion. 
Thus, he says in one of his letters, he was going to bid adieu 
to Heroic Poetry aifter Meghnadbadh and to take to the com- 
position of lyrical poems, for a fresh attempt would be in 
the nature of a repetition. He declares, “I shall never again 


* Ibid, p. 480. 

t Ibid, p. 487. 

t Ibid, p. 330. 

§ Ibid, pp. 476-7. 
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attempt anything in the heroic line.”* But perhaps the 
idea of sinking into a writer of occasional sonnets and lyrics 
frightened him, for later he writes to Raj Narayan Basu; 

“Give me the — old boy. I like a subject with oceanic 

and mountain scenery, with sea-voyages, battles and love- 
adventures. It gives a fellow’s invention such a wide 
scope.”f 

Though this brilliant poet had been forestalled by fate 
from continuing his efforts, he had revealed the powers that 
were latent in the literature. There was no publication in 
the Bengali language which could show such a mind, so 
gigantic, so excellently moulded by the sages of the east and 
the west co-operating together. The greatest poet of Bengal 
was recognised to be no servile imitator; on the contrary, it 
was he round whom literary aspirants crowded in order to 
prove apt pupils in producing works of a like pattern, but 
with one or two glorious exceptions they all failed in their 
endeavour. 


Rangalal 

One of the literary friends of Madhu Sudan was 
Rangalal (1826-87) who did not share with him his reverence 
for Milton, a fact which Madhu records again and again 
in his letters. One of the reasons which prompted him to 
compose poems was the impulse, which he felt, to kindle 
patriotism in his countrymen. Padminl-upakhyan,-\ com- 
posed (and published in 1858) to support a statement he 
had made in a paper read on May 13, 1852, at the Bethune 
Society (subsequently circulated as a pamphlet. Defence 
of Bengali Poetry) against the extreme disparagement of 
Bengali Poetry and the doubt often felt about the possibility 

*lbid, p. 485. 

t Ibid. p. 494. 

$ In connection with Rangalal’s well-known passage 


Cf. Moore’s lines : From life without freedom, 
Oh! who would not fly? 
For one day of freedom, 

Oh! who would not die? 
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of poetic achievement for a nation dependent so long like 
the Bengalis, was based on an episode taken from Tod’s 
Rajasthan. The author admitted in the preface that this 
abhinava (new) Kavya was based on an episode taken, not 
from the old Purans, but from modern Rajput history, 
because, in the first instance, the former source was too well- 
known, many had got the stories by heart, and secondly 
because it was desirable to feed the educated young men 

of the day with stories from modern 

history in which the Rajputs, both men and women, had 
given so glorious an account of themselves. What was more, 
he explained that he had himself been a loving and devoted 
student of English verse, and thus he had for a long while 
been experimenting on verses in that mould : — 

“I have studied English poetry considerably most of all, 
and it has been long my practice to compose Bengali verse 
in that pure mould. I began to publish such verse in 
that pure mould. I began to publish such verse in Bengali 
newspapers when I was 14 or 15 ... . The present poem 
has drawn, here and there, upon the ideas of many English 
poems .... The more Bengali poems will be composed in 
the pure English fashion, the more will shameless and ugly 
poems vanish from our view and the fewer their admirers 
will also grow.” 

WPl I ^ 

^ ^tw I 

'slTCf I 

5T>1 I 

In his next poem, Karmadevi (1862), there was a 
Brahmin bard who narrated the story to a thoughtful 
traveller. He began by praising Padmini, and passed on to 
the story of an equally virtuous lady, Karmadevi. The 
initial lines seem to be based on some western poet — 
‘though the harp is silent, the music still continues’. Scott’s 
device was evidently before him. 
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I’his is followed by Shura-sundari (1868), in four cantos 
like the preceding work, while Padmint-upakhyan is not 
divided into cantos; the length is suggestive. It has a 
benedictory portion or Mangalacharan, to the Goddess of 

Poesy and this seems to be due to western 

influence. Border-raids, tournaments, a knight’s visit to his 
lady-love, clan organisation, the feudal system in most of its 
aspects — all these characteristics show that these poems of 
Rangalal approach closer to the epic episodes of Scott and 
Byron, their heroic verse-tales, in atmosphere, purpose, style 
and length than to genuine full-fledged western epics. It is 
but proper in this connection to point out that they possess 
more human interest as contrasted with Ihe divine personages 
who figure in Michael Madhu Sudan’s epic. He translated 
Kumdra sambhavam but that was practically at the fag end 
of his poetic career, in 1872. His verse is, however, always 
characterised by a tendency to alliteration and the following 
line from his Shura-sundari is typical of the eastern element 
in him: 


ctrT^'Q wn 

He is, like his contemporaries, made up of eastern and 
western traits so far as poetic forms go. 


Hem Chandra 

Hem Chandra’s (1838-1903) Vrtra-samhdr (the first part 
came out in 1875) conforms more closely to the form of the 
western epics in point of length in which it surpasses 
all previous attempts. Its diction, terse and sombre, 
is conducive to the solemn atmosphere intended by 
the author and proper for the epic. But the human 
interest is slight, and the sacrifice of Dadhichi, how- 
ever laudable for its moral idea, cannot stand comparison 
with the story of Ram in point of popularity. The close 
modelling of the first canto on Milton’s Paradise Lost 
(council of the fallen angels in the Pandemonium), the 
address to the Goddess Saraswati in the opening lines of the 
twelfth canto after Milton’s and Michael’s manner, the 
adoption, in the thirteenth canto, of the Indianised version 
of the Greek legend of the ‘apple of discord’ as in Madhu 
Sudan’s Padmdvati, the carrying away of Sachi by force as 
described after the Sophronia incident in Tasso, the idealisa- 
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tion of Niyati or Fate as a distinct goddess whom India seeks 
to propitiate — are all more or less signs of western influence 
in Hem Chandra. The author was praised by a contem- 
porary critic for such influences, because that was the way, 
he felt, for improving Bengali literature.* 

Nabin Chandra 

Nabin Chandra’s (1846-1909) Palashir Yuddha (1875) is 
not an epic, properly speaking, it is more closely allied to the 
verse tales of Scott, or romances in verse. Among other things, 
it is not up to the mark in respect of size, composed as it is 
in five cantos only. The resemblance to Shapespeare’s 
plays, ghosts appearing before Siraj-ud-daulah before the 
fight, is striking no doubt, but neither that nor the faint 
similarity of the first canto to the council of rebel angels 
in the Paradise Lost redeems the poem sufficiently to be 
considered as an epic. Nabin Chandra’s claim to be con- 
sidered an epic poet stands on a more solid basis ; on the 
trilogy or epic cycle of Raivatak, Kurukshetra and Prabhds 
which describes the career of Krishna systematically, from 
youth to the end, the philosophical idea being present and 
explained throughout. The national idea, or rather the 
idea of national degradation, its cause and cure in the light 
of historical facts, has been brought out and discussed in 
detail, and the magnitude of the epic cycle is as great as 
could be desired. An event of the utmost importance forms 
the background and lends seriousness to the composition — 
the harmonising blend of the Aryan and the Non-Aryan, or 
better, the Brahmanic and the Dravidian elements in the 
make-up of Indian culture. Nabin Chandra has written 

* Cp. Hem Chandra own admission in his preface to the Vrtra^ 
samhar, Part I, as pointed out in the Bangadharsahn, 1281 B.S. : — 

cwf? SR? I” 

“I have been studying English from my boyhood and do not kpow 
Sanskrit ; vSO it is not strange that many passages in the book will show 
compilation of ideas from English authors and ignorance of Sanskrit.*’ 
Instances of Hem Chandra’s borrowings may be easily multiplied : the 
second Canto of the Vrlra-Samhdr ‘resembles* the Aeneid (VIII), his 
eleventh may be compared to the third lx)ok of the Paradise Lost, The 
journey of Bhabani to Brahma’s abode may be compared to Satan’s 
passage through the orb of the sun, the description of the svarga 
to that of Eden, the story of the creation in the Bengali poem (Canto X) 
and the Paradise Lost (VII), etc., etc. 
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Other long poems, but they, like his Paldshlr Yuddha, are 
not epics in any sense. 


Later Epics 

The epic vein was worked by many writers who tried 
to walk in the footsteps of Madhu Sudan, Hem Chandra 
and Nabin Chandra; hardly any of them rises over medio- 
crity, and it is not necessary to point out particular ‘epic 
poets’. But the Vir Kumar Badh of Mankumari Basu and 
Helena of Ananda Chandra Mitra deserve special mention; 
both were much appreciated in their day. The curious 
student may read, as a specimen of the crop of ephemeral 
‘epics’, the Alahamogal Kdvya, the third part of which 
appeared in 1884 and was called ‘Jaysingha Parva’. Various 
measures are used in the poem; almost all of them are 
antiquated.* 

In more recent times, however, Jogindra Nath who 
had already earned his reputation as the writer of the only 
remarkable biography in Bengali literature again took up 
the epic form, and in his Shivdji and Prithviraj sought to 
describe and analyse the various forces which hastened the 
clisintegTation of India, and contributed to its fall before 
foreign aggressors. He pointed to national moral weaken- 
ing as responsible for the present state of long-continued 
dependence, concluding with the words: 

bfsi 15 I 

“The Hindus’ degeneracy is at the basis of his distress; 
after penance, his sorrows and poverty will go away.’’ 

The direct influence of western epics in point of form 
seems to be absent here, in these latest creations in epic 
form. But it should be remembered that in such matters, 
the greatest importance attaches to the pioneer work, the 
later influences becoming more and more attenuated. The 
part played by Madhu Sudan could not be repeated again 
and again, and the pattern or frame introduced by him 
formed the common heritage of all later poets. 


• The author was Durga Chandra Sanyal. There was another ‘parva^ 
named ‘Shivaji Parva’. There was also one poem, trans- 

lated from English by Durgadas Mukherji. 
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VI. Conclusion 

We have confined ourselves so long to the western 
influence in Bengali verse forms; we have taken up, at first, 
diction and versification* for discussion from our point of 
view, and then proceeded to examine Bengali lyrics and 
epics as these have been affected more or less by western 
models, so far as form is concerned. Influence in the form 
of the drama will be considered in the next chapter. 


It is curious that the craze for western favshions in versification 
went so far that in a book of poems, Binodmald Gitikdvya (1878) by 
Harish Chandra Neogi, every line began as in English poetry with a 
“capital** letter! The poems were, of course, in the vein of Byron*& 
Isles of Greece, and of Gray and Goldsmith. 
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INFLUENCE ON BENGALI DRAMA 

L Introductory : 

Drama and Its Constituents 

T he stage is in these days one of the chief means of 
amusement in Bengal, and an educated Bengali, among 
other things, is naturally expected to take some interest in 
the dramatic works of distinguished Bengali writers and 
their representation on the boards of recognised national 
theatres. This is by no means exclusively confined to the 
educated section of the community, for, going to the play 
is daily gaining more and more recognition in all classes of 
society. The actor’s profession, so long openly cried down, 
now wins respect and can count converts in the educated 
bhadralog class. The stigma and the stain which would 
stick to the best of actors two generations ago have been 
washed away by the current of new ideas — ideas that have 
made their way into the creeks and corners of the nation. 
An actor of established repute would gain ovations now 
instead of being looked at askance by the makers of fashion 
and the conservative section of the people. Special perio- 
dicals have been started solely for the improvement of the 
drama and the stage has begun to constitute itself an 
indispensable item to which a journal of general character 
with pretensions to culture must direct its attention. A 
powerful weapon in the hands of the propagandist, its 
services are enlisted in the cause of philanthropy and 
patriotism, and it has been found on experience to be a 
powerful and influential ally. To the theatres located in 
Calcutta — and these are, by tacit consent, of the best material 
available — there are feeder institutions in the district towns, 
the idea having penetrated even into villages. The absence 
of a dramatic club would indeed be disastrous to the dignity 
and prestige of any self-respecting locality. Neither the 
ravages of malaria, nor a series of economic distress, nor the 
cares and anxieties of a life bounded in its avenues of energy 
and pleasure, liave succeeded altogether in repressing the 
mind of Young Bengal and keeping it away from the direct 
enjoyment of staging or witnessing popular plays. Such 
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has been the wonderful spread of the drama, admittedly a 
new form, wonderful because of the extent of its influence, 
which again is due in a great measure to its simultaneous 
and two-fold appeal to the ear and the eye. It will not be 
amiss, therefore, to take the western impress on the Bengali 
Drama as a fair index of western influence in Bengali 
literature, and we shall, on analysing the form of the drama, 
proceed to examine how far this western influence is writ 
large over the course of its growth and development. 

The drama is a compound of many ingredients, a 
resultant of many forces. The language used must be of a 
peculiar kind; it is intended as a representation of actual 
life and conditions of life, and the language is bound to 
take note of that. The principles of Sanskrit dramaturgy 
were very thorough and explicit on this point, and prescribed 
definite dialects for different classes or types of persons. The 
presence of a variety of prdkrts often proves a stumbling- 
block in the way of appreciation of many students and lovers 
of the Sanskrit Drama. In English literature or, for that 
matter, in European literature it is difficult to come across 
a practice equally thorough, though all dramatists are no 
doubt alive to the need, and try to differentiate the speeches 
somehow or other. Anyway, the language to be used is one 
of the factors that count. Prose and verse are both utilised 
for dramatic purposes, to impart a variety and to bring out 
the meaning intended to better advantage. Songs find a 
place on account of their appeal to imagination, specially in 
times of excitement, to relieve the mind of the stress 
under which it works. Next to vocal expression, we have to 
deal with agents or persons who represent it on the stage, in 
other words, actors and actresses. Plays owe a good deal to 
them; it follows as a matter of course that in framing critical 
theories plays are composed with a view to, in some instances, 
the actors and actresses, and undergo certain changes in 
making themselves adapted to their capacities. Their tem- 
perament, physical appearance and other personal elements 
have all their share in presenting a particular drama. The 
audience are also a force to consider and count, — for the 
exhibition of skill is designed for their enjoyment, ‘for 
catering to their pleasure’, as the prologues of Sanskrit plays 
are never weary of repeating. No doubt this might be 
deplored as acting as a check on the dramatists’ powers, and 
powerful writers like Bhababhuti might declare their in- 
difference to the popular appraisal of their merit; but it may 
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he remarked at the same time that the resultant discipline 
is wholesome, that a careful consideration of the necessity 
of making an impression on the minds of others hy means 
of objective shows where men move and talk and act as in 
life need not mean “playing to the gallery”. Then, again, 
there are painted scenes and dramatic devices. The drama 
appeals not only to the' ear but — ^and here constitutes its 
main appeal — ^also to the eye, and the scenic beauty which 
stimulates the imagination of the audience comes up for its 
due praise or censure in the make-up of the whole. For 
convenience and help to the understanding, the play itself 
is divided into a number of acts with sub-divisions, it may 
be, which regulate its movement till the denouement is 
complete and the thread is untwisted. Again, there are 
directions not meant for the audience but for helping the 
actors and actresses, motioning their entrance, exit, etc. 
Last, but not least, we have the different types of plays — 
comedies intended mainly to amuse, tragedies designed to 
excite pity for the distressed and rouse sympathy for people 
in extreme sorrow, farces for fun, and operas composed 
primarily to amu.se by songs and dances and held together 
by the slenderest of plots. In tracing western influence in 
the form of the Bengali drama, it is necessary to approach 
the subject with a clear understanding of the various topics 
connected with it as mentioned abo^'e, in order to measure 
or appreciate the extent of innovation that exists in these 
particulars. 

11. Pre-British Bengali Drama 

It is not very difficult to suggest probable indigenous 
sources which might have led in time to the 
evolution of the Bengali Drama. We need not, in our 
present study, linger on the days long past, when Bengali 
had not emerged as a vernacular speech, had not differ- 
entiated itself from the Prakrt form, or, earlier still, take 
our stand on Bharata’s Ndtya-Shastra and dwell on the 
principles of dramaturgy that we might find enunciated 
there. Coming nearer to our times, we find, during the 
Muhammadan rule in the province, dramatic performances 
could not flourish because these as objective shows with 
abundant music and dancing jarred against the religious 
doctrines they held so dear. But a few devotional plays, in 
the times of Sri Chaitanya and after, stand out by them- 
selves. The great saint himself organised a play on 
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Sri Krishna; his distinguished devotee, Rupa Goswami, 
distinguished alike by his religious passion and intellectual 
poweis, composed Vidagdha-Madhava and Lalita-Mddhava, 
and Kavi Karnapura wrote Chailanya-Chandrodaya; we 
read also in the Chaitanya-Charitdmrta how some disciples 
were requested to look over plays written by others. 
Jaganndtha-Vallabha by a member of the same group might 
come up here for mention, but its author Rai Ramananda 
was, we know, not a Bengali. It has to be considered that 
these works were written in Sanskrit, not in the vernacular, 
and that they had no dramatic purpose in view, their object 
being more or less to bring out the figure of Krishna pro- 
minently, just as he was viewed by the Vaishnavs; but they 
are important, for they served to indicate the line 
which the original and similar literary type of the nation — 
as in the Yatras — was to follow. The religious topic 
persisted; all the Yatras had come to mean Krishna Yatras 
which find an echo in the dictum — “There is no song 
without Kanu”. Our Yatra literature has not been carefully 
and properly studied, but its nature has been indicated in 
Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century by Prof. S. K. 
De (pp. 442-454). Though its beginnings are enveloped still 
in obscurity, the crude makeshifts did their best in vividly 
representing the story, and the Yatras served to please the 
public by their operatic and melodramatic elements and 
their religious theme, but they had little or no influence 
on the Bengali stage at least as far as the pioneers are con- 
cerned, and Ram Narayan Tarkaratna’s remarks prefixed to 
his Ratfidvall corroborate this statement. Just at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century there was some sort of 
literary transmission from Bengal to Nepal by which similar 
works were sent over to Nepal or carried there by Bengali 
scholars; this appears from the Bengali dramas in Nepal 
belonging to the period, a period in which the Yatras in 
Bengal also existed, and written in some corrupt form or 
admixture of Bengali. These have been made accessible to 
the public through Nepdle Bdngdld Ndtak (1324 B.S.), 
published by the Bangiya Sahitya-Parishat, consisting of four 
plays, the first three of which have been shown to be more 
or less approximate to the standard Bengali of those days. 
In these plays prose finds no place, there are regular ndndls 
or Sanskritic prologues, the Sutradhdr puts in an appearance 
and describes the season or the country; and the number of 
acts is irregular, running up to 23 in one (Mahdbhdrat by 
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Krishna Das). It may be remarked in this context that one 
of these plays was on the love affair of Vidya and Sundar and 
thus was, to a certain extent, a departure from the conven- 
tional standard. Apart from these curious specimens, the 
Yatras in Bengal were a popular means of amusement, and 
while on the subject it will not be altogether irrelevant to 
quote the following passage from the Englishman, May 9, 
1876: 

“The rude jattras chanted at religious festivals in great 
men’s houses have always been a favourite form of entertain- 
ment among the Hindu population of the towns, though 
they are rather epic than dramatic in character. But barring 
such imperfect relics of a past, or dim adumbrations of a 
future drama, and barring certain more ambitious eflEorts 
in the direction of opera at Lucknow, the theatre, in the 
proper sense of the term, had, till lately, practically no 
existence on this side of India. Even at present it is only 
the select few who can be supposed to take a deep interest 
in its prospects; and, outside Calcutta, it has nowhere 
attained the dignity, or indignity, of a popular spectacle.” 

Though evidently this statement bristles with in- 
accuracies, the main proposition stands — that the theatre as 
such was the product of the mid-nineteenth century. 

An interesting specimen of the indigenous type survives 
in the appendix to Prof. Wilson’s series of The Theatre of, 
the Hindus, containing short accounts of different dramas of 
Hindu workmanship. In that appendix we come across an 
abstract of the play Chitra-Yajna which concludes with these 
comments by the learned professor, “This heterogenous 
composition is the work of a Pandit of Nadiya, Vaidyanatha 
Vachaspati, Bhattacharyya, and was composed for the festival 
of Gobinda, by desire of Iswara Chandra, the Raja of 
Nadiya, about twenty or thirty years ago. It is so far 
valuable, as conveying a notion of the sort of attempts at 
dramatic composition made by the present race of Hindus in 
Bengal. The Yatras or Jatras, which are occasionally repre- 
sented in the Bengali Language, follow the plan of the 
Chitra-Yajna with still less pretensions to a literary character. 
They are precisely, the improvista Commedia of the Italians, 
the business alone being sketched by the author, and the 
whole of the dialogue supplied by the actors. The dialt^uef 
is diversified by .songs which are written and learnt by heart. 
Some improvements however have been made of late years# 
in the representation of the performance: the details of the 
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Story are more faithfully and minutely followed, and part of 
the dialogue is composed and taught by the author to the 
actors.” 

Prof. Wilson’s remarks, which, by the way, suggest or 
throw open an interesting question of comparative literature, 
refer to a period about the close of the eighteenth century 
and a type of literary dramas influenced more or less by the 
popular Yatra literature; but meanwhile, the European 
model had presented itself in Calcutta and engaged the 
attention of the cultural public. 

III. Early British Period: 1757-1796. 

With the prominence of Calcutta as a chief or central 
resort of the European traders on this side of India, the 
question of amusement came to the front and pressed for 
solution. In the intervals of business and money-making, 
the British residents provided for their own recreation by 
means of concerts, balls and suppers towards the fifties of 
the eighteenth century. In the years following the battle 
of Plassey which witnessed the foundation of their power on 
a firm footing, we find them exploring other avenues of 
amusement. The first British play-house, situated probably 
just opposite to the present site of St. Andrew’s Church, east 
of the junction of Lall Bazar Street and Mission Row, which 
had catered to the English before the battle of Plassey, could 
also have practically no influence on the origin of the Bengali 
stage. More directly associated with that was the Calcutta 
Theatre (1776-1808), founded in 1776, shortly after Halhed’s 
important work on Bengali Grammar, and this theatre was 
located near the present junction of Clive Street and Lyons’ 
Range. The venture was not a success from the financial 
point of view; however, we learn that the gates were opened 
at 8 P.M., that the gate-keepers were Europeans, and that only 
male actors were employed. The celebrated English actor, 
David Garrick, sent down one Mr Messinck to work here 
as the Stage manager, and this 'might be taken as a bond 
strengthening the tie of the Calcutta Stage with the tradition 
of London. Among the plays that were staged we come 
across She would and she would not. High Life Below 
Stairs, Hamlet, Richard III. .. The School for Scandal was 
staged on the 4th and the 11th April, 1780, when it was still 
fresh. Some time about 1787, a theatre was started by 
Mrs. Bristow, who was an excellent actress herself, and who 

10 
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introduced actresses for the first time in the history of the 
Calcutta stage to represent female roles; much was expected 
of her, but unfortunately for the evolution of the theatre 
here, with her return to England in 1790 her histrionic 
activities in the metropolis of Bengal came to a natural close.* 

This is the place to record the appearance of the first 
Bengali drama staged, and it is a noteworthy fact that it was 
wholly due to a Russian adventurer, Gerasim Lebedeff, 
whose was a romantic career with many and varied phases.f 
A peasant born, he rose to take part in foreign office work, 
came to Madras in 1785 as a bandmaster, then to Calcutta 
in 1787, and went over to England in 1801. He had some 
pretensions to Hindustani of which “mixed language” he 
composed a Grammar, published in London in 1801. 
Lebedeff set up at 25, Dom-Tolla, a theatre — the Bengali 
Theatre, but popularly known and remembered as the New 
Theatre — for the entertainment of the Bengali citizens of 
Calcutta in 1795, and, with ‘the assistance of a linguist, 
‘Golucknat-dash,’ he translated into Bengali an English 
comedy named Disguise, and a farce. Love is the Best Doctor. 
The Bengali version of the comedy, Chhadmavesh (?), was 
staged for the first time on the 27th November, 1795 and 
again on the 21st March, 1796. It was a noteworthy 
feature about the presentation that everything was in 
Indian fashion — the stage, the arrangements for the seats 
of the audience, vocal and instrumental music, though 
European instrumental music was not altogether excluded. 
Passages from Bharat Chandra’s V idycisundar were set to 
music for the entertainment of the public. All that we know 
of the plays is that they were taken up to suit the taste of the 
Indians who “preferred mimicry and drollery to plain grave 
solid sense, however purely expressed” — as the Russian 
pioneer phrased it. The translation got the benefit of revision 
by many “learned Pundits,” and with the help of ‘Goluknat- 
dash,’ the linguist, actors of both sexes were recruited from 
the Indian section of the people; it was a great innovation 
as this was the first time when actresses appeared in women’s 
rdle on the Bengali stage. Sir John Shore, the Governor- 
General, granted Lebedeff a regular licence without the least 

^ Busteed’s Old Calcutta : p. 138, n, 

t See Vdsantf, Jaishtha, 1328; Dictionary of Indian Biography by 
C. E. Buckland, C.I.E.; Calcutta Review, October and November, 
1923 ; The Early History of the Bengali Tlieatre, Modern Review,. 
October-DecemW, 193! . 
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hesitation. The play was immensely popular; and on the 
first occasion, the Visitors’ Tickets, Sicca Rs. 4 for Galleries 
and Sicca Rs. 8 for Boxes and the Pit, were all sold out, and 
the affair was a success from the financial point of view. 
The subscription for the second night, the 21st March, 
1796, was one gold mohur per ticket. But due to some 
inexplicable and mysterious reasons the play did not run 
for more than the two successful nights noted above, and 
Lebedelf, strangely enough, seems to have left off the 
domain of the drama altogether. Thus it came about that 
though certainly he was the pioneer of the Bengali stage, he 
had not that influence which might have been expected 
from such remarkable beginnings. 

IV. Western Influence: 1796-1852. 

Short-lived more or less like this, but of far less 
significance, were those stages which continued to provide 
entertainment for the English people only, and such were 
the Chandernagore Theatre, the Athenaeum and the 
theatres located at Kidderpore, Dum-Dum and Baithok- 
Khana, in the first twenty-six years of the nineteenth 
century. They simply maintained the tradition of dramatic 
representation after European models, but more important 
was the Chowringhee Theatre (1813-39), started in 1813; it 
exerted a direct influence on the elite of the town who 
were usually invited to witness the performances. It con- 
tinued its useful career up to the end of May, 1839, when 
it was destroyed by fire; but its most brilliant period was 
1826-28.* Its influence, over and above the impression 
that was creaited in the minds of the aristocratic section of 
Hindu Calcutta, was stamped on young students who, at 


* W. Taylor in his Thirty-Eight years in India (1881), vol. I, thus 
writes of the Chowringhee Theatre in pp. 90-91 of his book. It may be 
remembered that he had come to Bengal in 1829 as a young officer of 
gay spirits. — “The well-known Chowringhee Theatre was in the height 
of its celebrity at the time of our first arrival in India. This was an 
institution established and kept up by private parties, but which in the 
excellent acting which it exhibited, and the admirable management 
which it was conducted, was equal to many of the minor theatres in 
London, and sjmerior to most provincial theatres. Seldom, or ever, 
was there so efficient a body of amateur actors as Horace Hayman 
Wilson, James Harwell, Henry Meredith Parker, G. Stocqueler, Major 
Sewell, and last, though not least, William Palmer, the “Calcutta 
Keane", as he was called. The latter, then in the Civil Service, was an 
elder brother of my wife, perhaps the finest amateur tragic actor that 
ever existed”. 
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an impressionable stage in their career, w'ere induced to 
visit it by the persuasion, and even positive encouragement, 
of two of their distinguished and popular professors. 
Professor Horace Hayman Wilson, a great Sanskrit scholar 
of extensive reputation, whose work on the Theatre of the 
Hindus was considered to be memorable in his time, and 
to whom reference has already been made in connection 
with Chitra-Yajna, had married a grand-daughter of 
Mrs Siddons, the celebrated actress in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. He was an enthusiastic supporter of this theatre 
and sometimes himself appeared on the boards. So did 
Captain D. L. Richardson, the well-known Shakespearean 
scholar, whose teaching of the great English dramatist, as 
has been already referred to, Macaulay still remembered 
on his return to far-off England, and who was an adept in 
the art of elocution. He infused into the hearts of his 
students an ardent love for English drama, encouraged 
them to attend the theatre, and procured free tickets for 
them. Thus, a sympathetic atmosphere was created for the 
reception of the English or anglicised drama in Indian 
society, and such sympathy was attended with appreciation 
and understanding, to be followed naturally by practical 
attempts to imitate, in closer circles, performances which 
had been once so great a source of delight and instruction. 
Those wealthy leaders of society who were charmed by their 
new experience would now open their purse-strings, and 
the students who had the requisite intelligence and initiative 
would now betake themselves to reproduction of this novel 
institution on their own field. 

The Sans Souci Theatre* was built in Park Street, 
1840, and began by staging Sheridan Knowles’s The Wife 
in 1841, under the proprietorship of Mrs Leach — the “Star” 
of the period. It enjoyed the patronage of Professor Wilson, 
Mr. Hume — a promising Barrister then, and later the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate — and other distinguished European 
residents of Calcutta. Its useful career was cut short by a 
mournful incident: as Mrs Leach stood waiting for her cue 
at the upper right-hand entrance to the stage, her dress 
caught fire from an oil-lamp placed on the floor and she was 
severely burnt before help could be rendered. This 
occurred on November 2, 1843, and she passed away about 
a fortnight after. The last regular performance took place 

* Bengal : Past and Present, Vol. I, 1907. 
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there in 1844, but dramas continued to be staged in an 
irregular fashion up to 1846, when the building was sold 
to Archbishop Carew. Thence to the St. Xavier’s College 
was but a step, and easily taken. Thus the Sans Souci ran 
out its short life (1841-1846). 

The stimulus supplied by these theatre bore fruit, as 
I have remarked, in attempts on the part of the Bengalis 
themselves to have histrionic activities of their own. The 
Sumachar-Chundrika voiced a general feeling when, in 
1826, it appealed to the wealthier section of the community 
to combine and hold public shows in the English fashion; 
the money required might be easily raised by selling shares, 
as in English companies. But it is proper to refer here to 
a farce or farcical play, Kalirdjdr Ydtrd which was constructed 
on the slender episode of an Englishman’s journey from 
Calcutta to Chittagong, and which received wide publicity 
in 1821. But whether this was merely a Yatra with a satiric 
motif, or one of the earliest attempts to adapt the in- 
digenous form to the western model, we have no means to 
ascertain, as the play is not available and allusions to it 
are extremely meagre. The title merely suggests that 
somebody (who is yet unknown) had been fully alive to 
Lebedelf’s remarks about “the drollery of the native,’’ and 
evidently the book was not a translation but an original 
production. The account of it published in the Sumdchdr 
Durpun might lead us to suppose that it was more or less 
in the nature of a pantomime. It is quite possible that the 
new models had changed the nature of the Yatras to a certain 
extent. 

Passing by this solitary and still mysterious will-o’-the- 
wisp in our search for early Bengali dramas, we come across 
the two remarkable attempts on the part of Bengali gentle- 
men of social standing to have their own theatres for the 
amusement of their friends. On December 28, 1831, the 
Hindu T'heatre was started by Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
(1801-68); it was, however, partly due to the initiative of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, and the naming of it might have something to 
do with the work of that enthusiast in the cause of Hindu 
dramas. It was supported by the patronage of such eminent 
citizens as Sri Kissen Singh, Kissen Chand Dutta, Ganga 
Narayan Sen, Madhab Chandra Mullick, Tarachand 
Chakravarty, — in addition to Prasanna Kumar with whom 
it was more closely associated. There was great enthusiasm 
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and on December 28, 1831,* at the Beliaghata garden-house 
of Prasanna Kumar, was staged U ttara-Rama-Charita tran- 
slated into English by Professor Wilson who, on concluding 
his translation, said he would rather call it a dramatic poem. 
It was staged in part along with the last act of Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar; this fact deserves comment. It might have 
been that with all the admiration that the group felt for 
Sanskrit theatre, they found that the knowledge of the new 
type had created in them a demand which the indigenous 
literature, however excellent, could not satisfy. English 
dramas had caught the imagination of the public, and it is 
interesting to note that one of the objects of this theatre was 
to stage English plays, and an English teacher was employed 
to train the boys in elocution, etc.f 

A theatre, belonging to Nabin Chandra Basu, a 
wealthy resident of Shyambazar, was started as early as 1833; 
in 1835 it staged a dramatised version of Vidydsundar at his 
residence which stood on the present site of the Shyambazar 
Tram Depot; who dramatised it, or whether it had emerged 
at all out of the Yatra stage in which Vidydsundar was a 
frequent theme (it forms one of the four pieces collected in 
Nepdle Bdngdld Ndtak, previously mentioned), we do not 
know; but some innovations were attempted, and these were 
received with enthusiasm by the audience. More than a 
thousand persons, and of different nationalities, attended 
the performance which lasted from 12 at night to about 7 
in the morning. The painting of scenes betrayed lack of a 
sense of art as well as a want of grasp of the technique; the 
artist had evidently no idea of perspective. The music was 
mostly ‘done’ by Brahmins, led by Braja Nath Goswami who 
entertained the audience with the violin. The custom of 
uttering a prayer before the commencement of the play, 
followed strictly in Sanskrit dramatic composition, was 
observed. Every act was preceded by its synopsis, explanatory 
in its scope. Women of ill repute were introduced as 
actresses but this created a storm of opposition engineered 
by puritans who were offended by this novel feature as well 
as by the taste for Bharat Chandra’s work. The theatre 

* Asiatic Journal, April, 1832 (Asiatic Intelligence, p. 176). 

t The Sanskrit play was chosen probably on account of the 
popularity of its theme and also that it might induce Hindu young 
men to take to the stage. An English play known to have been de- 
finitely staged at this theatre was Nothing Superfluous, performed 
on March 29, 1832. (Basumati, Baishakh, 1339 B.S.) 
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dragged on perhaps for a few years and we hear no more 
of it; it had succeeded in creating a taste for a new amuse- 
ment, but for the time being there was no other theatre ready 
to take its place. Thus both the beginnings and the end 
of Nabin Basu’s theatre are wrapped in obscurity. 

But the craze spread to the student community. 
Shakespeare, as might be expected, was the favourite author; 
scenes from his Merchant of Venice were recited by the 
Bengali students of the Hindu and Sanskrit Colleges; many 
dramatic clubs were set up in the schools and colleges for 
recitation and representation of scenes from English plays. 
Their ambition did not reach to the staging of a whole play. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar were 
staged by the students of David Hare Academy in 1853; and 
the students of the Oriental Seminary secured the efficient 
coaching of expert English trainers like Clinger of the Sans 
Souci and Miss Ellis. They opened an “Oriental Theatre,” 
and staged Othello in September of the same year. Subse- 
quently they staged also the Merchant of Venice in 1854 and 
Henry IV in 1855. There was a performance of the fifth 
act of Julius Caesar by some educated young men, includ- 
ing ex-students of Oriental Seminary at the residence of 
Pyari Mohan Basu (who was a nephew of Nabin Chandra 
of Shyambazar referred to before) at Baranasi Ghose’s Street, 
his sons appearing in the principal roles. But these carry 
us across our time limit. 

While thus describing how Calcutta students in general 
were affected by the love of dramatic art which they 
imbibed from their teachers, it is at the same time necessary 
to point out that this introduction to the metropolis of a 
new type of popular amusement had, before the middle of 
the nineteenth century, succeeded in creating a demand for 
similar enterprises and in that way brought about innova- 
tions in the nature of the Yatras themselves, — the popular 
or folk literature indigenous to the country already 
receiving a set-back. Such forms of logomachy as Jhumur, 
Panchali, etc., began to be looked at a little askance; and 
the works of Dasu Ray and Krishna Kamal Goswami (e.g., 
V ichitra-Vilds) began to approximate to the western model, 
through what mysterious influence of the working of the 
time-spirit it is not possible to conceive or explain satis- 
factorily. It was in March, 1849 that a new Yatra, Nanda- 
Viddy, was performed by a ‘glee club’ company, and was by 
turns applauded and decried by spectators. Ram Chandra 
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Mookerji, a wealthy inhabitant of Jorasanko, had induced 
the haf-Akhdai party of the locality, “the first musical asso- 
ciation in Calcutta,” to form into a Yatra party, and had 
been both the secretary and the poet to it. In course of 
the year, some 4 to 5 thousand rupees had been spent over 
the affair, and in addition to the bona-fide members, the 
services of two girls — the older of the two, named Sidam, 
being about 12 years old — and of 6 or 7 boys were secured. 
The time for entertainment extended from 9 in the evening 
to 7 in the morning.* But this advance towards a reform in 
indigenous institutions failed to conciliate many in- 
dividuals who had meanwhile been saturated with a taste 
for things of the west and who referred to the homely 
dialogue of these Yatras as the ‘cart-drivers’ language.’ 

So far we find young Bengali actors were trained in 
western methods, but suitable plays composed in the 
vernacular were not yet forthcoming. Lebedeff’s Chhad- 
mavesh was only a translation, and even that is not available 
now. From the records of the College of Fort William we 
learn that about 1806 Shakespeare’s Tempest had been 
translated into Bengali, either the dramatic form or only 
the story element in it, by a civilian under training, but no 
copy of this work has been found or described anywhere as 
yet. Kalirdjdr Ydlrd, as has been mentioned, is also not 
forthcoming . But the demand for new methods of enter- 
tainment must have called forth the creative activity of the 
writers to adapt themselves to the English form, or rather 
the western model. Many poems were called Ndtak in 
those days, but they were so only in name. Prem Ndtak by 
Panchanan Banerji of Shyampukur, Prabodh-Chandroday 
Ndtak by Gangadhar Vidyaratna, and works like these were 
poems in fact and should never mislead even the careless 
reader into believing that they were prototypes of the 
modern drama. 

V. Western Influence: 1852-72 

The year 1852 is an important landmark in our study 
of the western influence in Bengali drama. In that year a 
notable attempt was made to introduce the new model by 
a play written in the Bengali language. This was an 

See the Hindu Intelligencer, March 26, 1849. This seems to be 
the first notice of the performance. 
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original attempt based on the Mahabharat. It is not known 
to have been staged, but all the same it served to set up a 
literary standard. 

The name of the book was Bhadrarjun; it was pub- 
lished, as has been said, in 1852 (?), and written by Tara 
Charan Sikdar. The want of a drama in the vernacular 
language was keenly felt by the public, and the Hasydrnav 
in 1822, the Kautuk-sarvasva in 1828, the Abhijndn-Sakun- 
tald in 1848, the Ratndvati in 1849, had been written and 
published in previous years. One of them has not been 
traced but all of them are probably either translations of, or 
modelled on, Sanskrit originals. Bhadrarjun is of the same 
kind, but the centre of interest lies in its ‘advertisement’ or 
preface, to which attention has been drawn in an article on 
the subject in the Journal of the Bangiya Sahitya-Parishat, 
Vol. XXIV, Part I. The plot was taken from the Mahabharat, 
Adiparva, and the treatment modelled on European plays. 
Thus it had dropped the ndndi or benedictory portion, 
had introduced itself without the customary intervention 
of the Sutradhar and his assistants, dispensed with the 
popular and highly entertaining figure of the Vidushak, and 
had taken up the division into acts and scenes as anka and 

samyogasthal ( ^ To trace this last dramatic 

device as it has been rendered in Bengali works would be 
highly interesting. In order to understand how the author 
approached the western model, in what ways it seemed to 
him different from the Sanskrit plays, it is necessary to 
attend to the following passage taken from his preface. 
“This book has been written in a very novel method, there- 
fore let me briefly give a slight account of it, which seems 
to be proper and very necessary. This play has become 
almost like a European Drama in verbal forms and in fixing 
up locations, but there has been no variation in composi- 
tion, prose and verse. I have not adopted the procedure 
of some dramatists according to the rules of Sanskrit plays; 
e.g., first, benediction, then the manager and an actress 
come upon the stage, their prologue and other action, etc. 
Apart from these, the Sanskrit play hardly differs from 
the European. . . . The scene of the place of action indicated 
by the play is generally displayed in European Theatres. 
They do not require any separate dressing room, because, 
like the actors and actresses of this country they do not 
enter the stage after dressing themselves from a different 
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place. Therefore I publish this book after arranging it 
according to the system in use in European dramas.” 

'8 C5rf«< '®t3[1 

5!*vC'5pc’f w I '8 

'Sftn f%^ 'Ts fjnic^?r 

'sreF'«t1 JTf^ I JTf^ f^t1% 

>2J5*t ; ^«I1, 5rr=ft, 8 fifr^ 

ami t8c^% I 

< 21 ^^ ami t8i:^T% ^T^i«rf?iH aurfSp® 
^ I ^8i:^T%OTfwc5f?i ^5 CR’lC'^n aic^im «(ti:^ Jil, 

>il'®!7ir^ll ■^5i^5tcer?j gitu atC^l-T 

m t 'si^'ii^ >ii| m ^8i^t% "^^1 

ai?FK "ft^^imi I 

We pass over the Klrti-vilds (1852) by Jogendra 
Chandra Gupta, and next take up a translation Bhdnumati- 
Chittavilds published next year, 1853, the work of Hara 
Chandra Ghosh of Hughli, who was Superintendent of 
Excise at Maldah at the time of its publication. We learn 
that it was designed as “A Bengali Natuck, though written 
much after the manner of an English play.” We also under- 
stand that it was the first venture of the author in dramatic 
composition, and that though it was begun as a literal 
translation, as the work progressed, it grew more and more 
independent of its original. The suggestion came from 
some scholar of maturer years, and Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice was the subject of his attempt. All this we know 
from the Bengali preface attached to the book. The scene 
shifts from Ujjain to Gujrat, as we are told beforehand, 

Jit^’imi wi 8 cifc^r ^c^i^p i 

‘The stage will sometimes be at Ujjain and sometimes in 
Gujarat.’ For acts and scenes the author uses the words 
anka and anga; there is a regular nandi or benedictory verse, 
a hymn to Sarasvati and an attempt to please “the 
assembly” or the audience on the part of the dancer by 
singing the pleasures of spring, — ^all this has been couched 
in the traditional vein of Sanskrit dramas, e.g., Sakuntald, 
and tagged to the translation which has been named 
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Bhdnumati-Chittavilas, Bhanumati being the Bengali 
rendering of Portia. 

It might be pointed out here that the author has shown 
some independence in transferring the centre of interest 
froiil Antonio to Portia so far as the naming of the play 
implies it. Bhanumati has two attendants, Sulochana and 
Susila, and the figure of Nerissa is replaced by the \’ision 
of Anasuya and Priyambada of Kalidasa’s creation. Rhymes 
have been freely introduced and the heroine in the Bengali 
version has for her parents the king and the queen of 
Ujjain. These variations deserve notice, for they show 
what features of the Sanskrit drama were thought indis- 
pensable in the vernacular even by a writer who had 
received English education in the schools and tried to intro- 
duce English dramas by translating them into his native 
speech. 

For convenience’ sake, the other dramatic works of the 
author, Hara Chandra Ghosh, may be discussed here from 
the point of view of western influence. His next play was 
Kaurav-Viyog-Ndtak, published in 1858. But both the 
prefaces, Bengali and English, were written in 1857. The 
English preface shows that the previous work, Bhdnurnath 
Chittavilds was popular and sold well. “In 1852, I pub- 
lished my vernacular drama of the Merchant of Venice 
which was written at the suggestion of an (sic) European 
friend of native education. . . . But the avidity with which 
the work was received by the general reader, particularly 
by those whose curiosity was excited to see the Merchant 
of Venice in an oriental dress, induced a belief that the 
work has been considered acceptable, and that if a similar 
attempt were made, it might not prove abortive.’’ He 
decided to throw off the western original and took to an 
episode from the Mahdbhdrat in the idea that its sublimity 
would not fail to appeal even to the westernised 
mind, the mind of those who received English 
education in schools and colleges and were familiar with 
foreign literary models. It is a noteworthy fact that he 
claimed this work to be a historical tragedy, and if the claim 
is entertained, Hara Chandra would gain in importance in 
the dramatic literature of the province. He himself had 
great hopes of success from this book. “The subject upon 
which I have written is of great interest, and the change 
which has been carefully introduced in it, being altogether 
new, and agreeable to the approved taste of the modern 
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literati of the country, and no pains and expense having 
been spared to render the work useful, and acceptable, I 
indulge in the hope that it will meet with the approbation 
of the reader.” In the play we find the words anka and 
anga still used for acts and scenes; there are scanty dramatic 
devices, directions being sometimes given in sentences as in 

etc. or in f5f»[TC5?l1 

etc. “The Sutradhar or Manager, looking to the dressing 
room, thus addressed his wife: See, my dear,” etc., 
or in “The demons disappear,” “Kripacharyya laments,” 
etc., and the prose is antiquated, so that it is like 
talking out of a book. Prasthana is used for exit in the 
middle of a scene and Prasthdnam at its end. The long 
and evidently artificial sentence is to be found both in 

the body of the book 

‘Have patience now in this thought 
and go on pleasing good men’ and in the prefare 

^rrsrni 

’f«fT ^'fi 

I “I request moralists to look into this 

book of principles with a kindly eye from the very be- 
ginning, and make my labour successful or remove my 
errors. But in repeatedly attempting to write such books, 
it has not been my aim that I should be considered along 
with numerous respectable authors and receive honour in 
the elevated ranks of society, from association with their 
names.” The glaring fondness for alliteration which is 
evident in this last sentence hardly fits in with an author 
disciplined by western education. 

The next play written by Hara Chandra Ghosh was 
also a translation. It was Chdrumukha-Chittahara, ren- 
dered into Bengali from Romeo and Juliet, and published 
in 1864. The same traits as observed in the previous 
dramas may be found here — anka for an act, anga for a 
scene, and slight additions and alterations introduced to 
adapt the play to the “Oriental dress” and to suit the taste 
of ail classes in the country. The language was accordingly 
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couched in a simple and elegant colloquial style, as the book 
was meant more for the stage than for the study. There 
were corresponding topographical changes — the Scene was 
located at Karnatnagar and shifted for some time to 
Travancore. But though the Manager and his assistant 
introduce the play to the audience in the time-honoured 
fashion of Sanskrit plays, the songs in the prologue are far 
removed from the tone of these and are cast rather in the 
mould of the love songs of Nidhu Ray and Sridhar Kathak 
who were so popular in these days, e.g., 

All the tricks that you practise, I know full well; 

You shower nectar with your lips, there is poison within. 
You profess love, but do not care even if I die; 

All those hopes have I given up, that are the results of love. 


ii 

With what else shall I, (tell me. Friend) please him? 

My wealth, my heart, and at last my youth, I have given him. 
I know that stranger to be my beloved, 

and of him have I need; 
Still have I failed to understand his heart. 

It may be noticed also in this connection that at the 

end of each scene we have due, it may be 

supposed, to the parallel use of Exeunt Omnes found in 
English plays, and each scene closes with a couplet or 
payar-bandha, corresponding to the similar and extensive 
practice in the dramas of Shakespeare. 

So far as we know, there is a fourth play composed by 
him — Rajata-giri-nandini (1874). This was a Bengali ver- 
sion of a Burmese romance dressed up “in the garb of a 
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modern drama” Prof. S. K. De* has 

drawn attention to the fact that Kshirode Prasad’s Kinnari 
and Jyotirindra Nath’s Rajata-giri were derived from the 
same source. It may be noticed in connection with Hara 
Chandra’s book that the mingling of serious or tragic 
incidents in a book prevailingly comic has not been 
in accordance with the classical tradition. 

Private Theatricals 

We have discussed Hara Chandra Ghosh and his 
-dramatic writings in so much detail, because he loomed 
large in the period to which he belonged and is, therefore, 
of much historical importance. He attempted to introduce 
the western model through his own composition, though, 
as there is no evidence of his works having ever been staged, 
he could have no practical influence on the theatre of the 
country except in the sense of having created a taste among 
the readers of his books.f The private theatrical started 
by the rich men of Calcutta — men of means as well as of 
fashion — played a more important part in continuing the 
practice of staging, according to the new manner, plays 
-composed more or less according to the rules of Sanskrit 
dramaturgy. In January, 1857, an amateur theatre was set 
up at the house of Asutosh Dev, where the first Bengali 
play was staged; it was a translation of Kalidas’ Abhijnan- 
Sakuntald, made by Nanda Kumar Ray. The performance 
was repeated, and with success. There were other theatri- 
cals and the • residence of Ram Jay Basak deserves to be 
mentioned because Ram Narayain Tarkaratna’s KuUn 
kulasarvasva, staged here, made a great noise. This also 
was in 1857. Kali Prasanna Singh attended these perform- 
ances with great enthusiasm and set up in his own house 
an organisation, Vidyotsahini Sabha, which had its organ 
in the theatre styled Vidyotsahini erected in his mansion. 
Under the auspices of the Sabha, the V eni-samhdr was trans- 
lated into Bengali by Ram Narayan and staged in April 
1857. This was followed by the translation from Sanskrit of 

* See 'Q Hara Chandra Ghosh and his 

Dramatic Works, by Prof. Susil Kumar De, the Vangiya Sahitya-Parishat 
PatriU, 1333 B.S., pp. 141-59. 

t We learn from the pages of the AnushUmv that the BJiadrarjun 
was given a trial for the stage at Ramjay Bysack*s house and then dis- 
carded. 
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the V ikramonmhl done by Kali Prasanna himself and staged 
at his house in November, 1857.* The translation was pub- 
lished for “the Vidyotsahinee Sabha,” and was dedicated to 
“His Highness the Maharaja of Burdwan’’ for his distin- 
guished services in the cause of the vernacular literature 
of the country. The following passage from its preface is 
both interesting and instructive: 

*fi:^ «IT5 »f^ 

^ 

'srf^ ^ :rrt I 

'« '«(5rt5r srr^f^ 

'6 :rrk^?j i (Rc^r 

«rt^l 'Sl*flf%^ '=^ 'Sft^ 

m ^ti, 

'Q ’I'T® ^smi 

RtarC^ JfTt I 

’t*! Hr 

etc.f 


* It was also in 1857 that Keshub staged the Hamlet in his village 
home at Gauribha, himself appearng in the principal role, his biographer 
appearing as Laertes and Narendra Nath Sen as Opelia. {Life and 
Teachings of Keshub Chander Sen by P. C. Mazumdar, pp. 101 — 2). 

t ‘'The inhabitants of Bengal have not witnessed the staging of 
Bengali plays for a long time, because, in very ancient times were 
staged only those Sanskrit plays which were composed by the great 
poet Kalidas and others. At last, about 2 or 3 hundred years ago, 
the composition and staging of dramas written in Sanskrit ceased 
altogether and there has been no staging of dramas ever since in any 
rich man’s house. Afterwards, when the plays of Shakespeare and 
other English dramatists were exhibited in Bengal, the Hindus wished 
to stage Sanskrit and Bengali plays. Mr. Wilson wrote that 80 years 
ago, at the mansion of Raja Iswar Chandra Ray Bahadur, Raja of 
Krishnagar, now deceased, a Snskrit play named Chitra-yajna was 
staged, but the play was not in accordance with the rules, etc., of the 
stage, and it did not please many as it had been written in Sanskrit. 
Now, under the auspices of this Vidyotsahini Sabha, there is a stage 
which enables the people of Bengal to see Bengali plays again acted on 
the stage. First, the Bengali translation, by Ram Narayan Bhatta- 
charyya, of Bhattanarayan’s VenJ-Samhdr, was exhibited on the Vid- 
yotsahini Theatre,” etc. 
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In the next year (1858) the Savitrl-Satyavan^ was 
published by Kali Prasanna and staged under the same 
auspices. This was followed in 1859 by Malatl-Madhav, 
rendered into Bengali from Sanskrit by Kali Prasanna 
himself. With regard to the former, it was to be distributed 

free — — the author declaring that his 

labour and expense spent on it would be amply repaid if 
it were found suitable for representation in the other 
theatricals of the city. The word ‘Act’ has been translated 
as kdnda and ‘Scene’ rendered as anka; but it is well-known 
that the sub-division itself is of western origin. Sdvitrt- 
Satyavdn follows Sanskrit models in the introduction of the 
story by means of an actor and an actress with songs, etc.; 
there are entrances and exists by a sudden pull at the 

screen, and 

‘enters by lifting up the screen’ and ‘all go out {Exeunt 
Omnes) by hastily raising the screen.’ There are occasional 
songs, and passages in prose abounding in long compounds 
and descriptions of natural scenery intermingle with 
couplets in verse. With reference to the western influence 
in these theatricals it might be noted in addition to the 
above that the audience was mixed, many European gentle- 
men were invited to witness the performances, and the 
band from the Fort William served the Vidyotsahini as its 
orchestra. The implication of these two factors should be 
properly understood, for, , in the otherwise eastetrn atmos- 
phere, they sought to impart a new tone; the novelty of the 
music and the need of explaining the play to the Europeans 
and making them interested had both their significance 
and must have influenced the art of those who had organised 
the show. 

The Paikpara Rajas, Raja Pratap Chandra Singh and 
Raja Iswar Chandra Singh, had started a debating club 
called “Our Own Club’’ which met once every wtek and 
led afterwards to the establishment of the Belgachia 
Theatre. This event was prompted by a casual remark 
made by Jatindra Mohan to Raja Iswar Chandra when 
Raja Pratap Chandra also was present, just after witnessing 
the staging of Sakuntald at the residence of Asutosh Dev 

t*‘We know not why the Sanskrit form, seven ankas, has been 
exchanged for the European one of five acts. The dramatist gets no 
advantage from the alteration ; and it is as well that in all such 
matters the Sanskrit be taken as the model.’’ — Cal, Rev,, 1859, 
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already referred to ; a permanent stage, it was thought, 
would greatly advance the cause of a national theatre. 
Hence the garden-house of Prince Dwarkanath, recently 
bought by the Paikpara Singhs, was chosen for the site and 
all arrangements were speedily set on foot. This was in 
1857. But the idea of having a native drama written Otrt 
and acted had presented itself two or three years earlier.* 
The story of Ratnavati was selected and Pandit Ram 
Narayan, who had already proved his talents in Kultn 
kulasarvasva and Vemsamhar, was entrusted with the work 
of translation. After inevitable delays of about a year, the 
play was finally staged in 1858 and the success was imme- 
diate and beyond expectation. The performance ratt for 
three successive nights and was repeated more or less a 
dozen times on the boards, but the attraction for such novel 
enjoyment did not lessen. In his letter to Jogindra Nath 
Basu, the biographer of Madhu Sudan, Gour Das Basak 
mentions the case of a rich gentleman offering a hundred 
rupees or more for a single ticket.f In that letter we are 
also told that this single play cost the Rajas some ten thou- 
sand rupees. Keshab Ganguli, one of the group of actors, 
was warmly congratulated by Sir Frederick Halliday, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who attended with his 
family, for his histrionic gifts. The idea of having a national 
orchestra was realised under the leadership of Kshetra 
Mohan Goswami, who “for the first time put into notation 
some of the native tunes,” and Jadu Nath Pal. So far there 
was no admixture of European musical instruments. The 
mixed nature of the audience may well be imagined when 
we remember that the Rajas, who numbered many English, 
Jewish and Armenian ladies and gentlemen among their 
acquaintance, felt it necessary to provide for an English 
translation of the play to help those of the audience not 
familiar with the vernacular. It was this that gave Madhu 
Sudan an opportunity for entering the field of Bengali 
Drama as a translator, and he was pointed out at once as 
the man of the hour. 

Michael M. S. Datta 

Thus, strangely enough, Madhu Sudan's entty into 
Bengali literature was through his English translation- of 

• See Raja Iswar Chandra’s letter to Keshab Ganguli quoted^ in 
Michael M. S. Datta’s Biography by Jogindra Nath Basu, 5th Edition, 
p. 420. 

fibid, p. 650. 

11 
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the Bengali version of Ratnavalt, necessary in view of the 
English, Armenian and Jewish section of the audience 
which influenced the organisers of the theatre in this way. 
A chance talk, again, on the poor quality of Ram Narayan’s 
work, and we find him accepting a challenge to write a better 
play in Bengali; Sharmishtha was the result, and he won 
the bet. Tnis was accompanied by an English translation, 
the author’s own work. Scenic variety and beauty appealed 
to him or, for that matter, to his generation so much, that it 
found vent in one of the letters of Iswar Chandra to his 
esteemed friend Gour Das Basak: “No less than eight 
scenes have to be newly painted; most of them are 
already finished, and beautiful and magnificent they are 
without doubt.’’* Sharmishtha was immediately and 
immensely popular, but the influence of Ratnavalt which 
he had himself translated clung to it in the affected 
prose descriptions, though the author himself was of 
opinion that this was dignified Bengali, and would be 
appreciated in the course of the next 20 years.f The 
prologue was an innovation in its own way; for, instead of 
any hymns or descriptions of spring, etc., the poet talked 
of himself, of the condition of his country, recalled its past 
greatness to mind, and prayed for a better literary taste: 

C5TPF 

i^r<Rii «nc*i ^ I 

“In east and west Bengal, people are revelling in a 
false enjoyment of bad dramas. This is hard to bear.” 

In the general handling of the plot, in scattering 
payars or other metrical verses throughout the whole, the 
influence of the Sanskrit model is quite in evidence. 

The play Sharmishtha was followed by two farces — Ekei 
hi bale sabhyata and Budo Shdliker Ghdde Roan (1860) — 
one satirising Young Bengal for its devotion to drink and for 
its craze for anglicised manners, the other falling foul of the 
loathsome sensuality masquerading in the garb of piety to 
be found in certain sections of orthodox society. They 
supplemented each other by attacking the vices both of 
Young Bengal and Old, condemning the results of western 
ihfluence as well as speaking on their behalf. It is interesting 


• Ibid. p. 234. 

t Ibid, p. 247. “As for the Bengali original, the only fault found 
with it is that the language is a little too high for such audiences,” etc. 
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to note that, by the earnest intercession of vested interests, 
Raja Iswar Singh was persuaded eventually to withhold these 
works from the stage but he was, at the same time, so much 
disgusted by this turn of affairs that he arranged for the 
rehearsals of English farces, setting his face against Bengali 
works of a similar nature.* The career of the Belgachia 
Stage was, however, cut short by the untimely death of the 
Raja in 1861. The work of the whirligig of time will be seen 
in the fact that Jatindra Mohan was dead against the 
practice of presenting English plays on the boards of a 
Bengali theatre, a contrast to the attitude of the Oriental 
Theatre which, four or five years before this, busied itself 
in staging Shakespeare’s plays — as has been previously 
recorded. One word more about Madhu Sudan’s farces — 
in view of the fact that Lebedeft’s versions and Kalirajdr 
Ydtrd are not available, they might be described as among 
the earliest available farces in the Bengali language. 

They were speedily followed by Padmdvati in 1860, 
in which the classical model is followed as in Sharmishthd. 
His thoughts at this time on the subject of dramatic 
composition find expression in some letters where he 
assertsf that he would continue to write after the classical 
model for some time more and then would take in hand 
historical and other subjects. He felt that the national 
drama of Bengal should outgrow the restraints advocated 
by Visvanath Kaviraj of Sdhitya Darpan and that such a 
drama should make use of blank verse, the innovation 
in this respect to be brought about by a gradual process. 
Examining the text of Padmdvati we find that in the first 
act, first scene, we may detect its close resemblance to the 
Greek legend of the apple of discord — Sachi, Rati and 
Muraja being parallels of Hera, Aphrodite and Pallas 
Athene, the apple of gold undergoing transformation into 
the lily of gold. The Greek legend is “Indianised”. 

*It is but fair to remember that objection was raised against 
Ekei ki bale sabhyatd in an issue of the Hindu Patriot when a few 
educated young men of the Shobhabazar Raj family got up a theatre 
of their own, as will be seen from the following comment : 

“On last Saturday night the Shobha Bazar amateurs had 

their first performance It was the well-known and popular 

farce of Mr. Michael M. S. Datta, entitled *Is this Civilization?* 

we must cordially confess that this farce is not a fit sub- 
ject for representation on the stage of a ‘Family Theatre.* — Hindu 
Patriot, July 31. 1865.** 

t Jogindra Nath Basu*s biography (Bengali) of M. S. Datta, 
pp. 3(^316. 
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Indranil, a mortal king, standing for Paris the son of Priam, 
bestows the prize on the Goddess of Love. Blank verse has 
been introduced in the second scene. Act II, in the first two 
scenes. Act IV, and also at the close of Act V, in the speeches 
of Kanchuki, Kali and Narada, in both soliloquy and 
dialogue, but the magic beauty usually associated with 
Madhu Sudan’s blank verse is missing. Then again, the 
shackles of Sanskrit models are not altogether shaken off, for 
the drama ends and the curtain falls with blessings on the 
King and Padmavati uttered by Narada, while flowers come 
down in a shower and a sweet song, wishing good to all, 
makes itself heard. Though this is a common characteristic, 
common both to the east and the west, the way is more 
Sanskritic than European. 

After Padmavati, Michael Madhu Sudan began a 
dramatic work, Subhadrd; the first and the second act he 
sent to Keshab Ganguli (the famous Vidushaka of Ratndvali 
fame) whom he consulted on all points in connection with 
his dramatic attempts; Keshab was to him an “Avatar of 
the Roman Roscius and the English Garrick’’.* He did not 
intend it for the stage but it was to be merely a “dramatic 
poem’’ in blank verse which he thought to be “the best 
suited for Poetry in every language’ ’.f The idea of con- 
tinuing in the classical style had not ceased to work as 
yet; he thought about this time of trying his hand on some 
Muhammadan topic and wanted very much to treat some 
“Indo-Mussalman” plot, such as the story of Sultana Rezia, 
into the dramatic form. His friends dissuaded him, uiging 
that such a theme would alienate the sympathy of most of 
his readers of whom the vast majority were Hindus, and 
Keshab requested him to explore the history of the Rajputs 
for a fitting subject. It was then that he hit on the plot 
of the Krshna-Kumdn. He wrote to his friend, — “For 
two nights, I sat up for hours poring over the tremendous 
pages of Tod and about 1 a.m. last Saturday, the Muses 
smiled! As a true realiser of the Dramatist’s conceptions, 
you ought to be quite in love with Krshna-Kumdrl as I 
am.’’J Begun on the 6th August and finished on the 
7th September, in just a month’s time, Krshna-Kumari 

*md. p. 459. 

■\ Ibid, p. 317. 

tibid, p. 457. 
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stands to-day as the high-water mark of his excellence as a 
dramatist. The many references to Shakespeare, to be 
found in his letters to his friends as the book was being 
composed, point out the influences which helped its 
production. Like Shakespeare in his higher tragedies, he 
is not studiously comic in any scene in this play but he 
has not, generally speaking, neglected to make a pleasant 
remark in the midst of the tragedy, when there has been 
any occasion for it. He took credit in its being a “romantic 
tragedy”. Ballendra Singh was to be like the Bastard in 
King John. Unity of place was meant to be maintained 
in each act. In point of diction it shows decided improve- 
ment on its predecessors, but even there Dr Johnson’s words 
guide him in his selection of naturalness. On the other 
hand, there are verbal similarities with Sanskrit verses, e.g., 

Jifl '5lt? ? 

“If the river once turns to the sea, does it again swerve 
aside?” More important, however, are his observations on 
the nature of the Indian drama and his decision 
to cast his work in a different mould as we find 
recorded in one of the letters written while engaged in dis- 
cussing Krshna-Kumari. “We Asiatics are of a more 
romantic turn of mind than our European neighbours. . . . 
In the great European drama, you have the stern realities 
of life, lofty passion and heroism of sentiment. With us, 
it is all softness, all romance. We forget the World of reality 
and dream of Fairy-lands. The genius of the drama has not 
yet received even a moderate degree of development in this 
country. Ours are dramatic poems; and even Wilson, the 
great foreign admirer of our ancient language, has been 
compelled to admit this. In the Sharmishtha, I often stepped 
out of the path of the Dramatist, for that of the mere Poet. 
I often forgot the real in search of the poetical. In the 
present play I mean to establish a vigilant guard over myself 
.... I shall endeavour to create characters who speak as 
nature suggests and not mouth mere poetry.”* From this: 
attempt to create characters to the conception of a tr^edy 
was a brief transition, and quickly over. Krshna-Kumari 
has been declared to be the first historical and tragic drama; 
but the claims put in by Hara Chandra Ghosh for his 
Kaurava^viyoga-Natak deserve to be examined; it might, he 


*Ibid, p. 461. 
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contended, however, that Sharmishthd is equally historical 
if the Mahdbhdrat is accepted as history, this contention not 
affecting the position of Hara Chandra in the least. If the 
writer’s attitude, the consciousness of a policy pursued, be 
the deciding factors, it is difficult to admit that Krshna- 
Kumdrl should supersede the earlier drama altogether, 
except in the matter of stage representation. Madhu Sudan 
was more anxious for the staging of his plays than getting 
them printed; and when Jatindra Mohan is agreeable to 
the proposition of publishing his dramatic works, he writes 
to his friend Kesha b Ganguli to the following effect : — 
“I am not particularly interested in the question of getting 
the work printed. I’his I look upon as a secondary matter. 
What I want is to have it acted and acted by such an actor 
as your noble self.”* We may partly realise the nature of 
the innovation which the tragedy implied when we remem- 
ber the difficulties in staging the Krshna-Kumdri. Jatindra 
Mohan was willing to present it at his own residence and 
made preparations accordingly; but his mother would not 
hear of it and would not permit the representation of a tragic 
story whthin the confines of her house, “within the sacred 
precincts of a Hindu dwelling.” so it was not placed on the 
boards of the Pathuriaghata Theatre. 

While dwelling on the western influence in Madhu 
Sudan’s dramas it is necessary to emphasise his enthusiasm 
for stage representation. When, later on, the sons and 
nephews of Maharshi Debendra Nath at their Jorasanko 
residence set up a theatre of their own, Madhu helped it by 
all the enthusiastic encouragement he was capable of. The 
Bengal Theatre also owed its origin to his active influence, 
and it started with his work — when, however, unfortunately 
he was no more — work that was undertaken expressly for 
its benefit, but it was not finished when he died in 1873 and 
the fragments were brought out under the name of Mdyd- 
Kanan or the Wood Enchanted after having been revised 
by Bhuban Chandra Mookerjee, Assistant Editor of the 
Samvdd-Prabhdkar and a distinguished man-of letters in his 
own day. But the distinguishing traits of Madhu’s writings 
are not to be found either in this play or in that other frag- 
mentary work "Bish nd dhanurgun ! ” “Is it poison or the 
bow-string?” — both written for the Bengal Theatre. 


*nid, p. 461. 
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Dina Bandhu Mitra 

Though Michael Madhu Sudan’s contribution to the 
growth and development of the Bengali stage was so rich 
and extensive, in 1860 or thereabouts, the luore prominent 
figure in the field of Bengali drama was that of Dina Bandhu 
Mitra (18^9-1876) whose Nll-Darpan (1860) acquired 
almost an international reputation, not so much on account 
of its intrinsic merits as for the heart-rending pathos of the 
story and its implications. The oppression by indigo- 
planters was a reality, and his graphic delineation was a 
powerful weapon forged in the cause of suffering humanity 
which won the praise of the Saturday Review in its issue 
of July 13, 1861.* The political purpose is first and fore- 
most; probably it did not affect the general stage on that 
account. But if not in his serious vein, then in his comic 
touches, he exerted a potent influence on the generation 
that followed. Of his dramas, Nabin-Tapasvini (1863), 
though much extolled as a comedy in a westernised form, 
does not seem to have any long-standing effect on society; 
More importance attaches, however, to the fund of rollick- 
ing fun specially in Sadhabdr Ekddashi (1866) and Lildvatl 
(1867) which lived in the minds of the audience both by 
reason of their own merit and on account of their excellent 
and wonderful representation on the stage by actors of 
promise and distinction. Both these were pictures of anglb 
cised absurdities with the manifest purpose of satire. 

It is difficult to ascertain, however, how far he was in- 
debted to the tvest as regards the dramatic form or how far 
he modelled himself on the works of his countrymen. A full 
and detailed biography of Dina Bandhu is still a long-felt 
want and Jogindra Nath Basu’s Life of Madhu Sudan just 
helps us to realise acutely what is lacking in the case of 
other dramatists. 

Dina Bandhu had received University education and 
had read in the Hindu College; one does not feel surprised 
to find his fondness for quoting English sayings; Jdmdi-Barik 
(1872) has the following lines for its motto: — 

“Of all the blessings on earth the best is a good wife, 

A bad one is the bitterest curse of human life.” 


Quoted in extenso in the Hindu Patriot, 29th August, 1861. 
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Similarly, the following two lines from Macbeth are pre- 
fixed to Kamale-Kdmini (1873): — 

“Dun. Dismay’d not this our Captains, Macbeth and 
Banquo? 

Sold. Yes: as sparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion.” 
Uldmti has three citations from Shakespeare, Elihu Burritt 
and Cotlins on the evils of wine. That inimitable creation 
of Dina Bandhu, Nime Datta, the central character in 
Sadhabdr Ekadashi, in his moments of exhilaration due to 
the use of spirits, quotes lines from Dryden, Milton, Pope 
and Shakespeare. 

But there is a point of still more interest from our point 
of view in Nabtn Tapasvint. Ratikanta is deceived in 
Act II, Scene i, as any Shakespearean husband. The Hondol- 
Kut-Kutey incident is an imitation of Sir John Falstaff’s fate 
in Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, specially when 
the valiant and gallant minister is decoyed by Malati and 
Mallika (Act IV, Sc. iii). This might be compared to Act 
III, Scene iv, of the English play where Mrs Ford and Mrs 
Page make the knight go into a basket, covering him with 
foul linen. But in Shakespeare’s play the husbands are not 
in the confidence of their wives at the outset; and the fairy 
scene Dina Bandhu does not even attempt to reproduce. The 
character of Jagadamba, again, is without a parallel in the 
British dramatist. There are occasional verbal similarities, 

but they do not amount to much, e.g., 'sig; 

’irWI — Act I, Scene 

iv. — “The Rose, call it by any name, would smell as sweet.” 

Pathuriaghata Theatre 

Disposing, then, of the western element in Dina 
Bandlm’s dramatic writings in this way, let us proceed to 
examine the development of the Bengali Stage. Before the 
Belgachia Theatre had closed down on account of the sad 
and untimely demise of Raja Iswar Chandra Singh, Bidhabd- 
Bibdha* by Umesh Chandra Mitra was staged at Sinduria- 
pati through the efforts of Keshab Chandra Sen, the Brahmo 
reformer; Keshab was the stage-manager and Pratap 
Chandra appeared in one of the r61es. This happened on 

* “The scenes were painted by a distinguished English Artist .” — 
“The Bengali Theatre," Calcutta Review, January, 1924. This artist was 
Holbein* 
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the 23rd April, 1859. Next we hear of Nil-Darpan having 
been staged in 1861 at Dacca by the East Bengal Theatre 
— the drama was also published from this town. In the year 
1865, one of the enthusiasts for drama, Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore, who had previously been an active and enthusiastic 
member of the Belgachia Group and had always come for- 
ward to support Madhu Sudan in his enterprises both by 
helpful criticism and by pecuniary contributions, arranged 
for a theatre in his own house at Pathuriaghata for the 
enicriaint?ient of his friends, Indian and European. For 
eight )ears the Pathuriaghata stage continued to cater to 
the delight of the aiistocratic citizens of Calcutta. An 
exj)urgated edition of the Vidyasundar was, so far as known, 
the liist play to be staged, and the performance had been 
reviewed in the Hindu Putiiol in its issue of the 5th March, 
!8()6. A series of plays of his own composition (and they 
weie mostly farces) as ^\ell as dramas by other hands were 
staged from time to time and created a stir both in Calcutta 
and in the suburbs, so that we hear of various amateur 
theatricals arranged in this period.* The orchestra was a 
novel feature of the Pathuriaghata Theatre, and western 
musital instruments were utilised to produce harmony- 
under the supervision of that gifted musician, Sourindra 
Mohan Tagore. 


JORASANKO AND RaM NaRAYAN 

The earliest notice we get of any dramatic activity in 
the jorasanko residence of Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore 
is the composition of an extravaganza from snatches of songs 
and [>oems from the popular and entertaining periodical, 
the Sdini'ad-Prabhahar, consetjuent on the realisation that 
such a literary form was wanting in Bengali. The credit 
for this composition goes to Jyotirindra Nath.-f Though the 
materials were supplied by a poet of the indigenous school, 
the form is manifestly of western origin, and the term for 
it — Adbhut Natya — was invented on the occasion. This 
was while Jyotirindra Nath was yet a boy. At his initiative, 

* In 1865, Shobhabazar Private Theatrical Society had been started 
and it had siajjed Ekei ki bale babhyafiS, while there were performances 
of Nala-^Damayantl and InduprabhCi at Baghba/ar. Vide “The Bengali 
Theatre/' Calcutta Revieiv, January, 1924. 

fJyotUindrandther JJvan^Sfnrti, by Basanta Kumar Chattopadhyay, 
p. 71. 
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supported by his cousins, Ganendra Nath and Gunendra 
“A Committee of hve,” as it was styled, was set up to 
arrange for private theatricals in their house. The first play 
staged was Madhu Sudan’s Krshna-Kumari, and this was 
followed by his farce Ekei ki bale sabhyata?’ both being 
limited, in respect of audience, to the members of the 
Jorasanko family and their friends. The attention of the 
guardians was soon directed to these youthful enterprises 
and, to mix profit with pleasure, a competition prize was 
announced for a suitable drama showing up some social 
abuse. After some time, the prize was withdrawn from 
competition and given to Ram Narayan Tarkaratna. The 
matter was then taken up, the roles distributed, scenes 
were painted by Indian painters; candidates for actors’ 
parts were taken in after due examination and the affair 
was no longer confined merely to boys. The Naba-Natak 
was staged in January, 1867, with great eclat before a dis- 
tinguished audience consisting of many well-known citizens. 
Justice Seaton-Car was invited to one of the performances 
and attended with pleasure. Lord and Lady Lansdowne 
were very much pleased with the histrionic skill exhibited. 
The staging of various plays that were placed on the boards 
was costly no doubt but the expense was no consideration, 
specially in view of the success scored by them. The nature 
of the first play staged and the absence of any direct help 
from English artists in getting up the stage will be noticed 
as comparatively free from western influence in these res- 
pects. But in the matter of concerts, — which constituted 
a novel feature, the only other orchestra being owned by 
the Pathuriaghata Theatre, — the introduction of the 
harmonium was evidently due to western influence. 

It will not be amiss to devote some space to the dis- 
cussion of western influence in the plays of Pandit Ram 
Narayan Tarkaratna (1822-1886).* He was a Sanskrit 
scholar of some distinction, and taught Sanskrit first in the 
Hindu Metropolitan College and then in the Sanskrit 
College. He became an author and received rewards for 
his successful books. Many of his plays were translations 
from Sanskrit, a few were original. He began in the right 
classical style, with a regular nandi, prastdband, season 
verses and interludes of verse, in his Kulin kulasarvasva 


* Ndf^ke RSmndrdn — The Prabasl, Ashwin, 1338 B.S. ; incorporated 
in the S5hitya Prasanga, by Sen. 
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(1854), but gradually the western inifluence worked on him. 
He introduced ‘scenes’ as sub-species of ‘acts’ and called 
them garhhankas; this was quite opposed to the Sanskrit 
sense of the term which meant ‘a play within a play’; his 
Nava-Ndtak (1866) was a tragedy and as such it was a 
departure from the classical tradition. The last-mentioned 
drama, as has been said, was written in response to an 
advertisement for ‘social reform’ plays.* Another drama, 
the Hindu-Mahild Ndtak, won a prize; it was written by 
Bipin Bihari Sen Gupta of Somra, Hughli, but was not 
presented by the Jorasanko Theatre, which came to a close 
in 1867. 


Jyotirindra Nath 

The efforts of Jyotirindra Nath (1848-1925) should be 
noticed in more detail. His first work, Kinchit Jalayogaf 
(“Light Refreshments’’), was of a reactionary nature, being 
directed against the movement, or rather the talk, in favour 
of female emancipation. Satyendra Nath’s return from 
Europe about this time effected a radical change in his 
opinion. But the comic play was welcomed by the members 
of the family and performed with due eclat. An account 


♦ The Indian Mirror, Aug. 15, 1865 : — 

“The following Prizes are offered by the Committee of the Jorasanko 
theatre for the best dramatic productions on the following subjects : — 
No. I.— Rs. 200. 

The Hindoo Females. — Their Condition and Helplessness. 

To be handed over to the Committee before the 1st of June, 1866. 
Adjudicators — Baboo Peary Chand Mitra. 

Professor Krishna Comul Bhattacharjee, B.A. 

Pundit Dwarka nath Bidyabhoosun. 

No. 2.-~Rs. 100. 

The Village Zemindars. 

Period — Before the 1st of February, 1866. 

Adjudicators — Pundit Eshwar Chunder Bidyasagar. 

“ D. N. Bidyabhoosun, 

Baboo Raj Krishna Banerjee. 

The dramas are to be written in Bengali, and must be dedicated to 
the Jorasanko Theatre. 

The subject on Polygamy which was advertized in the Indian Daily 
News of the 22nd instant, is, after due consideration, withheld from 
public competition, as the committee have been able to secure the ser- 
vices of Pundit Ram Narain Turkorutno for the task. The following 
gentlemen have kindly taken upon themselves (the) task of examining 
the same ; — 

Pundit Eshwar Chunder Bidyasagar 
Baboo Raj Krishna Bannerjee.** 

fjyotirindrandther Jlvan-smrti, by Basanta Kumar Chattopadhyay, 
p. 136. 
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of his career as a dramatist is interesting, and it is given here 
to elucidate how far or how much he was affected by the 
new model or literary form, though in that way the prin- 
ciple of chronological treatment has to be waived here in 
its strict application. As early as 1874 we find him, then, 
coming forward with a drama Puru-Vikram or the prowess 
of Porus, keeping hts authorship concealed. This was 
quickly followed by Sarojini (later, in Jyotirindra Nath’s 
career as an industrialist, one of the vessels which used to 
ply on the rivers was christened by this name) and Ashru- 
mali, — all the three bearing unmistakable signs of western 
influence. One of the songs in the last mentioned play first 
showed the potentialities which a dramatist, with a fresh 
outlook on literary art, could turn into practical results, 
for in that song the western stamp is clearly evident. In 
this respect he was a pioneer. Apart from this, however, 
there were other interesting traits which deserve attention. 
Saro]ini or Chitor-dkraman was an adaptation of Iphigenia 
in Aulis by Euripides on an extensive scale, and one of the 
prominent vernacular periodicals noticed this fact as early 
as 1875* Specially the central portion of the play was 
modelled on the Greek original. Both Puru-Vikram and 
Sarojini were constructed according to principles of the 
Greek drama and the type followed by Sophocles and Euri- 
pides was thus sought to be engrafted by the young Bengali 
dramatist. He wrote another drama, a historical tragedy, 
Svapnamayl, in which the plot is set in Burdwan, not 
Rajputana, the conventional resort for heroism and 
chivalry; that certainly shows a change towards reality, a 
tendency to leave the airy regions of romance, and the vein 
seems to have been used up. But he did not long continue 
as a dramatist; and the other play worth mention is 
Mdnabhanga, an opera (later altered into Punar-Vasanta), 
one of the earliest of the kind, made up of songs the words 
of which were supplied by Akshay Chaudhuri — the most 
distinguished actor of the group — to the tune set by 
Jyotirindra Nath. His exit for the time being from the field 
of dramatic literature finds a parallel in English when Scott 
left off writing verses, saying “Byron beat me.” As soon as 
Girish Chandra made his mark and won recognition, 
Jyotirindra Nath abandoned that particular species of com- 
position, and reappeared in the same r61e only after a 


* Sryyadarshan, 1282 B.S. 
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number of years. We find him then taking up the work of 
translating Sanskrit dramas into Bengali which he pursued 
steadily and patiently, year after year, rendering as many 
as sixteen plays into the vernacular from 1306 to 1311 B.S., 
i.e., from 1899 to 1904. But, while not minimising the 
value and importance of such work, such devoted worship 
in the shrine of learning and its far-reaching results, it is 
at the same time necessary to note that after his first fruits 
of talent and industry, he ceased to have any practical 
influence on the Bengali drama. He specialised in trans- 
lating short stories from French and Spanish, but his gifts, 
though splendid, were no longer to be utilised in moulding 
the Bengali stage and guiding it along new channels. 

Other Theatricals 

Theatrical performances were organised and exhibited 
in several quarters of Calcutta — by the Raja of Shobhabazar 
(Raja Devi Krishna Dev taking a leading part), by Gopal 
Chandra Chakravarti of Baghbazar, and others, at Kansari- 
para and Sinduriapati, — as well as in the mofussil, Bhatpara, 
Janai, Harinabhi, Burdwan and Chinsura, from 1864 on- 
wards, and this fact serves to show how the new dramatic 
form was becoming increasingly popular as time went on, 
and how the stagecraft was speedily and eagerly learnt by 
the people.* Two groups, however, stand out apart from 
the rest by their comparatively long life and continuity of 
endeavour, by bringing to the forefront new writers of 
distinguished merit and by thus forming suitable objects 
of study as regards the working of the western influence; 
so they deserve to be specially noticed in this connection. 
They are the Bowbazar Amateur Theatrical Society and 
the Baghbazar Amateur Yatra or Theatrical Company. 

Bowbazar Theatre and Mano Mohan Basu 

Of these, the Bowbazar Abaitanik Natya Samaj was 
started in 1868. Some of the organisers had been in very 
close touch with the Pathuriaghata Theatre, having been 
introduced to it by an influential gentleman connected 
with the Tagore family and induced to appear on the stage 
there. Their mortification may then be better imagined 

* The Bengali Theatre, Shyama Prasad Mocker jee. The Calcutta 
Review, January, 1924, pp. 118-21. 
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than described when they found themselves unable to get 
in as seats were not available! This supplied them with a 
motive for having a theatre of their own. Thus the 
Bowbazar Abaitanik Natya Samaj, as it was called, was 
organised through the efforts of Chuni Lai Basu and Baladev 
Dhar, and they enlisted the support of Pratap Chandra 
Banerjee, a scholar and actor of some reputation. Even 
then the stage had not lost its indigenous character, the way 
to it was decked with festoons, and the distinguished guests 
— Indian and European, as usual in those days — ^who were 
invited on the occasion were served with betel, tobacco and 
refreshments. This no doubt was an expensive item but 
it was not grudged, for the management and the audience 
stood in the traditional relation of the host and guests and 
the commcrcia Ispirit which in matters like these is now a 
direct result of western influence had not then permeated 
the atmosphere. The theatre went on for six years in this 
way, and then had to close down for want of funds. As a 
product of western influence and at the same time as a 
factor in spreading it, it was a remarkable organisation.* 
If it is desirable to speak of it in detail, it is so partly 
because this amateur theatrical society was the work of a 
few devoted workers who continued to lend their support 
to one, and one dramatist only. This was Mano Mohan 
Basu who in his varied literary activity as a writer of songs, 
a playwright of no small importance, and a journalist, 
deserves more careful and detailed study as indicating the 
current of the times and thus forms a fascinating subject as 
illustrating the work of western influence. 

Mano Mohan Basu was primarily a writer of songs in 
more or less traditional fashion; he was induced to take to 
the dramatic form proper only through the impetus given 
by the Bowbazar group and his works betray a curious 
amalgamation of the east and the west. His first play, 
Ramabhishek Ndtak, published in 1867, was staged in 1868; 
this was in the paurdnic line and as little in the nature of 
an innovation as possible. Pranay-pankshd or the Test of 
Love, published in 1869, shows more independence, no 
doubt, but even here he follows on the track of the Kulin 
kulasarvasva, the book having been evidently written to 
demonstrate the evil effects of polygamy. As we proceed 


• BahnbSjSr PrSchln Natyasain5j, Sailendra Nath Mitra, Bangahitfl, 
Magh, 1330. 
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through it, we find that the blessings of women’s education 
are dwelt on; — Sarala, an .accomplished lady, is busy at 
needlework and at the same time capable of expressing her 
fine sensibilities by means of poems of her own composition. 
Temperance also plays its part, for Sushila’s husband, 
Natabar, is over head and ears in love with kancha (opium) 
and pdka (gooli). But it is not the tacit approval of 
women’s education and propaganda for temperance move- 
ment that need detain us here; the prologue of Pranay- 
pariksha is more interesting from our point of view. The 
ndndi is here changed to a hymn, not to the Gods and 
Goddesses of Hindu pantheon but to the Formless Truth.* 
The nata also springs a surprise by beginning his address 
to the audience in blank verse, though he does not keep 
to it. 

va 

jpi, 

Here though the medium is western, being blank 
verse, the substance of the passage is thoroughly eastern or 
rather Sanskritic, and so are the attempts at punning e.g., 

■5?5p*| and 3St^«t in the lines quoted above. 

In his third play. Salt Ndtak, staged in 1874 but pub- 
lished in 1873, dedicated to Bowbazar Theatrical Society, 
he acknowledges his obligations to the Society but for whose 
impetus and encouragement his works would not have seen 

* 'g'rt fsrsi I 

^*1 1 

jftsjji Tpitsi jfCT, WOT, 

il^W, ai I 

3i8f«l ^ I 
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the light of day. While expressing his sense of gratitude to 
Dwarka Nath Pathak for having set his songs to music, he 
emphasises the need of Indian plays to retain their 
characteristic music in the songs, an element which is 
comparatively lacking in corresponding European com- 
position, and this constitutes an essential point of difference. 
His words on the point deserve to be cited.* “There is 
little of the song element in European dramatic poems; we 
need more songs for books of that kind. This is natural 
for our difference in national taste. . . . Some hypocritical 
admirers of progress, who are fond of imitation, when they 
look at the European model, would exclaim: ‘What has a 
drama to do with songs?’ They look only on the outside, 
but do not look into their own society.’’ It is also to be 
understood that suitable tunes were adopted from Hindi 
songs through Dwarka Nath Pathak, among others, and 
the author says in acknowledging his debt of gratitude 
— alluding to both the preceding books, Rdmabhishek 
and Pranay-parlkshd: “He has selected the kind of tune 
and the rag and the rdgini that would go with it as would 
be most suitable, has modified Hindi Kheyals etc., to suit 

the Bengali songs so much,” etc. CT 



It is interesting to observe that in his later editions he had 
to conform, evidently, to the altered taste of the audience 
by clipping short many of the long-winded dialogues.f 
The advertisement to the third edition of the drama informs 
us of another fact. Tragedy, being an innovation in the 
country, was not yet very popular and he was called upon 
to supply a concluding act in which the end would be not 
tragic — would describe the re-union of Hara and Parvati. 
He had accordingly composed and printed it, issuing only 


* ittJT aft:? 

■srcvtssr I ^ ?fbcm 1 

f*f? arfH orfaal a^al aicarsi ?rR ?” 

^ Jiatcwa wcaa an l From the dedicatory preface ( ) 

to the Satl NUfak, 

t “I have often clipped long sentences short** — 

^ Ndpak, 2nd edition, 1877; Pranay-parlksMj 2nd 

edition, 1874. 
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twenty copies. He took this opportunity, therefore, to 
print it along with the original play, Sail Ndtak, in 
pursuance of frequent demands, advising those who had 
no objection to the new-fangled ideas to leave out the 
supplement. “Though this runs counter to modern taste, 
it had been composed and staged for the sake of old 
fashions, and only twenty copies were printed for the 
convenience of respectable actors. I thought then that no 
more would be needed. But I find many stage directors 
as well as general readers continue to ask for it and cannot 
get any, as it is out of print; those who require it urgently 
copy it by hand. To supply this want, advantage is taken 
of the opportunity of the reprint to publish it as well. 
While staging the play, those who love tragedies may leave 
out this portion, while those who are lovers of comedies 
may include it.”* 

This is not all the western influence in the book; we 
get a Kalpand Devi in Act II, Scene ii, which may be traced 
to the example set by Michael Madhu Sudan. Balanced 
against this, the Sanskritic model inspired the prologue 
which is reminiscent of any conventional play composed in 
that classical language. “If you cannot delight such a vast 
assembly, what is the good of that music which you have 
learnt with so much effort?”f 

The subject was selected with an eye on the impression 
of wonder which was to be produced on foreigners. “What 
is wanted is the greatness of some incomparable lady devoted 
to her husband as would, when heard, cause wonder in 
strangers, regard among one’s compatriots, — ^would educate 
girls, make ladies conscious (of their state), and old ladies 
repentant! There are other points, of minor importance, 

«r5tni? ’tea sitaf 

'8 5(1 attg 

I 5^51 1 

cn ^ ^5(5 niuH i 

t .i|5R 5(i ^iK^f 

t 4^51 ’rt^artnts ^i 'osp®! 

I 

12 
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and in the matter of diction, which may be traced to the 
indigenous source, e.g., the ring of puns and alliterations 
as in the following passage: 

^’tl ^ 

1% ? 

^U{ nc^ C^-R 

1 

— (Sati Natak, Act II, Scene ii) 

The Salt Natak was presented for the last time on the 
boards of this theatre in 1874. Before the year was out, 
Mano Mohan’s Harishchandra was staged, and with success. 
Though the success of his literary works was great, and the 
plays which he composed were very popular, his first work, 
Rdmdbhishek, having passed through six editions in the 
course of six years, — ^a rare achievement, it must be con- 
fessed, for those days, — the sameness of feelings produced, 
and the abundance of songs set to exquisite tune, all 
contributed to make them appear more like operatic pieces 
than dramas proper. Thus his Fdrtha-parajay Natak was 
classed as such in a leading paper which recommended him 
to wing his imaginative flight to higher regions, evidently 
meaning the western model of a play.* 

How far Mano Mohan Basu himself had veered round 
lo accept the new literary ideas will appear from his own 
statement about the book made in the preface. “This 
Pdrtha-Pardjay Natak was staged as a Gltdbhinay by a party 
of respectable young gentlemen resident in the well-known 
village Badu and other places. As a matter of fact, it was 
first composed to meet their request, and that explains the 
plenty of songs in the book. Those who will stage it 
according to strict dramatic principles may leave out the 
songs, that are unsuited to dramas, with impunity. Those 
who will stage it as a play with music may make use of all 
the songs.’’t 

\ 

*The Hindu Patriot, May 23, 1881. 

^5, *11? I 9^ sn'g’V 

«I9^,3FI 5t1 I 
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This is a far cry from the preface to Pranay-parlkshd. 
in which there is advocacy on the part of the author for 
songs in the Indian type of dramas ; reference has been 
made already to this. 

In addition to the foregoing, we may note that 
iVIano Mohan Basu’s paper Madhyastha, a weekly, contri- 
buted in no small measure to the interest belonging to the 
drama, through its notes and correspondence, and one of 
his articles has a special significance, because it advocated 
Bengali names to be taken by dramatic clubs in preference 

to English ones. The article was named 

and it appeared in 1873.* 

The Baghbazar Amateur Theatre 

Considerable difficulties were experienced in securing 
admission to the theatrical performances that were staged 
at the residence of the rich and substantial citizens of 
Calcutta. It was no wonder, therefore, to find that some 
young men of an enterprising nature had combined together 
in a spirit of self-reliance and with a view to having a theatre 
of their own. Thus Girish Chandra Ghosh, Nagendra Nath 
Banerji, Dharmadas Sur, and Radha Madhab Kar formed 
an amateur group by themselves. Yatra would not necessitate 
changes of scene, nor would an elaborate stage be required; 
hence this was safer from the economic point of view which 
was certainly not to be neglected in the case of young men 
without patronage and so left to their own resources. 
Madhu Sudan’s Sharmishthd was at first selected and its 
representation by an amateur party at Bosepara, Calcutta, 
was a success. This encouraged Girish Chandra and his 
friends to go in for a regular theatre, but the question of 
funds stood in the way. At this stage, after much deli- 
beration, Girish Chandra suggested that Dina Bandhu 
Mitra’s Sadhabdr Ekddashi might be given a trial; it had 
then created a stir in Calcutta circles, and a popular 
performance would help in catching the sympathy of the 
audience. A social drama would be just the thing for them 
because it would not involve them in any expenditure on 
the item of dress. All this is noteworthy as showing how 
the objections against the popularising of the new drama 
were to be removed by enthusiasts. Girish Chandra had 

* Kavi Manomohan Basu, SaMtya prasanga, Sen. 
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already won some reputation by having composed two songs 
for Sharmishtha which had been received with applause; 
he was also the oldest member of the young men; naturally 
he became now the leader and trainer of the group. 
Sadhabdr Ekddashl, as it originally stood, lacked that indis- 
pensable item of a drama cast in the classical mould — a 
prologue or prastdband; it is interesting to note that Girish 
Chandra conformed to practice, or rather to established 
tradition, by supplementing this with songs of his own 
composition. 

Between the Yatra party and the amateur theatre 
sprung up a rivalry; the former declared it to be an easy 
thing to represent a play by means of painted scenes and 
screens; the latter took up the challenge and successfully 
presented a Yatra in a fortnight. This, then, forms an 
interesting episode in the history of western influence in 
the Bengali stage, an episode in which the old and the young 
forms seemed to be fighting it out. The lovers of the 
theatre, Girish Chandra, Nagendra, Radha Madhab and 
others were reinforced by the addition of Ardhendu Sekhar 
Mustaphi, destined to play a leading part in future; they 
formed the “Baghbazar Amateur Theatre”. Sadhabdr 
Ekd.dashl was first staged by them in 1869. The dramatist 
himself was in raptures; other distinguished gentlemen of 
the audience pronounced it an unquailified success. There 
were repeated performances of this play and Biye Pd,gld 
Budo, winning applause from delighted spectators. The 
ambition of the young actors to build a respectable stage 
and rival Pathuriaghata or Jorasanko Theatre was, how- 
ever, to remain a dream for some time, on account of their 
slender funds, but they were providentially helped by an 
English sailor, Maclean, who assisted. Jogendra Nath, a 
student member of the group, took advantage of an 
Australian theatre party camping on the Calcutta maidan 
to learn various stage devices. Braja Babu, the friend and 
brother-in-law of Girish Chandra, procured the timber re- 
quisite for the structure, but the importance of his role in 
connection with western influence lies in the fact of his 
having introduced English notation and added clarionets 
and English musical instruments, to the band for concert. 
The increase in popularity encouraged the group of actors 
to style themselves as the National Theatre, the term national 
being then in fashion. The first play staged was Lildvatl, on a 
permanent theatre built at the house of Rajendra Lai Pal in 
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Shambazar. It ran for several nights before a crowded audi- 
ence. Many gentlemen had to go away disappointed for want 
of accommodation; as yet admission was by free tickets only. 
The question was now raised, whether it would be fitting 
to change the established practice of issuing these free 
passes by selling tickets at fixed rates for different seats, 
which would, it was urged, ensure certain returns to defray 
incidental expenses in connection with the stage. There 
was a split over it, and some of the actors, notably Girish 
Chandra, left, protesting against the innovation that was 
sought to be introduced, not so much because it was an 
innovation as in view of the fact that the arrangements were 
too poor to justify their demanding any monetary return in 
any shape from the public for the entertainment provided. 
The song* he composed on the occasion about the personnel 
of the party (which had decided to exhibit their show, for the 
first time in the history of the Calcutta Stage, on tickets to 
be purchased from the management at fixed rates), in 
slightly hitting every one of them, concludes with a very 
shrewd observation about the result likely to happen if the 
change contemplated were given effect to — the existing 


The song deserves to be quoted in extenso : — 
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social Structure would tumble down, and every door would 
open to the golden key. 

The year 1872 then marks a definite stage in the histon 
of western influence on Bengali Theatre. 

Efforts for a Permanent Stage 

It is, however, proper at this juncture to recall to our 
mind that the eflbrts made by the National Theatre for 
organising a permanent stage for the entertainment of the 
public had been anticipated long before; the want had been 
acutely felt. The gates of the aristocratic leaders of society 
were not always open to one and all; their entertainments 
were, after all, private affairs and designed only to delight 
themselves, their friends and relatives; and there are cases 
on record to show that many, among them numerous self- 
respecting gentlemen, had to swallow their discomfiture 
and disappointment at their inability to procure admission, 
by any manner of means, to the charming shows at Pathuria- 
ghata and Jorasanko. From the life of Madhu Sudan, it 
appears that the question of a permanent theatre had 
demanded an answer even by the year 1866, and the idea of 
entertaining the public for money could not have been far 
away. But much earlier than that, in 1860, we find an 
attempt made to cope with the demand (which must have 
existed) by issuing an appeal in the form of a Prospectus 
for what was to be called “The Calcutta Public Theatre ’. 
As only a reference to it has been made in the vernacular 
paper Soma-Prakdsh, and as it occupies an important place 
in the history of the Bengali stage, the text of this prospectus 
may be reproduced here. 

“The desideratum of a Public Hindoo Theatre as a 
source of national and intellectual amusement adapted to 
the present advanced state of Hindu Society is now 
gradually being felt by all civilised members of the Hindu 
community. The enlightened Hindu mind now employed 
in pursuits of intellectual improvement and capable of 
comprehending entertainments of a refined and more 
improved order, is no longer gratified with the much 
derived (derided?) Jatra and other amusements that were 
perhaps better suited to the degraded state of native society, 
deprived of its primitive civilisation and not cheered by 
any light from the western world. The cultivated Hindu 
mind, cherished under the auspices of its present rulers. 
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now seeks to introduce and engage in these literary and 
scientific entertainments which form a distinct feature of 
European Civilisation. This fact is manifest from the great 
zeal and energy that have been and are being displayed by 
some of the educated and intelligent members of the 
wealthier Bengalee community in reorganizing the Hindu 
stage and improving it after the European model. But as 
these Amateur Theatres cannot be expected to be 
accessible and open to the public at large (the very 
object in such cases being the entertainment of private 
friends) a Public Theatre affording refined intellectual 
amusements and instructive moral entertainment, calculated 
to improve and raise the national character and constructed 
upon artificial principles and on a sufficiently large scale 
to be accommodating to the public in general is much to 
be wished for. Having such an object in view the projectors 
have designed to set on foot the Calcutta Public Theatre. 

This Theatre will be established at a conspicuous part 
of the Town that may be convenient to the native as well 
as the European audiences. 

Fresh txagedies, comedies, and farces composed by the 
best authors that may be available for the time being and 
suited to the taste of the present age will be acted on the 
stage of Calcutta Public Theatre at all seasons of the year. 

The stage with its Scenes and wings will be painted 
and decorated by good painters after the present 
fashion See.”* 

The “projectors” or those who started the scheme and 
issued the appeal were Rad ha Madhab Haidar (also styled 
“Manager”) of 102/7, Aheeritolla Street, Calcutta, and 
Jogendra Nath Chatterjee. Unfortunately, no precise in- 
formation is forthcoming as to what response was made 
to this appeal by the public but we are not left in ignorance 
as to the ultimate failure of the prospectus issued.f What 


* The Hindu Patriot, 11th February, 1860. 
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is certain, however, is that, due to the enterprise and activity 
of a few young men, a public theatre was started a dozen 
years later and catered to the public, admission 
being by tickets which had to be secured by purchase. In 
short, the theatre was no longer amateur but professional, 
and this organ of western influence, this medium of amuse- 
ment, was at last assured of a secure and permanent footing. 
This was in 1872, and the year thus marks, as has been 
said, a definite advance of western influence in Bengal. 
The builders of the stage in the years that were to follow 
were, almost all of them, agreed on the scheme and' intent 
on doing as best as they could in their attempts for the im- 
provement of the drama. The machinery of the stage and 
the main dramatic forms were, as has been noticed, taken 
up already and it remains now to trace its further progress 
under western influence through the next forty years, 
1872-1912. 


VI. Bengali Drama: 1872-1912 

If Bengali drama may have actually come into being 
in the period 1852-72, then the next forty years saw its 
further development in the course of its popularity, influ- 
ence and technique. These years brought with them the 
regular and professional stage with its actors and authors, 
painting, music and dancing, and the other constituents of 
the theatre (which had already been presented) prominently 
into the fore-front and these, in their turn, created a demand 
which was met as best as possible. As a powerful organ 
of public feeling, the theatre had to be recognised by 
legislation which , sought to curb its sting by imposing 
restraints for the purpose of maintaining peace and order; 
this may be substantiated by the presence of the Dramatic 
Performance Act in the list of legislative penal measures 
passed by the Government. The period is marked by the 
writings of many authors of distinction — Girish Chandra, 


“The Yatra, Panchali, Bai and Khemla have all been cut off one 
by one; will the people of our country, then, be altos^ether deprived 
of entertainments? Let us revive our former plays and other means 
of amusement. Having seen the Ratnavali, the Sakuniala, and other 
plays on the stage, we thought this refined pleasure would be gradually 
revived, but it is a matter of regret that it is no longer talked of. 
Babu Radha Madhab Haidar and a few other gentlemen endeavoured 
to build a public theatre, but the attempt has been given up for want 
of support.** — Soma-PraMsh, Baisakh 30, 1269 B.S. 
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Amrita Lai, Kshirod Prasad Vidyavinod, Dwijendra Lai, 
Rabindra Nath, with many others of a lesser note. Apart 
from the fact that the drama is in itself a western institu- 
tion, originally speaking, and that the stage machinery is 
an imported item in the list of our entertainments, the 
writings of most are characterised by elements contributed 
more or less by foreign model, and they should provide 
interesting objects of study from our point of view. 

Girish Chandra 

Girish Chandra (1844-1912) summed up in himself the 
main course of the public stage through all these years. 
He was nursed in childhood by Pauranic stories, by Kathds 
as they are technically called, and later, when he grew up 
into a full-fledged dramatist, these stood him in good stead 
by supplying themes for his mythological plays. This 
a;ccounts for the essentially oriental or national stamp in 
so many of his writings. It was, again, the poet Iswar 
Gupta, who inspired him in his boyhood with a desire to 
win fame by the poet’s profession; he had seen the great 
man received into rich and fshionable circles with honour, 
and the boy’s vision remained with him to spur him on to a 
literary career that should bring honours. It had led to his 
becoming a regular subscriber for the Sambad-Prabhdkar 
edited by the poet. Thus he carefully and consciously 
studied the rich inheritance of literary diction spread before 
him from the treasure-house of the poets of a preceding 
-age. The extensive vocabulary which he had thus acquired 
was then applied by him to the translation of English 
poem,* and this is a significant fact in the study of the influ- 
•ences that worked on the future poet. At first Girish 
Chandra took office in the firm of Messrs. Atkinson, Tilton 
Sc Co., as a Book-keeper and then the Chief Accountant; 
in that capacity he came into close touch with Mrs. G.W.B. 
Lewis, a friend and countrywoman of Mr. Atkinson’s, 
whose books he had to keep. Mrs Lewis was a brilliant 
actress in her days and she had been running a theatre on 
her own in Calcutta, her gifts being very much appreciated 
by the audience. She was at first amused with the frank 
opihions of the Bengali accountant on the performances at 
her theatre; but his cleverness interested her and, in course 

GMshchandra, pp. 38-40, Abinash Chandra Gangopadhyay, 1927. 
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of her evening rides, he was a constant companion, and he 
then got much practical advice, suggestion and a genera] 
stimulus to his imagination in her talks to him on the 
subject of plays and their acting. 

One of the friends of the Baghbazar Amateur Theatre, 
he was, as has been described, all along with it and secedeef 
only when the National Theatre had agreed to become 
professional, accepting money in return for the entertain- 
ment. His objection was based on the fact that the Bengali 
Stage was not yet sufficiently advanced to expect any pecu- 
niary returns and that it would have then to depend on the 
changeable taste of the public, thus losing much of its signi- 
ficance as a social and educational institution. Into the 
interesting history of the rise of various professional stages, 
this is hardly the occasion to enter; but the names — The 
Great National, The Classic, The Minerva, The Unique. 
The Star, The Emerald — are suggestive enough; most of 
them were popular and drew large houses, proving 
successful concerns from the financial point of view and 
coming to grief mostly for culpable neglect on the part of 
their proprietors. A few important incidents, however, 
ought to be recorded here as indicating definite stages in 
the progress of western influence; the first benefit night 
performance was given on the 29th March, 1873, to help 
the building of the Mayo Hospital; the Great National 
Theatre was built in that year, after the model of 
Mrs. Lewis’s Stage, of timber, and this was the first Indian 
Stage housed on its own grounds. In 1878, the Viceroy first 
graced the Indian Stage with his presence, on the occasion of 
a benefit performance in aid of the Temperance Movement; 
this indicated the growing popularity of the new medium. 

Girish Chandra was very much in evidence in these 
theatres; in their making and unmaking he was an 
important factor; new stages seemed to be built for him 
and their fate depended on him, for if they could not secure 
his services they were likely to be ruined concerns. Thus 
it is true in a sense that he created the stage, and the line 
of its growth and development was intimately linked with 
him. Some of the important facts in connection with his 
training and tendencies have been given already; it will be 
sufficient, then, to say that he did not scruple to use English 
or western help as much as possible. In getting up one of 
his dramas, Mr Pym who had some reputation in such 
affairs was the dress-master; Mr Willard, a well-known 
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painter, was engaged in painting the scenes; and he caused 
it to be printed on the handbills — “I have freely availed 
myself of European aid in mounting and dressing the piece 
with strict adherence to time and place.”* There is nothing 
surprising, therefore, if we come across signs of western 
influence in his plays. 

On going through an account of Girish Chandra’s life, 
the first thing that strikes us is his unwillingness to appear 
in the role of an author. Instead, he retouched the poems 
of Michael Madhu Sudan and the novels of Bankim Chandra 
and undertook to see them through the stage; V isha-brksha, 
Durgesha-nandini and Mrndlini were thus dramatised by 
him. Even Dina Bandhu Mitra’s story, Yamdlaye Jivanta 
Mdnush, was so utilised. Michael Madhu Sudan Datta won 
appreciation through his representation of Meghnddhadh; 
this was for him uphill work, for few people could read blank 
verse in those days; they thought the proper way to read it 
was to proceed naturally, as in prose; and this fact is ridi- 
culed by Girish Chandra in two lines of a song composed 
by him in a satiric vein. 

51^ if ’ll HI f c? I 

cjR ii 

“Does not move the hand nor the leg, goes on calmly; 

Reads blank verse like the (even) flow of a river.” 

Paldshlr Yuddha, by Nabin Chandra, was similarly adapted 
by him for the stage. When, however, plays were not 
forthcoming even though advertisements were issued for 
them, he was obliged to come out as a dramatist; he ran- 
sacked the sources of the Rdmdyan and the Mahdhhdrat, and 
Rdvanbadh was the precursor of many to follow. In 1881 
he had composed Ananda-Raho, but it was not a success, 
for apparently there was no adjustment yet in his ideas. In 
the same year came out Vrajavihdr (printed 1883) one of his 
earliest operas, and strangely enough, the song element in 
one of his operas, Prahldd-Charitra, was very much below 
the average, so much had his conception of an opera 
changed in course of the years. Chanda was, really speak- 
ing, his first historical drama, the story having been based 
on Tod’s Rajasthan. Apart from other traits, it is of interest 
to observe that Girish Chandra had adopted the function 

* Printed in his handbills for the third night of his Macbeth, 
quoted in Abinash Chandra Gangopadhyay*s Girishchandra, p, 390. 
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of the Greek chorus in interpreting or giving expression to 
the thoughts and feelings of dramatis personae, utilising it 
in the Swara-sanginis in his Delddr. More direct as a result 
of western influence was his Jydysa-ka-tydysa (1906), com- 
posed in a lighter vein and modelled on one of Moli^re’s 
plays. His translation of Macbeth was a remarkable 
production, a distinct contribution to Bengali literature, 
and claiming admiration for its naturalness in its version 
of Shakespeare. The pancharangs composed by him were 
also after the western model. It may be noted in passing 
that he has used the term drshya in describing the divisions 
of the play in his farces and pancharangs as well as in some 
of the operas, but the terms ankas and garbhdnkas have 
been used in his more solid performances, even in his Alddin 
and Abu Hosen. The influence of Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra may be seen in his Salnam and Vishdd, while 
for his frequent introduction of a woman in man’s dress he 
may have been largely indebted to the Elizabethans. 

In concluding this extremely brief account of Girish 
Chandra from the point of view of western influence, it 
remains to be added to what has been said above that he 
was no less distinguished as a trainer than as an author, and 
that most of the actors and actresses of the period were 
directly taught by him, and in this way he exerted a 
tremendous influence on the public by means of their 
histrionic activity. 

Other Dramatists and Their Comrades 

Of the many comrades of Girish Chandra in the task 
of organising the theatre, Dharmadas Sur specialised in 
stage construction;* when the stage machinery was con- 
cerned, he was consulted and whatever success the Bengali 
theatre has achieved in this respect has been partly due to 
his efforts. Such modifications as easily movable or sliding 
scenes for rolled-np scenes were copied from the Olympic 
Theatre managed by Australian actors who permitted 
Jogendra Nath Mitra to study their devices at close quarters; 
another of this band, though his field of activity was 
different, was Ardhendu Shekhar Mustafi (1850-1908),*f 

• ‘Dharmadas taught the Bengali to built a stage.’ 

\—Puratan-Prasanga, Second Series, p. 133. 

tJbici., pp. 171-172. 
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when only 17 years old, he had to shoulder much of the 
burden that fell to his companions, inspired as they were all 
with a passion for the stage. Even at that tender age he 
excelled as an actor, not in one or two but in many roles — 
as a woman, an old man, a hero, a Mussalman. Specially 
was his gift appreciated in the accurate reproduction of 
provincial dialects. He could, to a nicety, speak with the 
accent and intonation of Faridpur and Chittagong people. 
When Abu Hosen was to be staged on the Emerald Theatre, 
he took care to pronounce the Urdu words that occurred 
there in exactly the same way as a man from Delhi might 
speak. His command over other provincial fanguages of 
India was so great that when he went to Jammu with his 
party to perform at the Royal Palace there, he translated 
the two plays, Sitar Vanavas and Budo Shdllker Ghdde Roan 
into Gurumukhi, and so excellent were his powers of training 
that the party won great applause by these shows. He 
toured throughout India to popularise the dramatic art, 
but so far as Bengal is concerned the stage is beholden to 
him not only with respect to the training given to actors 
but also the make-up. He would advise the music-master 
about particular tunes, the dancing master about his lessons, 
the stage manager about painting and dress. All the items 
received his careful scrutiny and he was one of the most 
powerful instruments in popularising or spreading western 
influence on the Bengali drama, or rather, creating the 
Bengali stage on the model of the west. If ever there was 
a missionary in service of the theatre, it was Ardhendu. 

Another remarkable member of that early group of 
actors and dramatists was Amrita Lai Basu (1853-1930) who 
first began his career on the Bengali stage as an actor, 
coming out next as an author of some minor farces, and 
later rising to be the manager of the Star Theatre. When 
he was too young to understand Shakespeare, he listened in 
raptures to his father’s recitations from the English dramatist. 
During his stay in youth at Benares, he became acquainted 
with the history and literature of France and England, 
through his close association with Raj Chandra Sanyal, a 
college librarian.* Though there are serious dramas of his 
composition such as Tarubdld, V ijay-V asanta and Harish 
Chandra, his principal contribution to Bengali dramatic 

• CSHI ^ \'—Puratan-Prasanga, 

Second Series, p. 81. 
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literature has been through his comic plays — plays like 
Vivaha-vibhrdt. It has been demonstrated that the character 
of Blockman Fish as drawn in Amrita Lai’s Rdjd Bahadur 
has been taken largely from Sly in Shakespeare’s Taming 
of the Shrew, a fact which will be brought home if we 
merely read side by side the third scene of the Bengali play 
with the first and the second scene in the Introduction of 

the English play. If we read for the Host and 

Kalachand for the Seivant — the characters will appear to 
be not enlargements, but photographic representations even 
to the extent of the language used.* His farce, Chdtujye 
Bandujye, has been taken from an English original, Cox and 
Box. Over and above this, the trace of western influence 
may be seen in his abuse of anglicised members of Bengali 
society and in his use of ‘pidgin English’, in a satiric vein, 
as well as in his adaptations from Moli^re. 

As one of the prominent dramatists in the period 
under consideration, the works of Kshirode Prasad Vidya- 
vinod (1863-i9.:i7) desei've to be studied with reference to 
the present point of view and also because there are certain 
definite stamps on his writings which link him to the west. 
His work as a writer of plays has been characterised by 
variety, for he tried historical, religious, mythological, 
■operatic and fanciful dramas. He did not follow most of 
his predecessors in their use of the word garbhdnka to 
indicate ‘scene’, but persisted in using the word drshya in 
that sense. In some of the plays, e.g., in Kinnari and 
Rdkshas-o-Ramam, there is a prologue in the form of a song 
but in most cases the prologue is altogether dispensed with. 
He makes a free use of this subdivision, packing sometimes 
as many as ten scenes into one act. Choric songs and duets 
are occasional features, but more important from our point 
of view is the deliberate attempt of the dramatist to main- 
tain unity of place as far as possible in some of his works. 
In his Julia, for example, the first act describes incidents at 
Bassora, the second act deals with those at Bagdad, while 
in the third act, all the scenes except the first are situated 
at Bagdad. Under such limitations the dramatist seems 
to have adopted, probably as an experimental measure, one 
of the prominent features of the classical dramas of Europe, 

• Bangaia-NStake Bh5ver Milan, S. N. Mitra, BangabO.nl, Pans, 
1330 B.S. 
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and, in that way, has provided an interesting topic for 
comparison with the views of Michael Madhu Sudan. 

Dwijendra Lai Ray had captured the imagination of 
the public in Bengal for a few years with a grip which 
seemed to place him as the greatest dramatist of the country, 
but the years have again reversed this opinion and restored 
the proper perspective to a very great extent. He appears 
no longer as the author who had cast his competitors com- 
pletely into shade. He wrote an account of his beginnings 
as a dramatist; he had prepared for such a life by his 
previous knowledge in English plays. He knew Manfred by 
heart; the best passages of Shakespeare, that he read again 
and again, he could recite with ease. Before he went to 
England, he had seen Addison’s Cato and Shakespeare’s 
Julius Ccesar on the stage; in England he attended many 
plays, and thus his fondness for the theatre grew more and 
more. He began to write plays in blank verse after 
Shakespeare, and his opera Shordb-Rustdm was modelled on 
Shelley.* There is much foreign influence in his tunes 
and harmonies, in his chorus songs, in the anglicised ex- 
pressions of his speech. His remarkable persistence in the 
use of prose in preference to verse as the medium of speech 
in his dramas, and the detailed stage-direction so character- 
istic of him as to be a mannerism, point also to a foreign 
model, and the examples of Shaw and Galsworthy might 
have supplied him with the hint. His historical and social 
dramas contain much that is excellent and inspiring, but it 
is unnecessary, for our purpose, to analyse them or to explain 
why he was idolised by the public on account of his plays.f 

In the matter of dramatic composition, Rabindra Nath 
has to his credit a considerable amount of work and, as in 
many other things, there are traits here which distinguish 
him from other writers. All his life he has been a lover of 
the stage and private theatricals have been to him a never- 
failing source of delight; they are a remarkable feature in 
the educational institution founded by him and they had 
been so in the cultural clubs which grew under his care. 
Though very young, he participated in the success of 
Jorasanko Theatre, the influence of which was not lost on 

* The Ndtyamandir, Vol. I, Imdr N afyaflvaner IrambJta, 

t Dwijendra Lai’s prose construction also bears frequent echoes of 
English style. His greatness as a dramatist has been brought out by 
J. Satyanarayan Murthy, M.A., B.L. in the Natyakala, Dec. 1934, 
pp. 15-23. 
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him. In some of his later works he has declared in favour 
of the old idea in stagecraft in Bengal, doing away with 
scenes and scenic devices which, it may be feared, hampers 
the free play of imagination and chains it down to solid 
earth. It is a matter of speculation how far this return to 
old practice is influenced, if at all, by the theories of new 
art in modern Europe. Apart from that, however, as a 
dramatist we find that his works betray four marked 
tendencies — (i) representation of myths and legends in a 
new light; (ii) plots, more or less historical, treated more 
from the subjective than the objective point of view; 
(Hi) comic efforts characterised by pure fun, free from any 
grossness, and from the need of playing to the gallery which 
mars the otherwise excellent effect intended by many well- 
known writers; and (iv) treatment of symbolical themes by 
means of dramatic representation. 

In whatever he wrote, he consciously freed himself 
from any western bias or artistic pre-possessions,* and this 
is to be noticed as early as the year 1881 when his Rudra- 
chanda first saw the light of day; as the Hindu Patriot^; 
remarked about the book: 

“This is the title of the melodrama from the pen of a 
Writer, who belongs to a nest of singing birds, and to whose 
credit it may be said that amid great temptations they have 
made literature and poetry the vocation of their life.' The 
sons and daughters of the venerable Babu Devendra Nath 
Tagore have set an example which the scions of our noble 
families might follow with advantage and credit. As regards 
the performance under notice we need scarcely say it is not 
a drama properly so-called nor an opera. Of course the 
writer would not stoop to the composition of farces, and his 
performance is not a farce. It is a sort of interlocutory 
poem, short but sweet. 

“The writer, we may add, not long ago visited Europe, 
and though fond of English scenes and the English people, 
his Anglican partiality has not made him so unpatriotic as 
to abjure his national language and the habits and customs 
of the country of his birth. He is culling honey from foreign 
flowers to enrich his home, but is quite national in his tone 
and feeling.” 

It is customary to find the name of Rabindra Nath as 
a dramatist somehow associated with that of Maeterlinck, 

* Vide Prabdsl, Jyaishiha, 1339 B.S. 

t The Hindu Patriot, May 23, 1881. 
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possibly because both represent life’s problems by means of 
symbols; but such representation, it is needless to say, is not 
unfamiliar to the Bengali mind; the Prabodha-chandroday 
is one , of the many works of Iswar Gupta which may be 
mentioned in this connection. The difference in the method 
of the older and the younger Bengali poet is due no doubt 
partly to the intervening period and partly to the peculiar 
temperament of Rabindra Nath. Again, a chronological 
examination of their dramatic writings will convince the 
student that the last production of Tagore’s first period 
almost synchronises with the first appearance on the stage 
of Maeterlinck’s plays, as the following table will show, and 
that within this period the brilliance of Tagore’s workman- 
ship forms a curious contrast to the almost uniform in- 
sistence on the part of the Belgian writer on death and the 
gloomy atmosphere of the Tragedy of life. 


Rabindra Nath 

1881 Rudrachanda. 
Bhagnahrday. 

1883 Vdlmtki-Pratibhd. 

1884 Nalini. 

1885 Kdl-Mrgayd. 
Mdydr-Kheld. 
Prakrtir Pratishodh. 


Maeterlinck 

1889 Princess Maleine. 

1890 The Blind. 

T he Intruder. 

1891 The Seven Princes. 

1892 Pelleas and Melisande. 
1894 Alladine and Palomides. 

Home. 

The Death of Tintagiles. 
1896 Aglavaine and Selysette. 


If any connection between Rabindra Nath and 
Maeterlinck in the matter of dramatic workmanship is at 
all possible, it must have been that Tagore was confirmed , 
in the idea of adopting the dramatic form for the purpose 
of conveying truths by way of symbolism, and that his later 
writings in this respect approach more closely the Belgian 
dramatist than older plays composed in Sankrit and their 
Bengali imitations; thus the human element is subtly 
interwoven into the symbolic characters in Tagore just as 
in Maeterlinck. 

In thus confining our treatment only to some of the 
principal dramatists belonging to the period, many traits 
have been doubtless overlooked. The varieties distin- 
guished under the head of operas arrest attention; serious 
opera, comic opera, tragic opera (as in Hara-vildp, by 

13 
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Radha Nath Mitra), new operatic mask (as in Nava-basar, 
with musical notation by the same author, Radha Nath 

Mitra, and described or explained in Bengali as 

all sorts have been attempted, more 

or less inspired by western influence. The first opera was 
said to have been composed by Hari Mohan Ray about 
1865. Its name was Jdnakhvilap.* Many dramatists who 
once achieved distinction and have now been merged in 
oblivion are necessarily omitted. Such had been Lakshmi 
Narayan Chakravartif whose Nandavanshochchhed Ndtak 
in 1875 was acclaimed as the best tragedy in the language. 
In the Bhdrati from 1284 Bengali year began to appear Ben- 
gali translations . 9 f various passages from foreign writers 
possessing dramatic interest, e.g., the famous speech of Mark 
Antony in Julius Ccesar, the first scene in Macbeth of the 
meeting of the witches; scenes from Moliere translated from 
the original French, etc. 

The year 1912 presents a definite landmark on account 
of Girish Chandra's death in that year which is a significant 
event in the world of Bengali drama; Mano Mohan Basu’s 
death had preceded by a few days. 

VII. 1912 and After 

Of the many years that have since passed, it is 
impossible to fix any characteristic trait and to link accu- 
rately the present with the past. But certain observations 
may still be made, and there are interesting facts to be 
noted likewise. The services of the drama as a means of 
propaganda have been utilised by the Government, and 

« «‘tiR srtt i 

’IKS I 

I «It5 
^ \ 

Preface to the MSininl, Hari Mohan Ray, 1875. This was, however, 
preceded by Annada Prasad Banerji’s Sakiintala (1865) which has a 
better claim therefore to be called the first Bengali opera. 

Sj. Brajendra Nath Banerji places JUnakhvil^p in 1867. 

t Eldest son of Thakurdas Chakravarti (1820-78); established an 
H. E. School at Ariadaha. Thakurdas had been a pupil of Blare \s and 
Derozio’s, and had advanced ideas on education. His son’s play shows 
marked influence of Hamlet — incest, poison, Ophelia, Taertes and 
Horatio. 
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the results are Devaduta and similar plays composed under 
the patronage of the Public Health Department; the 
Devaduta was composed in imitation of Everyday 
Godmochers staged by English boys and girls. Political 
piopaganda has taken recourse to the play medium in recent 
years, and ‘the play is the thing’ also in the weekly All-India 
Radio programme. The dramas of Maeterlinck have 
been partly translated by Sourindra Mohan Mukherji. 
The composition of one-act plays full of psychological 
interest by Manmatha Ray is a new feature, and it 
is not very difficult to point out similar plays in 
the west. A new experiment is also being made in the 
staging of Tagore’s plays on the public theatres of Calcutta, 
and it has succeeded in more than one instance. But 
the Pauranic plays still hold the audience and it seems that 
Girish Chandra’s words to Nabin Chandra on the subject of 
dramatising his Kurukshetra — “The time will come when 
the craze for lip-deep patriotism as at present will pass away 
and Pauranic plays will again be appreciated’ — have at last 
proved true. Lastly, in spite of traces of western influence 
still persisting and acting in new lines, as has been pointed 
out above, it may be remarked that the age of tutelage and 
dependence on English models is over, on account of greater 
insistence upon reality, e.g., in the painting of scenes; and 
the naming of Ndtya Mandir, Ndtya Niketan, etc., has a 
significance of its own. Of late, a formidable rival to the 
stage has made its appearance in the form of the cinema, a 
western medium, and as in other countries it is bound to 
exert an influence on the future of the drama which, 
however, may be expected to retain its hold on the country 
because of its being more closely allied to life, and far less 
mechanical than the cinema. 


* By Prof. Manmatha Mohan Bose. 
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INFLUENCE IN PROSE FORMS 
I. Preliminary Remarks 

The slightness of Bengali prose in pre-British days is 
an admitted fact, and there can be simply no comparison 
between prose before and after the days of British influence. 
It is no doubt true, as has been asserted again and again, 
that prose is a later phenomenon in the evolution of literary 
forms — but the principal European vernacular literatures 
had developed virile prose and cultivated it fairly exten- 
sively before the expiry of the seventeenth century, and 
thus preceded Bengali by two hundred years, if not more. 
What is striking in this connection is the wide prevalence 
of verse in contradistinction to prose in the history of 
Bengali literature before the nineteenth century, and the 
possible influence of Sanskrit in this matter has been already 
noted in the introductory chapter. One naturally recalls 
to mind the defence set up by a school of early Bengali 
dramatists, that the Indians have a special aptitude for 
music, for beautiful sounds and cadences; that this aptitude 
leads them more to verse than to prose; and that such 
aptitude should not be spoilt by imitation of western 
manners. Whatever be the reason, it is rather interesting 
to dwell on and discuss this peculiar or curious character- 
istic, the abandonment of what seems to-day the more 
natural and direct of the literary forms and an almost 
inexplicable preference for versifying in Sanskrit, and 
consequently in the vernaculars, even when writing on 
subjects furthest removed from poetry and music — history, 
mathematics and dictionary. When we place side by side for 
the purpose of comparison Bengali prose and verse literature 
of the years gone by, or the prose literature before and after 
the nineteenth century, there is no gainsaying the wonderful 
transformation brought about. Reference has been 
already made to Bengali prose in the Shunyapurdn and 
elsewhere in the introductory chapter of this book, and in 
addition we may cite Blumhardt’s Catalogue of the Marathi, 
Gujrathi, Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Pustu and Sindhi 
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MSS. in the Library of the British Museum.* Few manus- 
cripts in this catalogue date from before the 18th century 
and most of the collection is by Halhed of the Bengali 
Grammar fame. Some passages have, however, been 
selected which point unmistakably to the existence or 
gradual prevalence of prose. 

The comparative dearth of prose has been, time and 
again, noticed by all students of Bengali literature and our 
business here is to point to it, to indicate, more or less 
approximately, the wide extent of western influence and its 
extensive results. Prose had never before, in any large 
measure, outgrown the nature of comments, or notes by 
way of explanation or comment. Hence the sudden growth 
of prose, conducted with great speed and also with 
systematic efforts by people who felt its want either through 
their acquaintance with other literatures or by reason of 
their ratiocinative nature and temperament, is one of the 
marked results or signs of the new lines along which 
Bengali literature was to develop, and it is a subject which 
falls within the scope of our legitimate enquiry; we should 
see how far western influence was responsible for the rapid 
adoption and easy assimilation of new prose forms. 

II. Technique — Grammar and Dictionary 

For the proper consolidation of prose, the pioneer 
writers felt the necessity of codifying the laws of the 
language and of compiling a word-book which would be 
handy for consultation in cases of difficulty. It may be 
pointed out, however, that the fact of verse being the 
accepted literary medium for the expression and con- 
veyance of ideas, limits the growth of the literature and 
confines it to particular classes of men, men who are trained 
in the classics and who realise the power of euphony and 
rhythm, while the tendency of prose is to throw open the 
gates of literary expression wider and wider, and to 
formulate rules of composition for guidance in practice. 

The advent of English literary models on the field led 
to the clearing of the language from Persian words and 
idioms to a very large extent, so that, generally speaking, 
one finds a curious contrast when comparing a Bengali 

• by Dr. Suniti Kumar 

Chatterji. Vangiya Sahitya Parishat PaUiM, 1329 B.S. 
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passage cast in that mould with one after English influence 
had done its work. It is not a fact that all pre-western 
prose was coloured by the Persian tint, but whatever there 
was of it gradually faded away, and we may suggest that 
this process of gradual elimination was accelerated by 
contact with the west which drew attention to a different 
source, so that the literature seems now to be so much of a 
foreign element to the Muhammadan writers that some 
are trying now to re-introduce old words or introduce new 
words definitely possessed of a fresh and Persian flavour, 
e.g., khun (blood), shahid (a martyr), sher (a tiger), etc. 

Those who took their cue from English books were 
naturally fond of English turns of expression, and thus there 
came to be two different ideals of sentence-construction in 
the language. New words also have been added; we have 

picked up many like c^, 

’fsr, not only from English but 

from other western languages as well, the words jdndld 
and fitd, for example, coming directly from the Portuguese 
originals ‘janella’ and ‘fita’. So much did the anglicised 
Bengali mix English words in his speech, that at least in con- 
versation it lost its indigenous character and de.served to be 
held up to ridicule, as the dramatist Ram Narayan satirised 

it:* 'Ira — Ami ‘think' 

kari, tdnr se ‘danger’ ekhano ‘hang’ kachye. An interesting 
parallel is supplied by the Persian languagef which has 
likewise assimilated many French words and phrases, e.g., 
chemin-de-fer has become a household word Shemin-de-fa 
understood even by the Persian who is quite innocent of 
the French original. In Bengali, much of this modelling 
on English phrases has now been given up, and words like 

for “in continuation from the previous 

issue’’ have died out. Even from the best of our writers 
and the greatest, comes a clause like 

?ra 


* Nava-natak, Act II. 

t Prof. Aga K. Sliirazi of the Calcutta University had in hand the 
preparation of a list of Persian words distinctly borrowed from French. 
Cf, budjah for Fr. budget, dskdld for Fr. escalier, gar for Fr. gate. 

t In the now defunct magazine Bangabandhu, 
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which seems to be unconsciously modelled on English 
turns of expression. Again, what would be thought of a 

sentence like this: 3£t^'l ?F?f, — ^which appeared 

in the Ldvanyavati (1875), a novel “freely translated from 
English” by Parbati Charan Mookerjee? It was not for 
nothing that Bankim Chandra, even when he had been 
acknowledged the highest authority in Bengali language 

and literature, said with regret : * 'srf^'Rl C^i'^n 

I >ilt 

cm “11^511 CWC^f^ C^, 1555ilt«l 

15 ^ I 

Still, a sentence like the following which is either 
English or Sanskrit but certainly not Bengali would appear 
in his writings — 

( ) it 

It may be interesting to quote here from a reviewer 
in the Calcutta Review of 1884, who, disgusted with the 
anglicised expressions that abounded in Bengali as written 
by authors trained in English scholarship, remarked, while 
passing judgment on the Bediyd Bdlikd, a Bengali version 
of some French novel composed by Umesh Chandra Datta: 

“We find almost invariably that in translating from 
English into Bengali, Bengali writers closely imitate the 
idiom, style, and structural peculiarities of the original as 
if there were a legislative enactment or religious ordinance 
which prevents them from throwing the original English 
into a purely Bengali form.” 

In support of this remark he quotes: 


*** ‘^My writing has not become really Bengali even now. Even 
now I come across passages here and there which seem to be transla- 
tions from English. This defect is present in the Bengali of almost 
all who have to-day got an English education. You have seen Chandra 
Nath's Sakuntald; “he simply wrote English in Bengali type ... I had 
to take great pains.*' 

t ‘‘On returning unsuccessful, everything in detail was made known 
to Sitaram." 
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Writing a little more than thirty years ago Professor 
Jogesh Chandra Ray, in the preface to his grammar of the 
Bengali language, enumerated four grammars already 
existing in the field that he came across — and these were 
by Raja Ram Mohan Ray, Shyama Charan Ganguli, 
Nakuleswar Vidyabhushan and Loharam Siroratna, though 
MM. Haraprasad Sastri referred to 250 grammars in the 
8th volume of the Sdhitya Parishat Pairikd. The require- 
ments of school curriculum throughout the province may 
have called into being many more since that time; but it 
is remarkable that the first attempts in this direction were 
made pre-eminently by the new-comers from Europe who 
wanted to make a systematic study of the language or form 
of prose which they had to adopt for propaganda or for 
efficient administrative work. Naturally, the form of 
prose was moulded to a certain extent by their ideas of the 
Bengali language, and this is why in our study of western 
influence in prose forms we cannot omit all mention of 
their attempts, however experimental they were. 

As these come up to be considered, we find a marked 
influence of the west. Let us first take up grammars 
published before the nineteenth century; we find two 
remarkable attempts made, both by westerners. The first 
of these was by Padre Manoel da Assump^am, a Portuguese 
missionary who lived for some time in East Bengal, and 
who, recognising the importance for the missionary of 
acquiring mastery over the vernacular, formulated in 1743 
rules in the mode of Latin Grammar and made use of 
examples in the form of Bengali words. A facsimile 
reprint of his Grammar published from Lisbon has been 
published with a Bengali rendering by the Calcutta 
University. The next name is that of Nathaniel Brasey 
Halhed whose Bengali Grammar was printed at Hughli 


* Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray discusses the topic in an article 

{Prabdst, Pous, 1337 B.S.) where many current practices are 
called in question. Professor S. K. Chatterji calculated that 1-25 per 
cent words used in Bengali were English in origin, 44 Sanskrit (tatsama), 
51*54 derived from Sanskidt (tadbhava or deshi), and 3*3 were Arabic 
or Persian. 
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and published in 1778. This also had European learners 
in view, as is to be inferred from the initial words — 

I 

Halhed’s Introduction is interesting on account of 
his dwelling at some length on the intimate connection 
between Bengali and Sanskrit. “A Grammar of the pure 
Bengali dialect,” says he, “cannot be expected to convey a 
thorough idea of the modern jargon of the Kingdom.” But 
Sanskrit is “the grand source of Indian Literature,” and he 
supposes it to be anterior to Egyptian civilisation. Halhed, 
though writing only a grammar, had his vision of the liberal 
influence of western culture on Bengal, and while referring 
to the services of Mr. Wilkins who was the first to prepare 
a set of Bengali types, remarked on its significance in throw- 
ing open the treasures of European literature to a people 
“already rescued from Asiatic slavery.” “Even the credit 
of the nation is interested in marking the progress of her 
conquests by a liberal communication of Arts and Sciences 
rather than by the effusion of blood: and policy requires 
that her new subjects should as well feel benefits as the 
necessity of submission.” 

On the practical absence of Bengali prose in his time, 
Halhed is equally worthy of being quoted: 

“I might observe, that Bengali is at present in the 
same state with Greece before the time of Thucydides; 
when poetry was the only style to which authors applied 
themselves, and studied prose was utterly unknown. Letters 
of business, petitions, public notifications, and all such other 
concerns of common life are necessarily, and of course, 
written without measure or rhythm: I might also have 
added, without Grammar. But all the compilations 
dedicated to Religion, to History and to Morality, and all 
such works as are expected or intended to survive the 
composer, are invariably written in verse; and it is probable 
no other style will ever be adopted.” It is curious to note 
how this last prediction has been falsified. 

Next to Halhed, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the authorities of the College of Fort William 
turned their attention to the compilation of a grammar, and 
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the labours of Rev. Dr Carey were a landmark which 
guided later authors as a model. In the appendix, a list is 
given of the measures, weights and months, etc. Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray, among his varied interests, also composed 
a grammar of the Bengali language — Gaudiya Bhdshar 
Vydkaran — but it was mainly intended for western students; 
the terminology of his grammar takes after the terms 
current in English books.* It was printed at the 
Unitarian Press in 1826. It may be remarked in passing 
that there is little or no punctuation in the book and 
whatever there is of it is wrongly placed for the most part. 

The orthography is also peculiar; thus is written as % 
as ^ as and so on. Probably it reflects the current 
practice in writing. 

In 1846 was published John Robinson’s Vangabhdshdr 
Vydkaran; it was written with a view to supply the want 
of a good Bengali grammar for the use of native students, 
but it is interesting to note that it was a ti'anslation 
of Carey's Grammar; with this difference, however, that a 
list of “Dhatoos” was given in the appendix. “The neces- 
sity of a good Bengalee Grammar for the use of native 
students has long been felt; and the impetus which the 
Government of Bengal has given to the study of the lan- 
guage by the establishment of vernacular schools, appears 
to render such a work still more necessary. This demand, 
it was presumed, could not be more satisfactorily met than 
by a translation of the grammar published by the late Rev. 
Dr Carey, for the students of the College of Fort William, 
with a few additions and alterations. The translator has 
in every instance endeavoured to simplify the sentences by 
the use of such terms as appeared most intetlligible to the 
generality of natives. In the preparation of the work, he 
has received material assistance from two able Pundits, 
connected with the Serampore Press.” The book contains 
also a list of Bengali months, days, weights and measures 
— in the mode of western grammars. It may be remarked 
in this connection that the attempt to explain matters or 
facts of the language in a way that would appeal to the 
native mind, and the co-operation of the Pandits, resulted 
in bringing the Sanskrit model close to the mind of the 


* RajU Ram Mohan R^yer ingrdjUe llkhita Bdngld Vyakaran, 
R. C. Bannerji, The Bhdraivarsha, Shraban, 1339. 
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learner, so that such compilations served to strengthen the 
link between the two languages, and thus made the new 
Bengali more Sanskritic than ever. Robinson’s Grammar 
was published in 1846 from Serampore. Next year, in 
1847, Introduction to the Bengali Language, by Rev. \V. 
Yates, D.D., was published in two volumes, the first of which 
contained a grammar, a reader, and explanatory notes with 
an index and a vocabulary. Next, we may mention A 
Grammar of the Bengali Language, by Duncan Forbes in 
1861, in which the author freely availed himself of whatever 
he had found useful and satisfactory in the Grammars of 
Halhed, Carey, Haughton, Yates, and of an anonymous 
Pandit who had published a very good book on the subject 
in 1850 from Calcutta. 

It will be seen from the above how far western scholars 
helped in the writing of books on Bengali grammar, and it 
may be supposed that since they were assisted in their task 
by Indian scholars, they assimilated much that was in use 
in Sanskrit text-books, and the bond between Bengali and 
Sanskrit was knit, if possible, a little closer still. 

The first word-book or vocabulary as we may call it, 
so far as we know, was compiled by Padre Manoel da 
Assum^am, the Portuguese missionary referred to before, 
who had collected a number of Bengali words in use in the 
locality where he worked — at Bhowal in the Dacca District 
— with their Portuguese equivalents, for the beginner’s use; 
and he did so, to equip the young missionary sufficiently 
to discharge his duties. Next, we may mention, ”A 
vocabulary in two parts, English and Bengalee, and vice 
versa” by H. P. Forster,* a Senior Merchant in the Bengal 
Establishment, written in 1794 and “published in 1801,’’ 
though the copy in the Serampore College Library shows 
it to have been first edited in 1802. It is clear that the 
author at least felt that this was a pioneer work, and he said 
in his introduction to the vocabulary — English to Bengali 
— “There never having been a native Bengalee Gram- 
marian, nor indeed any author of note (I here speak of the 
vulgar Bengalee), who might be considered as a standard, 


* See Buckland’s Dictionary of Indian Biography. Henry Pitts 
Forster (1766 ?— 1815)— joined East India Company’s Bengal Civil 
Service in 1783, became Registrar of the Sadar Dewani Adalat of the 
24 Perganas in 1794, published the first English-Bengali vocabulary in 
1799 — 1802. It was largely through his efforts that Bengali became 
the official as well as the literary language of the province. 
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the orthography has, consequently, never been fixed.” This 
contains the strongest support to the importance of com- 
piling a dictionary. The first dictionary from Bengali 
to Bengali was Shabdasindhu by Pitambar Mukhopadhyay, 
a translation of the Sanskrit word-book Amarakosha, 
and it was published in 1809. In 1810, Mohan 
Prasad Thakur, Assistant Librarian to the College 
of Fort William, compiled a vocabulary from English 
to Bengali. The next work of note is that of Rev. 
Dr Carey,* D.D., “A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, 
in which the words are traced to their origin, and their 
various meanings given.” The preface is dated 1818, and 
Dr Carey acknowledged his debt to Dr Gilchrist, Dr Hunter 
and Mr Forster. It is remarkable that Rev. Dr Carey paid 
a tribute to the comparative purity of the Bengali speech; 
he said, “The common people in Bengal .... do not so 
frequently violate the rules of Grammar as might be 
imagined. They are, it is acknowledged, ignorant of many 
refined modes of expression, and, as may be expected, 
rustic in their conversation; but they appear to surpass 
many other nations in correctness.” It is also worth obser- 
vation that he stuck to Sanskrit roots and models as the 
source of the Bengali language, and we find this idea in his 
preface dated 1818: — 

“The Bengali language, of which the following is a 
Dictionary, is almost entirely derived from the sungskrita; 
considerably more than three-fourths of the words are pure 
Sungskrita, and those composing the greatest part of the 
remainder are so little corrupted, that their origin may be 
traced without difficulty.” „ 

Sir Graves Haughton’sf and Ram Kamal Sen’s works 
are other landmarks in the history of Bengali dictionaries. 
The latter composed his dictionary in English and Bengali 
in two volumes, but though the work was ready by 1817 
it was published from the Serampore Press in 1834. The 
author was also the “Native Secretary” to the “Asiatic, and 

*** ‘'Carey based his famous Dictionary of the Bengali Language 
(1815-1825), the source of all dictionaries of later times, on Forster’s 
Dictionary.” — Dr. S. K. De, Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century, Vol. I, p. 89. 

t Sir Graves Champney Haughton (1788-1849) came to India in 
1808, studied Oriental languages at Baraset and at the College of 
Fort William, became Professor of Sanskrit and Bengali at Haileybury 
1819-27, brought out a Bengali and Sanskrit dictionary, explained in 
English, in 1^3. See Buckland’s Dictionary of Indian Biography. 
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Agricultural and Horticultural Societies;” the book was 
dedicated to Lord William Cavendish Bentinck. In the 
dedication, the author said he undertook the task solely to 
facilitate Native education, to promote the public good, 
and what is more important from our point of view, — to 
diffuse “the literature of the west among the natives of 
India.” He noticed that the dictionaries that had appeared 
before his time were vocabularies rather than dictionaries, 
calculated to serve the purpose of students rather than 
general readers, and “containing only those words (but with- 
out their synonyms) which are constantly in use in the 
course of business and in common conversation.” The book 
was translated from Todd’s edition of Johnson’s English 
Dictionary and contained about 60,000 words. Rev. W. 
Yates, D.D.,* appended a vocabulary to his Introduction to 
the Bengali Language in the first volume, 1847. Mendi^es’ 
Dictionary, Bengali^nglish, the first edition of which was 
published in 1851, was a far more ambitious work; it was 
based on an Abridgment of Johnson’s Dictionary in English 
and Bengali, and compiled for the benefit of both European 
and Native students in acquiring their respective languages. 
Bengali dictionaries, like Shabddmbudhi (1853) % the 
Editor of Samvdd-Purnachandrodaya, Shabdasdra (1860) by 
Girish Chandra Vidyaratna, based on Dr. Wilson’s work, 
and Shabddrtha-prakdshikd (1863) by Keshab Chandra Ray 
Karmakar, followed, and it is a legitimate inference to say 
that they had been inspired by English models already in 
existence. 

Very little work has been done in Philology through 
the medium of the Bengali language. So far as philological 
discussions in general are concerned, as published in the 
Vangiya Sdhitya Parishat Patrikd or in other journals or in 
book form, it is the west that has given the lead to its study. 
There is no doubt, however, that academical philological 
discussions have very little connection with the general 
form of the language. But the interest in Bengali Philology 
may be traced to Sir George A. Grierson who was a diligent 
worker in the field and collected speciments from different 
districts for study and discussion. The works of Rabindra 

* See Buckland*s Dictionary of Indian Biography. Yates (1792-1845) 
came to India in 1815, joined W, Carey at Serampore, left him in 1817 
and established the Calcutta Missionary Union, wrote a number of 
educational works in Bengali, Hindustani, Hindi, Sanskrit, and Arabic, 
etc., etc. 
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Nath, Ramendra Sundar and Jogesh Chandra show very 
little direct influence of western philologists. The first 
English Grammarians adopted technical terms like Ach 

Sandhi ( Hal Sandhi ( Jiff ), and a list of 

Sanskrit Dhatus or roots was generally appended. What is 
more important is that the pioneers were conscious that 
they had been fixing the orthography for the first time. 
Another feature of the new style of composition, common 
to prose and verse both, was the practice of using punctua- 
tion marks as there might be occasion for it. The first 
introduction must have been in the nature of an innovation; 
we find in the translation of the Holy Bible into Bengali 
from the original,* an explanation of the mark of interroga- 
tion ( j»— ), evidently 
because in use for the first time. 

III. Biography, Autobiography and History. 

Biographies were certainly known to those times which 
preceded western influence; Jayananda’s Chaitanya-mangal 
and Vrindaban’s Chaitanya-Bhdgavat were the works of a 
period immediately after Sri Chaitanya’s earthly career was 
over. This was followed by numerous works on the lines of 
Vaishnav saints and devotees, e.g., Advaitamangal, Narot- 
tamavilds, etc. But such biographies were in verse; they 
were digressive, and they abounded in philosophical dis- 
putations, citing copious authorities from the Bhdgavat and 
other Purdns which lifted them from an essentially human 
interest. They were also more imaginative than historical. 
Thus, apart from the question of medium, prose or verse, 
there were other differences in form which can by no means 
be neglected or left out of consideration. With the dawn 
of the nineteenth century we find two notable attempts at 
biographical literature, Krshnachandra-charit and Pratdpd- 
ditya-charit, which were made under the auspices of the 
College of Fort William to supply learners with materials 
for the study of the language. It is significant that both the 
heroes were lay and historical figures. The latter book by 
Ram Ram Basu was published in 1800 while the former 


♦ The Holy Bible containing the Old and New Testaments, translated 
from the original into the Bengali Language, by the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries, Vol. rv, containing the Prophetical Books, Serampore : 
Printed at the Mission Press, 1805. 
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came out in 1808, composed by Rajib Lochan. Krshna- 
chandra-charit survived the general ruin or obloquy which 
overtook so many of the books written at this stage and was 
one of the first books to be prescribed by the Calcutta 
University for its examinations. From this time down to 
the appearance on the field of Rajani Kanta Gupta, there 
had been numerous attempts in this direction, for the 
biography was a potent weapon for propaganda in the hands 
of the educationist. Notable was the appearance of the 
Jlvan-charit ( ' published in 1849 and containing 

.sketches of the lives of Galileo, Newton, Herschel, Grotius, 
Linnaeus, Duval, Thomas Jenkins and Sir William Jones. 
What a great hold the book had on the rising generations is 
admirably told in the autobiography of D. N. Das, which is 
named Pdgaler kathd, in which the brilliant author recounts 
his own experience : — 

'31TCW, 

■si^RTfCVtH '®rfsiR R 

f% ^4^ *1Tf^ ^11 I ’ll 

I ^RR RCJl PR, fR 
'®l'RR '® 

I 

— ’It’ti:?!'?! ^«I1, I * 

The biographical literature of the nineteenth century 
Bengal is quite rich in content and wide in range. Accounts 
of, the lives of many Europeans and Americans were better 


* those days there appeared a book named Jlvan-charit which 
pleased me most of all. In that book is written the stories of great 
heroes and famous men of many countries ; I read those hves with 
geat care. Sivaji, Rani Mohan Ray, Hannibal, Napoleon, Tell, Pitt, 
Washington— when I read the superhuman exploits of these great men, 
I felt so much joy that I cannot describe it. I read that Jlvan-chc^it 
again and again, leaving aside dramas and stories. I now feel that 
repeated readings of those great inen^s adventures made .my mind 
strong and spirited, my heart bold and enthusiastic, my character sen- 
sitive and unyielding. I turned to be a violent hater of other people’s 
mastery and rule, and thus planted a thorn at the root of my happiness 
for all my life.” 
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known and appreciated at first; there are lives of Benjamin 
Franklin, Theodore Parker and other celebrities, composed 
in BengalL In 1860 the life of Sivaji was brought out by 
the Vernacular Literature Committee: the Committee had 
published the life of William Tell of Switzerland three 
years ago. But it is interesting to notice in this connection 
that a time came when such biographies of foreigners were 
received with disfavour; as we find Akshay Chandra Sarkar 
writing in his preface to a biography of Harish Chandra 
Mookherjee published in 1877, that the time had come 

when should be given up and our 

attention drawn to the lives of Indians. The right of the 
Indians to biographical accounts in Bengali came gradually 

to be acknowledged, and in books like 
by Jogendra Noth Bandyopadhyay Vidyabhushan, and 
undertaken at the suggestion offered by Bhudeb 
Mookherjee, lives of Westerners and Indians are to be found 
in close juxtaposition. Such books are full of exhortations 
to Indians to emulate those distinguished men whose lives 
are described, and the exhortations occur both in the body of 
the book and also in the concluding portions. Charitdshtak 
by Kalimay Ghatak was inspired by Bhudeb and contained 
lives of eight distinguished Bengalis. It was meant to 
counteract the ‘evel’ effects of Vidyasagar’s charitdvali. 

^ Later, however, the biographical literature came to 
be divested of such exhortations and to be planned with 
restraint and with a more ambitious and serious aim, in a 
more restrained style. The beginnings may be placed as 
early as the year 1875 when Rajani Kanta Gupta’s Jayadev- 
charit came out. The author’s remarks in the upasamhdr* 

* The first two paragraphs are worth quoting ; 

5#^ lilt's I 

^ sfl I 'afTOiCn ■Sfl 
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{pp. 55-61, second edition) are directed against the 
engrossing interest which works of fiction rouse in his 
countrymen, and he requests them to take a keener interest 
in the lives of their distinguished compatriots, asserting that 
the authors in Bengal had been, in the past, servants of 
Imagination or Poesy, and were not in the least anxious to 
know what reality was. This remark is more in consonance 
with learned and historical treatment, and displays 
a tendency to criticise available materials. 

“The compilation of lives of Indians is as difficult as 
to come across an account of Indian antiquities in an Indian 
language. It is no exaggeration to say that there is hardly 
a good biography of the great men of our country. Unfor- 
tunately, it was not the practice in our country to compile 
biographies according to the best method, therefore all 
matters relating to them have ended in rumours and fiction. 

“A devotee of the Goddess of Poesy has to offer wor- 
ship also to her companion. Imagination. The ancient 
authors, much attracted to Poesy, were prone only to des- 
criptions, unreal and fanciful, so they had no time to record 
facts appraved by history. What was there of materials for 
history has been ruined and scattered here and there by 
repeated revolutions. This is why we find an extreme lack 
of Indian history and of biographies of Indians.” 

The best work in this line Avas, hotvever, the life of 
Michael Madhu Sudan Datta by Jogindra Nath Basu in 
1888, a Avork well-documented, comprehensive and critical. 
Ram Tanu Lahiri o tatkalin Banga-samaj, by Siva Nath 
Sastri was another biography written on a similar plan. 

The autobiography is not altogether a new form in 
Bengali; for Kadachas are, practically speaking, travel 
diaries, autobiographical reminiscences conveyed in that 
form, and Govinda Dasa’s Kadachd is one of the important 
historical works on the life of Chaitanya. What the English 
or western influence did was to apply the newly fashionable 
prose to such Avritings, and thus we have a number of diaries 
and autobiographies in Bengali prose in the nineteenth 
century, though it is quite possible that notable autobiogra- 
phies composed in English and other Avestern languages had 
really some share in moulding similar works in Bengali 
literature. Among the autobiographies in Bengali, we 
should mention those of Keshab Chandra Sen, Raj Narayan 
Basu and D. N. Das; the last 1857-1900, a Cambridge 
graduate, Avrote his own life about 1888 but the publication 

14 
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was posthumous because he would not publish it in his life- 
time. The book is necessarily incomplete, as all autobiogra- 
phies are, — and consists of seventeen chapters which still re- 
tain their interest for the reader. One of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, in the line is Maharshi Debendranath Tagore’s 
autobiography, in which he chronicles important changes 
in his relatively uneventful career, from his 18th to his 41st 
year, — dawning of a new' consciousness, the beauties of the 
Himalayan grandeur, all finding adequate representation 
in his surprisingly simple style. This book, remarkable 
both for style and contents, was published in 1898. Earlier 
in the field had been Isw’ar Chandra Vidyasagar’s fragments 
of an autobiography which he had planned and begun but 
did not live to complete or to continue, and after writing 
only two chapters he died. The first edition was brought 
out in 1891 by his son Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyay. 
In recent years, on the threshold of the twentieth century, 
we came across the more ambitious and detailed work of 
the poet Nabin Chandra Sen who intersperses the narrative 
of his own life with mottoes sometimes taken from English 
poets. Tagore’s memoirs — Jivan-smrti and Chhinna-patra 
-—remain classical works in the field. Siva Nath Sastri’s 
Aimacharit is remarkable as a store-house of information 
and as a candid human document. 

The greatest want was felt in the department of history 
and the new writers took immediate steps to remove it. 
As soon as the College of Fort William began to issue its 
publications, undertaken for the foreign students of the 
language and literature of the province, history was among 
the subjects treated, and books like Mrittunjay Vidyalankar’s 
Rajavali (1804) were once widely read. The Calcutta School 
Book Society sponsored some attempts — Felix Carey’s 
Bengali translation of Goldsmith’s History of England, Tara 
Chand Datta’s Manoranjan Itihds, and U padeshakathd 
translated from Stretch’s Beauties of History. As early as 
1848, Vidyasagar wrote Bdnglar Itihds, a translation from 
Marshman’s. About 1865 there w'as a History of China in 
Bengali by Kristo Dhone Banerji, dedicated to Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore, — which was suitable for vernacular schools 
and which aimed at being a careful abstract of the political 
history of China with interesting chapters on the manners, 
customs and social conditions of her people. Bhudeb’s 
History of England, written in Bengali, has been translated 
into other Indian vernaculars and is still used in schools in 
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Bengal and outside. His sketches of the history of Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Judaea, Persia, Greece and Rome, which 
appeared under the name of Puravrtta-sar show the range of 
historical enquiry among the educated men of the period in 
which he lived. His history of Bengal (1830-1867), written 
in Bengali, broke new ground by dwelling at length on the 
social and economic condition of the people, in addition to 
the chronicling of political changes. Tod’s Rajasthan, 
translated later, was both a model and an inspiration; and 
the source of many a poetic lay, of many a historical novel 
and drama, is to be found there. It was greatly through the 
influence of this book that the history of the Rajputs became 
so popular in Bengal. 


IV. Essays. 

If we remember that the first memorable impetus to 
the composition, printing and publication of books in the 
ternacular came from the teachers and students of the Col- 
lege of Fort Willian, it will be possible for us to appreciate 
to a certain extent the range of western influence even at 
that early stage. The English civilians who studied there in 
order to be acquainted with the language of the people of 
the country were required to write freely and speak freely 
in the language or languages which they sought to learn. 
They had already an acquaintance, more or less wide, with 
the prose works of their own language, and their influence, 
it may be reasonably supposed, spread through their mode 
of writing. The teachers who had been appointed required 
text-books for use in their class. All this prepared the way 
for the prose essays. The same motive is discernible here 
as in the case of history. 

Some of the first prose compositions \vere due to the 
activity of the Christian Missionaries. They tried to propa- 
gate the Christian faith by giving publicity to numerous 
tracts for the edification of the people, and they had to meet 
attacks and counter-attacks, for literary parr)' and thrust was 
then in fashion. The controversies which raged between 
the Christian Missionaries on one side and Raja Ram Mohan 
on the other were carried on in the form of religious essays, 
in which the doctrines of the different religions were duly 
set forth. In 1815 Ram Mohan wrote and published his 
essay or commentary on the Vedanta-Sutra. In spite of 
orthodox opposition to his task there was a long and bitter 
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controversy between a member of the Serampore group of 
missionaries and the Raja, in the Brahmunical Magazine 
created solely for this purpose. In this connection it may be 
said that the earliest dissertation on religion written in 
Bengali prose under western influence must have been the 
book on the Catechism of the Christian Doctrine written 
by Don Antonio,* the son of the King of Busna; this book 
was translated by Padre Manoel da Assump^am already 
referred to. 

The scientific essay or treatise was not long in coming, 
and it entered into literature sometime between 1820 and 
1840. Then were written various prose works in the form of 
an essay or treatise. The educational and cultural societies 
that had been started for the spread of learning were active, 
and many European writers continued to write for schools 
and also for the people — Marshman, Carey, Robinson, Yates, 
Robert May, Pearson are names worth remembering for 
their work in this connection. The very titles of the books 

will tell their own tale — jtHI, 

c^TTt%f^'5ri 

Many of these treatises were translation 

from English to Bengali; almost all of them had their source 
in religious or educational activity. A general series on 
the benefits of science requires to be mentioned here; it is 
Vijndn-Sevadhi. Lord Brougham’s treatise on the objects, 
advantages, and pleasures of science was translated into 
Bengali in the first number of the series in 1832. The title 
page reads thus: 

sit# 

^ 

c»rrR^ i 

We do not know any other activities of this Samaj. The 
efforts of Akshay Kumar in this direction published in the 
Tattvabodhinl Patrikd helped considerably to “Indianize 
European Science”. Akshay Kumar’s Bdhya bastur sahit 
mdnab prakrtir samvandha vichdr (1851), though not a 
literal translation of George Coombe’s Constitution of Man, 

* Bengal, Past and Present, 1916. 
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was based on it; the illustrations only were selected with 
an eye on the Indian public, the argument was taken from 
the English book. The book refers to the rapid improve- 
ments in Europe as regards science, and gives a list of 
Bengali equivalents of many scientific terms current in- 
English language.* Akshay Kumar published an article in 
the Patrika (in 1843, Kartik), — based on Butler’s Analogy 
of Religion. His speeches and writings were marked by a 
passionate aippeal for culture through the medium of the 
vernacular as in his speech on the occasion of opening a 
Tattvabodhini Pathshala at Bansberia, Hughli,f on the 
18th Vaishdkh, 1843, for the teaching of science and theology 
through the vernacular. He was followed by a host of other 
writers who wrote on physics, chemistry and Algebra in 
Bengali. Notable are the names of TattvTivall, by Mathura 
Nath Burman, printed in 1860 by the Brahmo Samaj press 

and treating of the general properties of matter ( 

etc.), Vlj-ganit by Prasanna Kumar 
Sarbadhikari in 1873 written ten years before and suggested 
by Vidyasagar (using technical terms like 
for surds, for indices), and Rasayaner U pakrarnanika 

or an introduction to chemistry by Bipin Bihari Das in 1877. 

The religious and scientific essays of Ram Mohan and 
Akshay Kumar were not so much characterised by a literary 
flavour as those of Bankim and Bhudeb who wrote for the 
lay public; the writings of the latter were easy to follow, 
stimulating and instructive — the lightness of touch in 
Bankim was an additional charm, which may be found even 
in his immediate followers, Chandra Nath and Thakur Das; 

* Some of these arc : — Faculty of Time, — 

Faculty of Form, — Philoprogenitivcncss, — Ideality, 

Organic. 

sd, 'sH hr3if<t 
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while the writings of Kali Prasanna Ghosh display an 
eloquence hard to match. These were the main writers 
whose influence was transmitted to others and thus the essay 
became in course of time an integral element in Bengali 
literature. 

It is interesting to note that Bacon’s Essays were 
translated and their Bengali version, Prabandhavall 

by Dharmadas Adhicary, was published in 1874; that a book 
Dhanavidhdn or ‘easy lessons on money matters’ was 
translated by Gopal Chandra Datta in 1862; and that the 
first book on natural theology was written in 1860 by Nobin 
Kristo Banerjee, and based on the plan of Paley, whose 
Natural Theology and Evidences of Christianity are books 
that still live in the history of English literature. Herbert 
Spencer’s Education was translated and edited by Shyam 
Lai Goswami; the second edition of the book is dated 1298 
B.S. The English philosopher was, however, known in 
Bengali much earlier, and we find a book Shikshd-vichdr 
written by Jadu Nath Ray and dated 1870, which was based 
on Spencer’s essay. 

A special remark is necessary on essays on literary 
criticism where English models were to be met with fre- 
quently. Reference may be made to a remark in the 
Bhdrati, Phalgun issue, 1879 — “In these days there is a great 
stir in literary circles over Kalidas and Shakespeare” — 

“'srrwfsT 1”' 

Again, there was a widespread opinion in the days 
of the Bangadarshan — that there should be a society for 
regulating the language and style of Bengali literature, and 
literary criticism should follow western ideals and models. 

>i»i srt 

The climax was reached, perhaps, when in 1288 B.S. the 
Bdndhav, in reviewing a drama, — the Pdshdn-pratimd, 
wrote — “The hero of this drama is as lewd as Don Juan, as 
proud as Bobadil or Falstaff, as forgetful as Hamlet.” 

V. Journalistic Literature. 

It is not very difficult to trace the extensive output of 
journalistic literature in Bengal to the influence of western 
culture, but it is proper to examine and make a detailed 
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enquiry into western influence exclusively on the form of 
this particular literary variety. There have been papers 
run by educated Bengalis through the medium of English 
and received with welcome and confidence by all sections 
of the people, e.g., the Hindu Patriot, the Bengalee, the 
Palrika and the Indian Mirror, but these are at best 
indirectly connected with our subject. We are more con- 
cerned about the Bengali journals — dailies, weeklies and 
monthlies — and specially their forms as they were evolved 
through the contact of western or rather English models. 
This leads us to a historical consideration of journalistic 
literature in general in Bengal. 

The earlier years were characterised by a complete lack 
of newspapers, but some suggestion has been put forward 
about the existence of a State Intelligence Department 
under the Mughal Empire, which ceased with its disruption. 
There were also many newspapers in manuscript run by 
private agencies. These dkhbars did quite a good deal of 
mischief during Col. Sir William Sleeman’s enquiry into 
the Thugee system in Oudh (1849-50), as well as during the 
Sepoy troubles of 1858.* But such papers, presumably, had 
been in some other vernacular than Bengali, and in other 
provinces than Bengal. 

Hicky’s Bengal Gazette commenced on the 29th 
January, 1780. It was the first printed newspaper in India. 
Its novelty was appreciated but the authorities looked ask- 
ance at what might some day become a dangerous weapon 
for preaching sedition.J William Douane, editor of the 
Indian World in 1794, was cavalierly treated for his 
criticisms as may be found on reference to the Calcutta 
Review, 1876. 

Other papers, conducted in English and under Euro- 
pean management, fared equally ill and 1799 saw the first 
legislation curbing the power of the press. 

It has been advanced that the Bangui Gejeti was the 
first Bengali periodical and was started in 1818 under the 
editorship of Ganga Kishore Bhattacharyya, who is believed 
to have worked in the press attached to the Serampore Mis- 

^ Calcutta Review, 1876. 

f Hicky's Bengal Gazette, ‘'at first dull and vulgar”, became full 
of personalities and scurrilous attacks, often directed at Warren Hast- 
ings and Sir B. Impey ; it never attacked Sir P. Prancis ; its circulation 
through the General Post Office was stopped in Nov. 1780, but the 
paper continued up to 1782. 
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sion. It has been referred to in later periodicals as the first 
Bengali newspaper,* but not beyond all doubt. We may 
however start with the Dik-darshan, under the management 
of the Serampore group of Missionaries; it was meant to 
reassure Government officials that the innovation of a 
Bengali journal would be perfectly safe, and it might thus 
be described as a feeler. We note that this paper, which 
was monthly and the first of its kind, lived on from April, 

1818 to February, 1821, and it was widely advertised in the 
Calcutta papers. It was based on the model of Penny and 
Saturday Magazines current in England. When assured by 
the authorities of their protection to such ventures, the 
Missionaries began their first weekly paper — the Sumdchdr- 
Durpan, of which the first number appeared on Saturday 
the 23rd May, 1818. It should be noted that many pandits, 
or Bengali scholai's proficient in Sanskrit, took a prominent 
part in the editing and management of the Durpun. This 
was followed by many newspapers both in English and in 
Bengali, and the Samvdd-kaumudi, a weekly, was started in 
December, 1821. Ram Mohan Ray was the de facto editor 
of the paper in its earlier stage. The Sumdchdr Chundrika 
followed, on 5 th March, 1822, as a weekly, and under the 
editorship of Bhabani Charan Bandyopadhyay, tried to rally 
orthodox opinion against Ram Mohan Ray's plans of social 
reform. The Gospel Magazine was printed as a monthly in 
a bilingual form by Baptist Auxiliary Missionary Society in 

1819 and one Krishna Mohan Das issued a weekly which 
later developed into a bi-weekly, the Samvdda-tirnira-ndshak, 
in order to combat the views expressed in the Christian 
paper, and the new organ was distinctly pro-Hindu in tone. 
The Vanga-dut (started in 1829), the Sarvatattvadipikd 
ebam Vyavahdra-durpun (1829), and the Shdstraprakasha 
(1831) are other periodicals of the times, the first only being 
of general interest. It is necessary to recall to our mind that 
many periodicals, like the Jndndnveshayi, managed by the 
old boys of the Hindu College, were inspired by Derozio’s 
teaching and insistence on the necessity of the exercise of 
reasonf in forming judgments and estimates of things in 
general. The Jndndnveshan was started in June, 1831, and 

* Vangiya SShitya-Parishat Patrika, 1338 B.S., pp. 178-181. 

f To quote from Dr. Duff — “There suddenly appeared a thick crop 
of ephemeral publications, in the form of weekly newspapers, about 
the size of a quarter sheet. The burst of desire for unlimited freedom 
of utterance through the Press, seemed, if possible, to exceed the raging 
mania for oral discussion.” 
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one of the reasons to which its appearance was due was that 
the pioneers thought it proper to spread and circulate the 
knowledge of geography and other branches of learning in 
Bengal. Since 1833 it began to reappear with an additional 
English edition. It ran for about ten years and then died 
of inanition in November, 1840. It is not necessary to 
mention and describe all the papers that flourished for a 
long time or merely for a short interval in Bengal, but the 
Samxmd-Prabhdkar which began in 1831 requires special 
mention for the intrinsic importance of Iswar Gupta’s con- 
tributions which appeared in it, sometimes in a flowery 
grandeur, displaying the extreme extravagances of Sanskritic 
rhetorical practice. In the next decade, the Tattva-bodhini 
Patrikd rendered yeoman’s service in its monthly issues 
starting with 1843, by its attempts to “Indianise European 
Science,” as has been remarked more than once, and in form 
it sought to be a little more varied. The Bengal Miscellany, 
or Sarvdrtha-Sangraha next deserves mention; it was started 
in 1866 as a journal of literature, romance and useful infor- 
mation, planned on the model of such English papers as 
the Leisure Hour, Cassell’s Family Paper, and similar 
serials. A reference is also necessary to the Encyclopaedia 
Bengalensis, or the Vidydkalpadrum, thougTi it verged more 
on permanent and useful compilations than is usual with a 
periodical of ephemeral interest. “The Editor cannot 
determine at present how many numbers are to be pub- 
lished yearly;” this statement which appeared in the 
prospectus of the serial should, however, be taken into 
account in regarding it as in the nature of a periodical with 
seriousness of purpose in detailing moral tales and legends, 
history of Rome and stories of voyages and travels to its 
readers. 

It may be mentioned in passing that local papers were 
started about this time from such places as Murshidabad, 
Rangpur, Burdwan, Hijli, Chhota Jagulia, Behala, Majil- 
pur, Ooterparah, Bally, Tipperah and Dacca, and they had 
a pretty wide circulation. 

The Vividhdrtha Sangraha of 1851 or the penny 
magazine belonging to the Vernacular Literature Society 
was edited by Rajendra Lala Mitra, the great Bengali anti- 
quarian. It had a circulation, we are given to understand,* 


’>• Calcvita Review, 1853. 
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of 900 copies, and beside 3 or 4 pictorial illustrations in each 
number, contained articles of different varieties, historical, 
biographical, etc. The Sahacharl, Mdsik Patrikd, Bdma- 
bodhini were papers specially intended for women. The 
Bangadarshan in its foreword as published in the very first 
issue (1874) declared its policy of bridging the gulf between 
the two sections of the Bengali community — those who are 
educated in the new fashion, in the western system, and 
those who are not, and counteracting the anglicisation of 
the educated community.* In detailing forth its ideals 
and aspirations, and in sketching its programme, it is quite 
modern in tone. The Aryyadarshan, Bdndhav, Prachdr, 
Navajivan, Sddhdram were papers valued in their day and 
called into being to counteract somehow or other the 
westernisation, the anglicisation, of the people, and were in 
a manner products of its influence. They were edited by 
Jogendra Nath, Kali Prasanna, Bankim Chandra and 
Akshay Chandra all of whom were among the leading 
thinkers of the times. They have left a permanent impress 
on Bengali literature. f 

It may be suggested that later magazines have more 
or less been modelled on and developed from the 
Bangadarshan with suitable changes as necessitated by the 
occasion. 

To the year 1873 belongs another monthly magazine, 
the Vasantak, published by Hari Singh, which is of interest 
to us as it had been modelled on the Punch and criticised 
western fashions, at the same time that it was a bitter critic 
of the Government’s attitude. It freely sibused Bankim 
Chandra and the Anirita Bazar Patrika, ridiculed Calcutta 
as Kdlikdvati. It spared neither Bhudeb nor the progres- 
sive Brahmo ; advertised the Raja title as on sale to the 
highest bidder ; applied the fable of the bull and the frog 
to Vidyasagar and the Bangadarshan respectively. The 
sting of satire was driven home by means of wood-cut 
prints, but some of the pictures were more serious in 
design, like the flower-pot of India before the altar of the 
world. The Punch influenced Indian journalism through 

t It may be noted here that a Bengali weekly named the Vichdrak, 
modelled on iVddison^s Spectator, was issued by Pandit Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya for a few weeks, each issue consisting of one article 
preceded by a motto in Sanskrit. [Pardtan prasanga, pp. 200-1). 
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another paper, the Harabold Bhdr, the advertisement of 
which ran as follows : * — 

The Indian Punch. 

'«rs I 

cnr^^it^ >5^ 

^ fitflT 1 


VI. Fiction.-f 

There is a fragment of a short story in prose — ?|' 5 J 
— on an episode in the life of Maharaja Vikramaditya — an 
early specimen of story-writing before British influence, 
important and interesting because it points to the existence 
of an instinct to tell stories in prose, which would have, 
sooner or later, found an outlet. | An interesting case is 
presented in a volume of short stories, by Brajanath 
Badjena, named Chatura-vinoda in Oriya literature, which 
was wholly spontaneous and in no way prompted by 
western influence. The pioneers in the College of Fort 
William made similar attempts of which the Vatrish 
Sinhdsan and the Totd Itihds are appropriate examples. 
Anecdotes of Virtue and Valour published from Serampore 
in 1829 and containing 95 short prose sketches has in it 
the making of short stories. The colloquies appended to 
Dr Carey’s Grammar pointed to the potential capacity of 

the language ; ^«f1, are 

suggestive dialogues, showing an interest in common life 
and making the prose style a fit vehicle for ordinary narra- 
tives and dramatic sentiments. All these show the possi- 
bilities in the literature for the new form. 

A remarkable series of translations from English and 
other western languages into Bengali next arrests our 
attention. In 1835, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress was tran- 

* The Hindu Patriot, March 2, 1874. 

f For a more detailed treatment, see Western Influence in Bengali 
Novel, by Sen, Journal of the Department of Fetters, Vol. XXII, Calcirtta 
University. 

+ Vangiya Sdhitya-Parishat Patrika, 1329 B.S., Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji’s article— 
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slated into Bengali by the Calcutta Tract and Christian 
Book Society, and called 

i in 1836, we have a Bengali 

rendering of Rasselas by Raja Kali Krishna ; in 1837, the 
life of Daniel with a Bengali translation. In 1846, Bible 
Stories was translated from the German of Dr C. G. Barth 
by Mrs Haeberlin. In 1849, Romeo and Juliet — the first 
of the great dramatist’s stories to be thus translated — was 
done into Bengali by Gurudas Hazra from Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare. In this connection we may also mention 

an imaginary sketch of two Christian 

girls for the glorification of the Christian faith. Some 
imaginative essays bordering on fiction proper but with 
an allegorical significance were translated by Akshay 
Kumar, e.g., his Svapna-Darshan was a rendering of 
Addison’s Vision of Mirza in the Tatler, published in 
.Agrahayan and Magh issues of the T attvahodhini Patrika, 
1771 saka — corresponding to 1849-1850. 

It is, however, in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century that we come across more energetic and successful 
attempts. The Vernacular Literature Society, which, 
backed more or less by Government support, had its sphere 
and period of usefulness and public service, took a leading 
part in preparing the way for the Bengali fiction by under- 
taking to translate many stories from English literature, 
though its activities were by no means conhned to this but 
embraced Sanskrit literature as well. Thus, to name some 
of its publications, Robinson Crusoe was translated in 1853, 
Lamb’s Tales (only nine stories), nM 'S in 1856, 

■siT^I in 1857, and 

in 1858. Some very popular female characters 
fashionable in the novels of those days were known to have 
been modelled on Miss Edgeworth’s novels* whose Murad 
the Unlucky, by the way, was freely translated by Jadu 
Gopal Chatter] i. 

Novel-writing in Bengali must have received an 
impetus from social reformers, or rather from the impulse 
of social reform, and two offers may be noticed here. Jay 
Kissen Mookherji of Uttarpara declared a prize of Rs. 500 

* “The character of Sushila takes after the best female characters 
in the novels of Miss Edgeworth .” — Calcutta Review, Vol. 32, 1859. 
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for a novel in Bengali or English on the "Social and 
domestic life of the rural population and working classes 
of Bengal.”* The Viceroy also offered a prize of Rs. 500 
"for the best Bengali tale or novel illustrating the social 
and domestic life of the Hindu.”f 

It is not to be supposed that there were no other 
literary ideals or forms before the Bengali language for 
adoption in fiction. From 1840 onwards we get a number 
of prose stories translated from Sanskrit or some Indian 
vernacular other than Bengali. Thus there seems to have 
been a vogue of describing Nala’s life ; e.g., Nalopakhyan 
in 1855, N ara-charit-kavya in 1866. Even Europeans were 
attracted by the theme — the vicissitudes of a man’s life. 
Rev. Dr Yates published an edition of the Sanskrit 
Nalodaya. Sanskrit epics and plays were equally laid 
under contribution. What is remarkable in these transla- 
tions is the evidence of a critical and discriminating spirit 
which would leave out what was false and absurd and hold 
on to what was real and true. Some of these books, e.g., 
Ramgati Nyayaratna’s Romdvati (1862), are definitely 
called Akhydyikd. The defence of the Sanskritic form 
comes from the able pen of Bhudeb who praises hyperboles, 
characteristic of Oriental literature, as “contributing to the 
sense of wonder or adbhut rasa ; the realities of the 
universe may seem flat to the sophisticated mind but are 
full of wonders for the simple soul ; hence the purdns 
describe heroes and heroines as not tied to space and time, 
not creatures of flesh and blood, but with deeper signi- 
ficance which may come out through an allegorical or 
symbolical interpretation.” In spite of this defence, the 
Sanskrit model failed to capture the imagination of the 
public, newly roused to a sense of appreciation of the 
comfiion ranks of humanity, of historical basis, of secular 
treatment and simplicity in style. 

A similar attempt was made on behalf of Arabic, Urdu 
and Persian tales ; these also wanted to set the fashion. 
Since 1850, a number of translations appeared — the 
Arabian Nights, Chdhdr Darvesh, the story of Hdtem Tdi, 
Gol Sdnubar, Goley Bakdyali, but the outlandish names of 
heroes and heroines, the unfamiliarity of the places of 
occurrence situated at a very long distance, abundance of 

* The Hindu Patriot, February 6, 1871. 

^Ibid, April 24, 1871. 
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miracles, the easy and rapid transference of human souls 
into the bodies of birds and beasts, all these features of 
such novels or romances were too monstrous, and the 
attempt failed. 

While English stories continued to be translated or 
adopted, the model of the English novel was also followed 
in form. The V angadhipa-parajay by Pratap Chandra 
Ghose is a typical example ; specially the fourth chapter 
greatly resembles the tournament scene in Ivanhoe. The 
seventeenth chapter of this novel may also be cited as 
parallel to the episode of storming the castle as told in 
Ivavhoc. In the manner of Sir Walter Scott, words are 
explained in footnotes, specially terms descriptive of a 
castle. The book was commended as a novel, because it 
conformed to the standard of novels in nineteenth century 
England, which ran up to three volumes, “600 pages long” 
was the space of the book.* Tekchand’s A Idler Gharer 
Duldl is a picaresque novel in the wake of Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, leaving aside the stamp of western influence in its 
words and spirit ; while the historical novel struck its roots 
deep into the soil of the Bengali literature through Bankim 
Chandra’s Durgeshanandinl and other books, though the 
author would allow only Rdjasinha of all his works to be 
styled Aitihdsik Ndtak. He had disclaimed reading 
Ivanhoe before he had written Durgeshanandinl, f but the 
stamp of the form is nevertheless to be seen, generally 
speaking, in all his novels. More specific is the influence 
of Wilkie Collins in the Rajanl, as the author himself 
observed and acknowledged — 

’^1 ’IWJ CW’TI m STt 

$“Woman in White” 

iSl? I ( — Introduction to the Rajanl.) 

Some of the scenes in the beginning of the Sltdrdm are 

Caladta Review, 1870. 

t Cfl ^1% I— 

— ‘I had not read Ivanhoe before I wrote Durgeshanandinl' — Sddhand, 
1301 B.S. It is interesting to note that when he had been composing 
his novels, the works of Sir Walter Scott could be seen on his table ; 
they were found there by Kali Nath Ray of Majilpur, his office assist- 
ant, when the novelist was stationed at Baruipur, 24-Perganas, in the 
earlier part of his literary career. The plot seems to have been sug- 
gested by recollection of similar stories told in Bankim Chandra's 
childhood by his eldest brother from English originals. 

It '*To express particular portions of the novel by individual charac- 
ters is rarely to be found in the accepted literary code. But this is not 
new. It was first used in The Wonuxn in White, by Wilkie Collins." 
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taken from Scott’s Heart of the Midlothian. Thus it was 
through him mainly that the different types of Bengali 
novels, social, historical and romantic, were introduced 
under the influence of the west. 

It is necessary to add in this connection that, as far 
as mere form goes, Kamalakdnter Daptdr owes much to 
De Quincey’s Confession of an Opium-Eater and that 
Bhishmadev Khoshnabish seems to be modelled on Scott’s 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, while the idea of the manuscript 
(Daptar) having been left by its old author to somebody 
else through whom it was published is also taken from 
Scott’s plan in the Tales of My Landlord. In addition, 
there is the element of irrepressible Sam Weller of Dickens 
in the make-up of Kamalakanta when standing on his trial 
at the court. 

Bankim Chandra’s associates in literature — Ramesh 
Chandra Datta, Chandi Charan Sen and Swarna Kumari 
Devi went further in assimilating the western influence 
specially on the historical side, and the learned foot-notes, 
rich in antiquarian lore, showed Scott’s method adopted to 
a very great extent. Swarna Kumari’s Dip-nirvdn reminds 
one of Cymbeline and suggests the possibility of Shakes- 
pear’s influence, in the stealing of royal princes from the 
cradles, in their upbringing by a man who has put on a 
hermit’s robe, in the fact of Sailabala and Parvati being 
disguised as men and overhearing the negotiations of the 
traitors Vijay Sinha and the Moslem messenger, while 
sheltered in a cave. 

In the Hindu Patriot of March, 1871, we find an 
advertisement of Arndr Gupta-kathd in weekly (Sunday) 
numbers, to be sold at 2 pice each, and the paper to be 
issued by Nabin Krishna Basu of Shobhabazar. This 
brings us to another influence on the types of the novel in 
Bengali. 

During the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
there had been a great influx of what might be termed the 
’Mystery’ novels. There was an illustrated paper, the 
Prabdhini, in 1882, which started with the idea of rendering 
into Bengali the Mysteries of the Court of London. It 
refined upon (Reynolds, and contained woodcut illustra- 
tions.* The Adventures of Don Quixote was also at this 

• ( J(f63i ) rendered in Bengal iestthy from Meries of London 

and Mysteries of the Court of London 
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time published in Bengali (1883) in serial form and named 
Adbhut Digvijay. In this connection it may be noted that 
Gulliver’s T ravels was translated into Bengali and published 
in 1876 as Apurva-deshabhraman. But the craze was for 
Reynolds, and many volumes were written after him, the 
pioneer in this line being the author of Hariddser Gupta- 
kathd. The Bengali imitators and translators of such 
mystery novels were not ignorant men, but presumably 
they had been quite well-read, familiar with the works of 
prominent novelists, both in England and on the Continent. 
Such appears to be the case specially from the spirited 
defence put up by the translator of the Young Duchess in 
his preface to the Bengali version. The detective serial, 
Ddrogdr Daptar, started by Priyanath Mukherji, had its 
form on the model of the English original, though the 
incidents might have been based on life’s experience rather 
than mere translations. A prominent section of modern 
fiction, like the Rahasya Lahari series, which never lacks 
readers and supporters in Bengal, and which is to be 
directly traced to western influence, still supplies the need 
for sensationalism. 

Rabindra Nath had been always sensitive about the 
ill assortment of foreign forms and foreign spirit, as we find 
form his review* of the translation of a short novel by 

the French novelist. Prosper Merimee, on the idea — 

— “The persons described 

and the incidents narrated savour too much of the 
European.’’ In the first two novels, the Bau-thdkurdnir 
Hat (1881) and the Rdjarshi (1885), we find the historical 
setting after the example of Bankim Chandra or the 
author of the V angddhipa-Pardjaya, and thus get a trace of 
western influence, more or less direct. But even here we 
find an emphasis on changes in men’s mood rather than 
in their environment. In his Chokher Bali (1901) and 
Naukd-dubi (1903) this historic setting is given up, but 
when we come to the Gord (the Prabdsl, 1907) we find some 
trace of his reading of George Eliot’s Felix Holt in the 

I ■st'iUr I 5rt«t ’(PiflPfttfft!! 

V!. SR CTtwn t I 

at^ ?rtat i ?t5Rt5hi*t ctr, caffe caw, 

sitsf ^ I 

♦ The SMhanS, Vol. I. 
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outward appearances as well as the characters of the hero 
and Mr Lyon, and the attitude that the hero observes 
towards Esther in their first meeting* at the tea-table. It 
is difficult to traice any more influence of the west, on his 
novels, with regard to their form ; Ghare Baire or any of his 
other novels cannot be said to be modelled on western ideals. 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Children, however, shows inter- 
esting parallels both to the two friends — Gora and Binay 
—as well as to Sandip who runs very close to Bazarov, the 
nihilist. Again, there are curious coincidences in form 
between the poetic sketches in the Lipikdf (1922) and 
Turgenev’s Dream Tales and Prose Poems, e.g., in 
Rabindra Nath’s Sandhyd o Prabhat (p. 17, the Lipikd), 
Vvhile the allegorical short story like the Totd Kahini has 
its prototype in English, e.g., in Froude’s short stories of 
(his nature, like the Ox and the Lion. 

It is not possible to tiace any western influence in the 
form of Sarat Chandra Chatterji’s novels ; he had assimi- 
lated earlier writers ; he had been fed on the writings of 
Bankim and Rabindra Nath ; he asserts that he read Gora 
at least twenty times ; this supplies a link no doubt between 
the novelists, but Sarat Chandra had also read much that 
is worth reading in English literature, and the result of his 
miscellaneous studies is partly indicated in his book Ndrir 
Mulya. We have already come to a stage where, though the 
west still continues to exercise a partial influence on our 
ideas, it has done what it could to mould the form of the 
Bengali novel. 


VII. Conclusion. 

We have in this chapter described western influence 
on prose forms. We have begun with the technique of the 
language, and continued our study through the various 
forms of prose literature — biography and history, essay and 
periodical literature and fiction — ^and considered the ques- 
tion in all its possible bearings. It is now time to turn 
our attention to the consideration of western influence in 
the literary spirit, the matter and tendencies of Bengali 
literature. 

Felix Holt, Chapter V. 

f It has beei^ described as opening with “an adaptation of Lucian’s 
Dialogues ”. — The Times Literary Supplement, Feb. I, 1936. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


INFLUENCE ON THE MATTER AND SPIRIT 
OF LITERATURE 

1. Introductory. 

We have considered so far the western influence on 
the prose and verse forms and have also included the drama 
in our discussion relating to the forms current in Bengali 
literature, but for a full and comprehensive treatment of 
this influence on the growth and development of Bengali 
literature it is but proper for us to include also the matter 
and spirit of the literature, which are surely not negligible 
in any account of literary changes, however we might extol 
the excellence or importance of mere forms from the artistic 
point of view. We have to consider how far the ideal, 
rather the outlook, of the literature concerned has changed 
and grown. This we can ascertain by enquiring into the 
subjects treaited and their treatment in the different forms; 
in short, by examining the new ideas. The spirit of 
literature is certainly a very vague term, but it is to be 
judged by its manifestations, and if we stick to the contents, 
the subjects, the ideas that are expressed, it might be 
suggested that we should not stray very far from what we 
sought to find. It will be necessary then for our purpose 
to find out how far there have been changes in the treatment 
of outward nature, of man, and of the great Hereafter; in 
other words, the changes in the attitude to nature, to in- 
dividual and social man, and to God or religion; for these 
are the main heads under which our thoughts may be 
grouped. Man, nature and God — these are the topics 
which take up and exhaust the whole range of literary ideas. 
Let us consider them one by one. 

II. Man. 

Man in his individual capacity no longer exists merely 
for the sake of religion, or for the glorification of particular 
gods and goddesses. When western culture was introduced 
to Bengal, the question arose of its acceptance or rejection. 
In order to assimilate it, to adopt it fully or as far as possible. 
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it was necessary to break through convention as laid down 
by hoary-headed tradition, and in the process there was a 
conflict. This conflict broke out in man's relation to society, 
in his social dealings, as well as in his religious practices. 
Such non-conformity was primarily due to western influence. 

The question was — had man the strength necessary to 
defy society? Man’s freedom, his capacity to rise above his 
immediate surroundings and the opinions and decisions of 
his circle, received very great emphasis, and he was hailed 
as one without any limit to his powers. An individual 
being may not be merely an individual, but also a repre- 
sentative being, and has, in addition, infinite strength and 
infinite capacity which must be recognized. This new 
consciousness of strength is a great revelation. In this sense 
he is an epitome of the Universe, and the Individual stands 
for, or is transfigured into, the Universal. 

The consciousness of this new strength, how man 
feels himself to be under the influence of such an idea, is 
admirably expressed in the oft-quoted lines of Rabindra 
Nath’s Prabhat Sangit in which the inexhaustible energy of 
the Individual is described as restlessly striving to find an 
outlet for its expansion. 

wr%t 

'en 

(SfTCT?! 

fnsfi ^Tfn 

^51 

I 

5TVI, 

am lie 

FTK I 

"‘The spirit has waked up. 

Oh the water overflows. 

Oh the heart’s desire and the heart’s emotion 
I cannot hold in check. 
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The hill’s in a tremble, 

The stones are falling off in lumps, 

The foamy water swells and swells. 

Thundering mighty wrath. 

It seeks to run in great glee. 

To break open the mountain’s heart. 

To run mad in morning’s light. 

To roll about in the midst of the world.” 

The awakening of the spirit is celebrated in the equally 
admirable lyric verses of Achalayatan: 

^ 

m 1 

‘No more, O no more. I fear no more. 

My chains are off. Success has come to me. 

Free am I. My arms have been forged. 

I have put on my armour — 

Now will the horse run with the speed of the 
wind and conquer the world.’ 

The whole of the poem is instinct with this idea, the 
eager outburst of the spring standing for the new conscious- 
ness of power in the human soul which would express itself 
in an avalanche of activity. 

We may also cite the following song from the 
Achalayatan and to the same effect:' — 

C9IT?1 f55l 1 

c*ft^ csfTO ?l cf\ 

'®t5T?l 'Str® (A I 

WT fw9f, 5155! 

^ ^T*f a II 
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The hard iron was insensible in hard sleep, 

O, I have caused its sleep to be broken. 

It lay hid in the gloom of millons of years, my friend, 
I have awakened it. 

It has been tamed to my finger tips and 
Says what I make it say. 

Today I have routed its long-extending silence. 

Static so long, now dynamic, it has rushed forth 

to conquer the world, 

I have gripped the reins to it with both hands, 

without fear. 

The German philosopher Fichte’s conception of the 
ego, of its constant striving to pass beyond its limits, which 
gave a philosophical explanation to some of the most pro- 
nounced impulses of the Romantic Movement in European 
literature in the nineteenth century, has an interesting 
parallel in these lines. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the idea 
in its expression is subtly differentiated from the traditional 
Hindu view of identifying the individual with the Being 
that is in the universe, of realising oneself, — that is, from 
such thought as conveyed in the lines: 

“Lord am I, none else; I am Brahman, not 
subject to sorrow; 

Being, knowing and bliss, these have made 
up my form; the eternal, the pure, 

I am possessed of my nature.” 

It is equally different from the Lord’s identifying Himself 
with all that is best in the world as expressed in the well- 
known part of the Gita, “Visva-rupa-darshana”. 

Man feels not merely that he is free from shackles but 
that he has a more positive quality, life abounding, life 
pulsating in a full measure, never checked or retarded by 
any consideration. Such a life falls in tune with the poet 
Kazi Nazrul Islam’s fine strain of music — 

'5|TfTl 

i 

«rff^ cw^r®t^ 
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'srrf^ ?jf5rai ^ 

^-sf Ti'^j j » 

“I am made of the earth, I am made of the spirit, 

Ageless and deathless, without loss or decay am I! 

The terror of man, demon and God, 

I am ever hard for the world to conquer, 

Lord of God, I am the true chief of men. 

In a passionate whirl of dance do I circle this 

Heaven, earth and the lower regions! ” 

Another factor in the consideration of individual man 
stands out, his absorbing pre-occupation with himself; no 
longer does he live in a world peopled by deities of different 
grades and varieties, where he is always in the background, 
his existence a mere subordinate matter, but he is now full 
of thoughts for himself, and questions where he stands and 
whither he goes.f For an illustration of this new trait, one 
which has helped to make the literature more secular than 
it had been, a reference may be made among numerous 
other examples to the poem Lakshya tara in the Alo o 
Chhdya of Mrs. Kamini Ray, the distinguished poet: 

It 7 CTR TO CTR 

• N S 

TTCeTTT ^ ? I 

“On the arid world’s breast pale do I wander; 

Is it here that I stop? At what time, what place 
Will heaven take the earth by the hand and guide its steps, 
And darkness be swallowed in the sea of the light?” 

Though at present there has been undoubtedly an 
influence of the west on the family life in Bengal, as well 

♦ Agni-Vtnd, — VidroM, 4th edition, p. 10. 

t This is to be specially illustrated in Bihari I^al about whom 
Rabindra Nath himself wrote ; 

«iiT ’jatsst f^c^'S ^rl— 1%fsi '^trl 

fCT fsKSiH itpni T«rl I 

t Alo o Chhdyd, Seventh Edition, p. 22. 
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as in other provinces of India, through subtle ways, protests 
have been made and warnings given by far-sighted thinkers. 
When there was indiscriminate aping of European manners, 
Bhudeb emphatically said that we could not learn anything 
from the Europeans as regards family duties, and in support 
of his view he said how even among near relations Europeans 
felt much scruple in giving or taking pecuniary help. Simi- 
larly, with regard to nursing, much was not expected even 
from one’s own wife; — the least service that she did was held 
up for praise and admiration in English society. 

^rfwai ^ isjTv’ii I c?iT5t c>pn 

’1'^ flf% I 

*rrRi^Tli^ f*wi ’lift =^1 1 * 

“I have seen with my own eyes Englishmen medically 
attended and nursed when they fall ill. If the wife of such 
a one keep a little late, if she does not take her .meals in 

time, then she immediately gains praise The practice 

of the English in the matter of sick-nursing should not be 

imitated by us We cannot really learn anything from 

the Europeans in the matter of family duties.” 

Bhudeb was never weary of extolling the ideals and 
relations in Hindu life as contrasted with those that obtain 
in the west, and was most careful in critically scrutinising 
any slavish imitation. Even with regard to the maltreat- 
ment of servants, by their masters, he says: 

1 cmn fc ^ 

‘‘I am afraid the disease of beating one’s servant is 
getting contagious with us. That is the effect of undue 
imitation. English masters beat their native servants. They 
also beat their servants who look admiringly on all actions 
of Englishmen.” 

It goes without saying, however, that there has been 
disruption in family life, that the ties have been sev^erely 


^ PUribQrik Prabandha, 
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Strained in Bengal and elsewhere, and the changes have 
been reflected in literature. It is not only the economic 
trouble, the bread problem, that is at the root of the 
discord, — though that has sometimes been the cause, direct 
or indirect, — but the old mentality of accommodating others 
has given way to a new ideal of emphasising and asserting 
one’s individuality, a refusal to allow' it to be curbed by 
other considerations, however strong. For example, in one 
of his later works, Rabindra Nath points to this disturbance 
of equilibrium which supplies the key-note to many wwks 
of fiction now popular in literature. 

•Sit c?tT^ Cyril'S 

I* 

“There was no reasonable ground for complication of 
any sort in this family — the men w'ere none of them bad, 
and all of them men of substance, still, there was trouble.” 

One of the most radical changes that have resulted from 
the intercourse between the east and the w'est here in 
Bengal, has been with regard to the relation between the 
sexes, and that change has been, as is but proper and reason- 
able, adequately represented in literature. Woman has 
been invested with a higher personality than she was ever 
credited with. When the propriety or rather the benefit of 
early marriage was called in question, Bhudeb championed 
the orthodox opinion and said: 

Fftf^ cjf'e^rl ?? Jfl if 

“Those who are alive only to the evils of early marriage, 
and are blind to its advantages, may be safely described as 
constantly striving to ape the English; that would be no 
abuse.” 

He did not look, moreover, favourably upon the free 
mixing of people of both sexes as in European society. 

* Galpa-guchchha — Hdlddr-goshthl, 

^P&ribMk Prabandha, First Essay, p. 1. 
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Vila’s 

*R7? I ^ 3rwf®^ y\m^ fiic^R 55jii?rl "STfsit? 

cm«f ^1 1 * 

“In a society in which men and women meet 
together, always sit down and talk together, women’s 
character becomes a little hard and devoid of divine ex- 
cellence, and is more connected with animality. Hence 
such social custom does not seem to me to be all for good.” 

But the new current had set in; it was impossible to 
stand against it. A host of reformers arose — Ram Mohan, 
the Christian missionaries, Keshab Chandra, Vidyasagar, 
Bethune, Pyari Chand Mitra — whose activities stamped 
themselves indelibly on the new literature. 

It was, however, from the pen of a writer of the 
orthodox camp, Gaur Mohan Vidyalankar, that the first book 
for the education of women — Stn-Shikshdvidhayak — came 
out. We know how Raja Ram Mohan Ray had shown that 
Women deserved better treatment and he had preceded 
many distinguished European writers. It is remarkable that 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century even advanced 
Indian opinion was not quite flattering to women; it was 
too ascetic, perhaps, to consider women otherwise than as 
objects to be avoided; for example, the paper Tattvabodhinl 
gave prominence to the Sanskrit lines : — 

■‘However skilfully you may follow them, women and 
money neither become yours nor last for all times.” 

In the opinion of Bhudeb, who tried to counteract the 
propaganda of hostile critics of Hindu society, woman was 
not merely a comrade but a divinity, hence there could be 
no talk of an equal status. It must be said, however, that 
the natural demarcation and inter-dependence of the sexes 
as laid down in the well-known lines of Tennyson’s Princess 
has prevailed in the moral equipment of most writers tvho 
have agreed that the status of women must be improved in 
society and literature, and have acted upon that idea, but 
it is only fair to state that this concession is largely due to 


Ibid,, Eighth Essay, p. 35. 
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outside pressure and influence. Keshab Chandra Sen had 
advocated and carried out practical measures for giving 
women their rightful position. Bankim Chandra in his 
novels treated of women with instinctive courtesy and 
helped considerably in raising the tone, followed in this as 
in other ways by later writers. He has set the sentiment of 
love in a romantic atmosphere and freed women from the 
narrow groove of domestic duties, representing them more 
as comrades than as subordinates to men. His dissertation 
on the position of woman in society which forms the fifth 
chapter in his essay on Sarnya is based to a certain extent 
on John Stuart Mill’s Subjection of Women. The question 
has been mooted again and again, and there is no doubt 
that, in consequence, the woman’s cause has progressed and 
she is treated with more consideration and respect. The 
poet, Sasanka Mohan, in his lyric verses has touched the 
problem and presented to us the unsophisticated freedom of 
the country-girl. The idea of a Florence Nightingale 
volunteering her services to nurse the wounded in both the 
camps, friendly and hostile, influenced Nabin Chandra’s 
Subhadra.* The following verses set forth the glories of 
such a line of work for women. 


! 

*n1%, 

! 

“What greater happiness has woman in view? 

Balm in disease, kindness in sorrow, 

cool consolation in grief. 
Such, on earth, sister! is the woman’s heart. 

What greater happiness does woman know?” 

The portrait has been cast in an Oriental mould, and 
the new idea justified by the love of all beings as taught in 
the Gita, and what seems to-day to be the natural argument 
is advanced in support: family life is the training ground 
for Universal love. 


**' Kurukshetra, Canto IH. 
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wfw 'srf^ I 

apoi f^c*rt^ %“tTfr 

;gr®i 'A jftjrr? i 

*t1% *tfr cm ^C8f ic^ 

'«lTl%f^1I1 ’t’R I 

9{c e): He « 4: 

fn^t^, *11%, ^3i, 

>41 cm 'iT^ I 

'SR^ ^ 1^ ^Tf^ f% C^ C^il 'SR^ 'Sltc^, 

<71^ ’flu I* 

“The parents’ face is the child’s little world; 

Nothing else it knows. 

Little by little the range grows, the young 

Find the world full of brothers and sisters, 

In the flow of love ’tween husband and wife, 

youth eddies on. 

Embracing the earth and the sky. 

At last the love for the son shows a million faces, — 

It is a holy place, the river’s tryst with the sea. 

* * «t * 

Parents, brothers and sisters, husband and son, 

in this great Universe, 

This love cannot there satisfy itself. 

What an infinite is there. Dear, apart from 

this infinite universe. 
Thither flows the sea of love.’’ 

One phase of the new outlook is beautifully repre- 
sented in Rabindranath’s Chitrangada — ^woman is not a 
divinity to be worshipped from a distance, nor an ignomi- 
nious being to be treated with contempt, but a comrade tc 


* Ibid. 
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be constantly at one’s side in weal and woe; in that way 
alone can she be fully understood, her powers developed. 

<5^1 sTf^rr^, cn-'Q 

Jit, 

CJI-'8 'siTfsi ^fk I ’ITCf 

c^rrc^ ’fc’f, 

c5iK?( 3!i^5fr, 

'®(T5rra I—* 

— 1 

“Neither a goddess, nor a slight woman am I; 

I am not the sort to be worshipped with 
Reverence, nor to be brushed aside. 

Tamed and kept behind! If you keep 
Me by side, in the steep path, and share 
All anxious thoughts, if permit me 
To help you in your difficulties. 

If you make me your comrade in weal and woe. 
Then, then you will get to know me.” 

This tremendous revolution in mental outlook seen in 
many popular verses, as well as in other writings ; the lines, 
tense with meaning, which begin Chittaranjan’s Kishor- 
Kishori, have a significance not possible to be found in 
Bengali literature before British influence. The philo- 
sophic idea of adolescent love is beautifully maintained 
throughout. 


c>i jrrfi c’fl 

^ ^5T5RTf>I -STTf^ wrfJl’St’l ! 


*** Rabindra Nath’s Chitrdngadd. 
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5i^T cnt ^^Pswtc^— 

c^ic^ '^T^tcsf an ’min^s 

’^*t5{a’?JT ^1 fCST ^ Jitm^T^f, 

•’P'® f)®f ’ITf^^T'si— 

(OWi 'srrsTc^r at^ at '^iT^ttn \ 

“The time has gone by when I loved 
Only the love of my heart. 

I love, I love, I kept on repeating, 

But whom I loved I did not know myself! 

I laughed and cried, still I loved 
Only the love of my heart! 

In the lighted, airy region of imagination did 

I float on and on! 

Those imaginings 1 seized upon as truth — 

Behind the clouds 1 built my nest of illusion, 

I decked it with flowers from dreams through 

which I ranged, 

Oh the many lamps I lighted, the songs I sang — 

In that illusory home of mine, behind the 

cover of clouds! ” 

If there has been a tendency towards the dissolution 
of family ties, there has been on the other hand increased 
solidarity in the new idea of nationalism. It is difficult, 
if not absurd altogether, to ignore the importance of 
patriotic literature in Bengal, specially after the days of 
Bengal partition. We have described in Chapter III, how 
the idea of political nationalism was brought to this 
country from the west, how the touch with the west has 
been kept up all through, even through the boycott move- 
ment to the days of non-co-operation. Patriotism, however 
sanctioned now by the Sanskrit line — 

“Mother and mother-country are superior to heaven, “ 
and however assimilated in life and literature, has been 
in its expression largely influenced by western literature. 
Bankim Chandra stood up both for political and cultural 
nationalism — his novels and Kamalakanter Daptar are still 
powerful incentive to the growth of the patriotic sentiment,^ 
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of political nationalism. Michael Madhu Sudan’s verses 
addressed to Bengal, beginning with the lines 

•511 ■sicJt 

v£i nw 

“Remember thy servant. Mother! 

This my request at thy feet” — 

were inspired by a sense of cultural nationalism, and the 
motto prefixed was Byron’s “My Native Land! Good 
Night.” The character of Indrajit, the hero who extols 
patriotism before his uncle Bibhishan, and condemns all 
betrayals of one’s own country, in the well-known lines 

beginning with ‘Your words, 

uncle! make me wish to die’ shows the new idea. What 
had drawn from Iswar Gupta mildly humorous lines on 
the political condition of the country inspired Hem 

Chandra to write his famous poem — beginning with 
fW .nt — ‘Blow, Horn, blow, to the tune of these 

words’ without any topical occasion for it. Hem Chandra 
had been a source of patriotic outbursts in song, both in 
his epic and in his slighter verses, which were sometimes 
serious, sometimes humorous. Even in his verse-tales, he 

could not keep it out altogether, e.g., the lines 

^ etc. Nabin Chandra in his lyrics as 

well as in his epics brings in the new sentiment ; his triad 
on Krishna — Raivatak, Kurukshetra and Prabhds — though 
dealing with the life and career of Sri Krishna, are full of 
thoughts for the land of Bharata, while Paldshir Yuddha 
is more directly concerned with the patriotic idea, and 
brings before its readers the events immediately responsible 
for the dependence of Bengal. The numerous songs of 
Rabindra Nath, addressed either to the individual who must 
work his own salvation alone and unaided, or to the group 
by an appeal to its sense of patriotism, have enriched 
Bengali literature to a very great extent, apart from their 
topical interest and importance which was considerable. 
The patriotic impulse now turns to the idea of renuncia- 
tion, for in that way alone can man serve his country, by 
giving himself away — now it turns to the untouchables 
who have been kept down for centuries! 

The communal trouble, the difference between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, is indirectly connected 
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with the influx of western influence. When the creative 
writers of the country who were Hindus were on the look- 
out for the past glories of the nation, they instinctively 
turned to Rajput, Mahratta or Sikh history in which 
examples of Hindu chivalry and heroism were to be found 
in abundance ; the history of the Rajputs had been made 
specially popular and accessible by the publication of 
Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan. There they learned how 
Hindus and Muhammadans fought for political supremacy 
and retold the stories through their creative imagination. 

It may be mentioned, in this connection, that not only 
was the spirit of patriotism in literature awakened by 
western influence but the occasion for its free play, its 
target, was also supplied by the west as this patriotism 
had been directed against the western rulers of the country. 
Much of the animosity against western influence is thus 
due to the aversion felt by the conquered against the con- 
queror. 

The advocates of cultural nationalism — among the 
leaders we must include Bhudeb, Bankim, Vivekananda 
and others — ^are busy setting forth the glories and originality 
of the indigenous culture ; for example, we must not 
believe all that the European scholar says about our own 
civilisation ; their views on the history of Bengal and 
analogous subjects are full of errors and false, pre-conceived 
notions. Our national philosophy, our religious faith, our 
mode of thinking are very different from theirs, and should 
be kept intact by us, free from the contamination of 
foreign touch. Following this train of thought, distinctions 
have been observed between the east and west, the former 
being more or less spiritual, the latter materialistic in its 
tendencies. Swami Vivekananda and Rabindra Nath have 
both pointed out the necessity, for a self-respecting nation, 
of cultural excTiange, which would be an impossibility if 
we could not retain our own culture. 

This brings us incidentally to Rabindra Nath’s idea of 
the Visva-bharati. The shape which his conception of the 
mission of India has taken may have nothing western in 
it, except that the west is a party to it, a party which should 
both teach and be taught. But the Visvadev first appeared 
to him as his own country ; it did not stop where it had 
started, but had gone on, expanding and developing into 
the all-embracing universe. This was a distinct idea from 
the Vedantic one of the unity of all the different manifesta- 
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tions in the Brahman, the unifying spirit of the universe ; 
this was a poet’s visualisation of his own country in the 
form of a personal god, the form gradually expanding into 
the whole world, nationalism merging in internationalism. 
It cannot, therefore, be very wrong to set down this idea, 
which may be called internationalism, ultimately as a 
western product. The following lines* will support this 
view : — 


fWCST ? 

cfff^ c^'hiir?r i 

# # # # 

to 

C^T?I I 

“Oh Universal Being I In what form 

Do you show yourself to me to-day? 

I have seen you in the eastern sky, 

I have seen you in my own country. 

❖ ‘i’ 

Opening my heart, I looked out; 

In the twinkling of an eye, I found — 

You have been merged. Oh Universal Being, 
Merged in my country that lasts for ever. ” 

Again, it is necessary to remember the following lincsf 
in this connection: — 

to ^ \ 

“No individual has any exclusive right over his life — 
if the creator does not build upon his environment, then 
it will end in nothing.” While we have tried to claim 
all the world as our kin, 

"SlTfsf C5lt ^ 914 — 


*•* Rabiiidra Nath, Utsarga, 
t Rabindra Nath, Ghare BSire. 
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— “Everywhere is my home. That home I must seek and 
find,” our attention has naturally been drawn to the past 
ages, distant ages, and we have been interested in the 
historical study of our own people as well as of all mankind. 
The results of this new interest are to be found in the 
publication of many histories of the provinces of India and 
in the attempts made by all classes of writers to be true 
to the ideals of our past history in their composition. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra’s antiquarian researches, though 
mainly carried on in English, are therefore not without 
their importance for our subject. The prominence given 
to it in popular magazines is also indicative of the idea. 
Study of the past revealed a glorious age when heroism 
was to be found in sturdy souls and was not a rarity, as in 
the present degenerated days ; in that way, the muse of 
history was invoked for the relief of souls smarting under 
the consciousness of dependence. Bankim Chandra tried 
to make the study of history popular by means of his 
writings ; his critical essays passed in review the condition 
of Bengal in the past and arrived at hopeful conclusions ; 
in his novels we live in the times when Bukhtear Khalji 
came to invade Bengal, or when the Rajputs and the 
Pathans were fighting for Orissa ; or when Meer Kasim 
was trying to save Bengal from the grip of the English ; or 
when, famished to madness and suffering from severe 
epidemics in 1769, the “sons” of Bengal banded themselves 
as dacoits and overran the country. The historical drama 
was also popular and it stilll retains its popularity to some 
extent, the work of Girish Chandra Ghose in this context 
deserving special mention. Wherever we turn, we find that 
study and importance of history much emphasised ; the 
study of the nation’s glorious past rivets our attention. 

Let us now turn to another aspect of this growing 
influx of western influence. Auguste Comte, the cele- 
brated French philosopher in early nineteenth century, 
whose teachings known as Positivism and embodied in the 
Positivist Philosophy found eager admirers in Bengal*, 
preached that the only positive faith, faith in a God of 
whom we were certain, was the worship of humanity. 
Humanity in the concrete was present before us ; what 
need had we to go seeking after strange gods? Though 

* . . . . “the decided advance which has been made, especially in 
the Bengal Presidency, in the direction of the teaching of Auguste 
Comte/* Cotton’s New India, 1886, p. 164. 

16 
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Bhudeb and Bankim, with all their admiration for this 
philosophy, were repelled by its godlessness, men were not 
wanting who embraced the system in its entirety. This 
new religion could not, no doubt, maintain its ground for 
long ; but its emphasis on the importance of man even 
from the religious point of view certainly did not die out. 
The Daridra-N dray ana of Swami Vivekananda and the 
Vdsudeva of Aurobindo suggest influences of this philo- 
sophy behind their eastern and mythological names.* 
There is no doubt, though, that Swami Vivekananda was 
admonished by his Guru Sri Ramkrishna to follow the path 
of service to humanity in preference to work for individual 
salvation, on the ground that service to humanity meant 

service in the sense of religious worship, 
etc. Thus he must have got his creed from his Master. 
But at the same time it is hard not to identify Comte’s 
conception of the Worship of Humanity in such a line as — 

? t 

“Where do you seek God, leaving aside the many forms 
before you?’’ In many lines of Rabindra Nath we come 
across a similar idea that God is to be found in our daily 
communion with other beings, that one must go to the 
market-place to find Him: 

“On the way to the market-place shall I meet you.’’ Or, 

6^ CWI § 

^ Cp, the prayer and good will breathed in the following verses of 
the Karaniyamettd suttam ; karaniyaip atthakusalena / yan tarn santaip 
padaip abhisamecca / sakko uju ca suju ca/suvaco c'assa mudu 
anatimani/Santussako ca subharo ca/appakicco ca sallahukavutti/ 
santindriyo ca nipako ca/appagabbho kulesu ananugiddho/na ca 
khuddaip samacare kihci/yena vinhu pare upa vadeyyuip / Sukhino va 
khemino hontu/sabbe satta bhavantu sukhitatta : /ye kaci panabhut* 
atthi/lasa va thavara va anavasesa / dhigha va ye mahanta va/majjhima 
rassakS anukathula dittha va ye va aditfha/yeva dure vasanti avidure 
bhuta va sambhavesi va/sabbe satta bhavanta sukhitatta. Na paro 
paraip nikubbetha/natimannetha kattacinaip kanci,/vyarosanapatigha- 
sanna/nannamannassa dukkhaip iccheyya. Mata yatha niyam puttaip/ 
ayusa ekaputtaip anurakkhe / evam pi sabbabhutesu / manasaip bhavaye 
aparim£^;iaip. 

t Vivekananda, Ffr5-'z;5m. Cf. Bijay LaPs treatment of humanity 
— Whitman’s influence. 

t GUdnjali (Bengali), 8th edition, p. 97. 

§ Ibid, p. 106. 
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“Call me to the centre of your market-place where 
they are busy buying and selling things.” Reference may 
be made to the song which opens with the words — 

“Where you sport in unison with the universe.” Distinct 
from this idea is the conception of men as equally 
important with Divinity ; the conception that worship of 
divinity is all right, but that the needs of humanity need 
not be forgotten. This is the underlying idea of the poem 
— “Is the Vaishnav’s song meant only for Vaikuntha?” 

The poet passionately enquires: 

^ '2t{% 

“Is not this current of music 
To satisfy the burning thirst for love 
Felt every hour of the day and night 
By these men and women, poor residents 
Of this mortal earth?” 

And he himself answers: 

^ Cf(^ 

OT ’tfru, i 

?(T^1 to ’Tt^, ^ 

to 

csfwfR to to?c^( cwwi I 

c»it5rR ^— ( ) 

The suggestion would certainly be preposterous that 
these were direct results of Comtist philosophy, but it is 
hard to dissociate one’s mind from the view that these have 
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been, unconsciously to the writers, influenced by the ideal 
of the Worship of Humanity. To quote Romain Rolland: 
“ideas are the natural outcome of an age so that the same 
ideas are born at the same time in different minds.”* 

Thus we find that in Bengali literature under western 
influence Man in his individual capacity no longer exists 
merely for the sake of religion or for the glorification of 
particular Gods and Goddesses ; that man’s infinite powers 
have been stressed, his group life in the family has been 
violently disturbed — not only in the economic world but 
psychic as well ; and man's nationality is a new force to 
reckon with. No longer does he belong exclusively to any 
particular sect or society ; and the highest respect is paid 
to him under the guidance and sanction of religion. 

III. Nature. ' 

Next to the treatment of man, that of nature demands 
our attention ; our survey of the new literature will bring 
home to us that here, as elsewhere, the change that has 
been brought about has been of a revolutionary kind, 
though that would hardly appear at first sight, because we 
are so close to the period, if not actually in it. 

In old and mediaeval Bengali, descriptions of nature 
occur no doubt at intervals but nowhere are they given 
prominence, not to speak of independent interest. They 
are introduced sometimes because they reflect the soul of 
some individual, and often simply to set off the narrative, 
and that is the most that can be said of them ; apart from 
this, nature has no position in pre-British literature, — it is 
always subordinated to the human interest. Gobinda Das, 
the personal attendant of Sri Chaitanya, in his travel diary 
(the authenticity of which has been disputed) records his 
impression of the sea in the following lines: 

cw*i 5rrf^ ^ I 

cwT fjrp "t^ *11^ II 

^ ^ 1 

'9*1 wfcn II 

^ I 

'9*1 f^t?i II t 

Builders of Unity, Keshab Chandra Sen. English translation. 
(The Prabuddha BMrata: September, 1929). 

t Gobinda Ddser KadacM, Cal. University, 1926, p. 42. 
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We may compare also his description of forests and hills 
in the same diary. Such treatment of external nature has 
been preserved and continued, e.g., by Bankim Chandra in 
his description of the sea in the Kapdl-kundala.* Again, 
in Nabin Chandra Sen’s Prabhds, however striking the 
lines that begin the poem may seem to be, there is nothing 
in the attitude to nature that may be called novel or be 
described as a departure from the old literary practice. 

tel ! 

“The blue with the blue, the vast with the vast, 

Mingle they together, — great is their embrace! 

A splendid sight! Infinite merging in the Infinite! ’’ 

It is only in these days of western influence that nature 
has won recognition and been treated as independent of 
man ; the treatment is no longer simple, but full of com- 
plexities, along with life and thought in general. Iswar 
Gupta, who stood between the two different ages, at the 
parting of the ways, shows marks of both in his writings 
and describes nature both for its own sake and as a set-off 
to human interest. 

In the manner of Wordsworth, — or shall we say 
according to the teachings of the French philosopher, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, — nature has been sometimes described 
as exerting a subtle influence on the human mind : — e.g., 
in the beautiful lines of Hem Chandra — 

/ ^ 'srn;:^ 

^ ?— 

“Alas! with what tie the human soul 
Is joined to Nature, we do not know ; 

Why, else, is this wave of thought 
Different due to day and night?” 


♦ Chapter V. 
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Compare also: 

'srfTK ’I'® w I* 

“There must be something in the woods, where, 
as we enter. 

The heart expands as the expansive sky. 

Or, we may quote lines from Tagore’s Chhinnapatra, under 
date October, 1891, as an example of the direct realisation 
of Nature’s effect on the human soul: 

CfCSRl 5n (2rf1% (Tit 

=51 1— 

“Nature looked at my face with the profound calm and 
tender melancholy of a mother gazing at an ailing son.’’ 

Thus nature is no lodger to be treated merely as a 
cold and beautiful abstraction, but as a sentient being ; it 
is not a dead thing altogether but sometimes to be treated 
as having a soul. It will not be out of place to quote the 
following sentence on the question of English influence in 
Bengali literature — “Like Wordsworth, we maike love to 
nature and extract a philosophy out of it. Like Shelley, 
we invest it with mystic metaphysics. Like Byron, we 
make it the cue for pouring forth passionate rhapsodies.’’f 

The popularity of the knowledge of history has con- 
tributed to the growth of another phase in the treatment 
of nature in literature, in which the gEorious associations 
of the past are invoked, e.g., in the verses of Gobinda Ray, 
beginning with 

Jflf1 

“Flowest thou on, in waters clear. 

Fair, with lovely banks, Jamuna O.’’ 

To this phase does the poet Hem Chandra frequently 
recur in his patriotic verses, and the name of Sir Walter 
Scott as a model and inspirer invariably comes up in this 
connection. 


* Sasanka Mohan Sen — Shaila-sangtt, 
i Calcutta Review, 1885, Art. VII. 
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In the next place, we detect an attempt at establishing 
a personal relationship with nature which was all unknown 
in old literary works. As a further development it is 
described as a human being and, thus personified, it 
represents the mother-country. This note may be detected 
in the image of Adhibharati Devi called up by Bhudeb 
and included in his Hindu-Kanthahar, where India is 
described as a goddess, dre.ssed in yellow, glittering in the 
sunlight, offering protection, and ever fruitful.* An 
interesting phase of this is seen, specially in Tagore and 
also in Dwijendra Lai who describe the physical features 
of India as those of a human being: 

— I 


“On thy brow the blue sky shines, 

Ever bright in clear light. 

Thy arms the Himalayas, silent blessing, 
Chasing fear and granting boons.” 

Or, 

“When, from the blue sea water thou didst arise, 
O India, mother I” 


We may also notice, along with these examples, the 
spiritualising of Nature in Tagore’s poems on Himalaya as 
typifying a store of spiritual energy which appears again 
and again ; the idea might have come to him from his 
father Maharshi Debendra Nath whose impressions on this 


this 


’tm®! 


One of the mantras for prandm in reference to this new goddess is 





— Hindu-KanthaMr, p. 32. 

(Compare Bankim^s idealisation of India as the Mother’s form). 
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subject are recorded in his autobiography. This spiritualis- 
ing of nature is farther endowed with a mystic strain, as 
in the following: 

SICS? ^ (?R 

^ '=rra ’^05 sn 1 

Next, there is an interpenetration of nature and 
humanity, of matter and spirit, of the subject and the 
object, on the basis of Schelling’s romantic philosophy 
which caused a revolution in the literature of Europe in 
early 19th century by developing one prominent characteris- 
tic of romanticism. An example is found in Tagore’s 
Vasundhara (in his Sonar Tart). 

tsrrfr?, 

<2f4r%l 
«rr^ <2rf^ 

“Oh, Mother Earth, 

In thy dust let me stretch along ; 

Spread me out in all directions 

Like vernal bliss ; rending asunder 

The cage of this heart, breaking the stone-bound 

Narrow wall, one’s joyless 

Gloomy vault, — ^rising and falling like a wave, 

murmuring, 

4 

Trembling, dropping, throwing out, radiating. 

In a tremor and shock ; in joy and light 
Let me float on, on through the world 
From end to end.” 
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The idea is developed in the poet’s treatment of the 
interesting mythological subject in the Ahalyd: 

C5^1 ? 

?i^ 

"srhrt m ? 

* # 

nm^t 

CT ^Tfn:^ 

“Merged you were 

In the spacious Earth, one with her body ; 

Did you then know her great love? 

Was there any dim sense in the stony block? 

The great sorrow of all-sustaining Mother Earth, 
Silent and dumb in the Mother’s patience. 

Did you feel in your dormant soul 
The bliss and sorrow of the Mother, 

As in a dream? 


The dew that fell on your stone 
At night, is now trembling in a glow 
In the black, hanging tresses, reaching 
Down to the knees.’’ 

The personification of nature is invested with a new 
importance — there is a new mythopoeic element in verse. 

Cf\ 

•RfsT c?rni to I 

“In Autumn, under the Shephali grove. 

She passes on, veiled in flowers’ bloom; 

In Falgun, with her choice garland 

She decked my head.” 
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This is in the manner of Keats as well as Swinburne 
where there is deification of nature on lines laid down in 
Greek mythology. We may specially compare with this 
Keats’ Ode to Autumn. The teaching of science has 
induced the Bengali mind to take a matter-of-fact view of 
nature ; considering the part played by science in the 
general education of to-day, it could not be otherwise. The 
wider such education spreads, the stronger will be the 
materialistic view of physical nature as such. But mean- 
while notably complex has been the growth of the spirit 
of love for the life that is in the green vegetation around 
us, and it should be made clear that this is not wholly due 
to the spirit of the west. This is evident from the highly 

thoughtful article in the Prabdsi, Baishakh, 1934. 

— Love for trees and plants — written by 
Rabindra Nath, and the Hymn to the Tree which 

follows is no less significant. There is indeed a mystic 
vision that is blended with these imaginings — the trees 
whisper to the Poet of thousands of years, and there are 
lines, the sense of which is really incommunicable, 
addressed to the Tree. 

’srm 

I 

I 

“Through meditation have I gone 
In Thy midst, and known, the Fire 
That bums into flame in creation’s sacrifice 
In the Sun’s heart, assumes through Thee 
Its cool, green form ; oh nursed by Sun’s rays. 
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The sap Thou didst draw through centuries, 

The sap Thou hadst by milking the sun, hast 
Thou given o’er to man and made him Lord. 

High didst Thou honour him — a mate of gods, — 
His strength, brightened by that Fire’s glow, 

Gets over obstacles difficult to conquer, 

And makes the world gape with wonder ; 

Oh Man’s Friend, with this offering of Poesy, 

A poet, I, entranced by Shyam’s flute. 

Do greet Thee to-day.” 

This is partly an interpretation, in terms of modern 
science, of the Vedic sacrifice for blessings on nature’s 
produce, partly an attempt to put one’s soul in unison with 
the Upanishadic principle which saw life in everything, in 
every single unit of this wide universe. Another thing to 
be noted is that the ‘machine-loving’ west has also served 
to bring about a cleavage with nature in the east ; the 
eastern thinkers therefore advise avoidance of all imitations 
of the west in activities, political and industrial, and extol 
simplicity as preferable to material prosperity ; the im- 
portance or propriety of turning to nature follows as a 
matter of course.* The idea comes out in the following 
lines : 

w ’(Ff Fra 

511 ? f% election 'sfT^ Balkan wars, <51111 Suffrage 

movement j 

ctfSTcsi (ra ! ?tTnra cwra— 

^Tw^i^i I c^T«rra cvfira— 

’ifra tiTtf 

C^T5T^51 ? t 

“Alas, does it not dawn in this country any more in 
that manner? In the sky here, does not the song of 

♦ It is generally lost to view that such changes are not wholly due 
to the west ; after all, western influence viewed against a larger back- 
ground, ceases to be western, and becomes identified with the move- 
ment of the Time-Spirit. “National differences of civilisation being 
to a large extent merged in one common way of living, the weaves of 
influence which stirred the minds and hearts of men and women would 
not usually belong to one nation, but sweep over larger fields.’* 
(Cazamian, Criticism in the Making, p. 185). 

t Rabindra Nath in the Prdbasl for 1333 B.S. 
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awakening into bliss seem to sound true and in tune? 
Have we in this country only the election and Balkan Wars, 
and Suffrage movement? What, the chimney smoke has 
wholly covered all the starry regions in the sky! Sheer 
physical force, sheer force — merely the formalities, the 
traditions. Where may we see the picture of simple joy — 
where in this place is to be had the delight of squatting on 
the ground, completely impoverished but in the joy of 
the heart?” 

Of the different phases which western influence in 
present-day Indian culture presents to us, not the least 
significant is the sti'ess laid upon the fundamental difference 
that is said to exist between the east and the west and that 
follows directly as a corollary of the above ; one is confined 
to towns, the other is concerned with the villages, centralisa- 
tion and decentralisation are terms descriptive of the two. 
Rabindra Nath emphasises this difference again and again 
in course of his writings — e.g., in his address at Sriniketan.* 

We have thus indicated the extent to which Bengali 
literature has been affected by coming in contact with 
western influence, our enquiry being conducted with 
reference to the attitude towards external nature ; we have 
found that nature has been personified, that the myth- 
making faculty has been exercised in the creation of new 
and vivid images, that personal communion has been 
established between man and nature, and India’s physical 
features have been embodied in a concrete, individual 
form, while the philosophical doctrine of the interpenetra- 
tion of subject and object, spirit and matter, may have been 
utilised as a suitable background for some of the poems 
in the new literature. 


IF. Religion. 

If, however, our views with regard to man and nature 
have been thus affected, the resultant change in the angle 
of vision with regard to religion has been still more remark- 
able. It will bear repetition to say that surely all the 
changes that have taken place have not been due to western 
influence nor can the influence be definitely traced in all 
cases as really affected by the west, but even the really 
relevant factors are more extensive than they appear at the 


*The PrabSst, Jaishtha, 1334. 
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first sight to be. It may be noted that western influence 
has been, to some extent at least, responsible for a spirit of 
rational enquiry and search after truth, for a historical 
outlook on religion, for a new strain of mysticism, for a 
reconstruction of Pauranic legends in the light of history 
and rationalism, and last, but not least, for further widening 
the ideas of toleration and synthesis, which have always 
characterised Indian thought. 

In modern times there is a widespread tendency to 
give reasons for and argue about things in general. Every 
problem must allow itself to be solved by the process of 
ratiocination, and religion cannot be above this general 
rule. This tendency no doubt persists through the ages, 
but it received an emphasis in nineteenth century Bengal, 
due, in some measure, to western influence, — ^which pre- 
sented an alien culture and led young men to question the 
validity of all things traditional. This brought out the 
supremacy of reason, or at least threw it into prominent 
relief. This was the case during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

From the history of English education in Bengal, we 
can trace this prominence of rational analysis to Derozio, 
the distinguished teacher whose educational career was cut 
short and academic activity stopped by his having roused 
the suspicion of the orthodox section of the people on 
account of “free” and rational enquiries which he advocated 
and directed to all things under the sun. But the seeds 
he had sown on the fertile minds of Young Bengal 
germinated and brought forth a rich harvest in the 
immediately succeeding generation of Hindu School boys 
who distinguished themselves in later life and added, in 
their turn, to the influence they received. The tendency 
was in this way strengthened, more than through any other 
factor, by the spirit of free and rational enquiry which 
characterised Derozio’s system of teaching and disabusing 
the minds of his young pupils of their pre-conceived but 
erroneous notions. The crop of short-lived newspapers and 
clubs which sprang into being in the fourth decade of 
nineteenth century Bengal was the direct literary result of 
such teachings. 

The spirit of free enquiry at last grew into free- 
thinking and in the generation which followed, that to 
which Bankim and Bhudeb belonged, we find a steady and 
bold fight against such atheistic views and opinions. This 
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explains, though to a very limited extent, their religiosity 
— at least the prominence given to it by them in literature. 
It is impossible to be definite, but it is curious, at least, to 
observe that both Maharshi Debendra Nath and Rabindra 
Nath have always set themselves against any argumentation 
about religion, both have pinned their faith on intuition or 
inspiration — a natural process, declaring that the grace of 
God would come when it would come, and mortification 
of the flesh was as useless as trying to reach Him through 
mere words and reasoning. 

But even those who belonged to the conservative 
section and wanted to combat such heretical tendencies 
could not all escape the influence of the new rationalism. 
To convince the free-thinkers, they had to resort to the 
same method, of reasoning and argument. Bankim 
Chandra’s attempt at clearing up the stains which had 
grown, in course of the ages, round the Krishna tradition 
is fully illustrative of this point. He believed in his heart 
of hearts, he had no doubt, that Krishna was a God, that 
his character could not be called in question ; but he did 
not wish to thrust his views on his readers — he simply 
showed by the help of argument in the western method but 
directed against western scholars that what was urged 
against Krishna by blasphemous men could not stand the 
test of reason; it was either wrong, or placed in a wrong 
netting and it thus obscured the issue or was an interpola- 
tion of later times.* 

This attitude may be traced to an earlier writer, 
Rakhal Das Haidar (1832-87), who, it is said, had gone over 
to England and, through the efforts of a retired civilian, 
Hodgson Pratt, obtained a lectureship in Bengali and 
Hindustani. In a book on Ram’s life, Sri Ram Charit, he 
reviews the career of Ram Chandra in the light of history, 
with critical scrutiny, and admires him as a man, ignoring 
his divinity. 

In order to give rational explanations about the avatars 
(incarnations of God), it was felt necessary to correlate 
them to the past historical associations and present them as 

• ^ I 

CT. ^srtsrni OT i 

at?*! ^ Jfl, stt? i 

■A ate? 'jsrtf? I "— ^ 

Wf? 1 
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real, historical personages who were not the less divine for 
their human character, — because they had been evoked by 
the Time-Spirit, in different crises of the world. Such a 
tendency may be described as occasioned by the historical 
outlook on religion, and it is not very wide of the mark to 
say that the Hindu doctrine of reincarnations was sought 
to be justified by history and Carlyle’s theory of the Divine 
Idea, which in its turn was derived from the German 
philosophers. The presence of western influence in this 
phase of thought is evident, because, above all, the idea of 
history comes more or less from the west. In order to 
explain or justify a religious idea, what is more natural 
than the attempt to relate it to historical evolution? 

It is very interesting to find how this is brought about. 
Krishna, for example, is a historical personage, born in 
India in a critical time, and helping by the force of his 
personality — which was undoubtedly great — to establish 
peace ; there was a triangular fight which raged between 
the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, and the non-Aryans, the final 
result being a blending of the combatants into one Indian 
people ; this is the idea in Nabin Chandra Sen’s great cycle 
of Krishna epics — Raivatak, Kurukshetra and Prabhas. 
The blessings of such an amalgamation are described in a 
prophetic strain in the following lines* among others: 

^ ^ Wl1%, 

’Tr< ! ! 

“The blood of the Aryans and the Non- Aryans will 
mingle and create many new nations, many big Empires; 
and on through the ages! The deserts of India will be 
turned into Rajasthan — ‘the place of Kings.’ ’’ 

Even the theory of the wanderings of the Aryans in 
Asia and Southern Europe is not altogether ignored, as 
the Yadavas, after the dissolution of their empire in western 
India, were to move on to the Red Sea or somewhere near 
it — Lohit Sagara or Laban Sagara — and the migration is 
predicted by Vyasa, the Rishi of the Mahabharat.^ It is 
hard not to see in this a distinct working of the historical 
idea of the west. 

* PrabMs, Canto XII. 
t Ihid. 
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As a result of the new idea of looking at religion from 
the standpoint of history and out of a desire to give a 
rational explanation, there has been synthetic reconstruc- 
tion of Pauranic legends, to make them acceptable to the 
new class of readers. For example, the poet’s conception 
of the marriage of Vajra and Chanchala — thunder and 
lightning — in Vrtra-sanhar has been explained by the poet 
as the allegorical representation of an ordinary phenomenon 
of nature, which seeks to exalt the union of beauty and 
strength — the highest point to which external nature could 
rise. Hem Chandra’s Dashamahdvidyd was considerably 
influenced by Darwin’s theory of Evolution which had no 
little share in moulding the explanation of the doctrine of 
Karma as given by Vyasa to Arjuna in Nabin Chandra Sen’s 
Prabhds.* The idea of representing the Hindu Goddess 
Uma with a child in her arms as Humanity after Comte’s 
conception underwent modification in the same poem of 
Hem Chandra, only on the suggestion of Bhudeb, to whom 
the draft was shown.f. Apart from this, we find both in 
Madhu Sudan and in Hem Chandra examples of a tendency 
to borrow legends from Greece and Rome and to present 
them in an Indian setting. We get this trait in several 
poems of Rabindra Nath as well, e.g., in the conception of 
Siva as the time-force in his poem Tapo-BhangaX where the 
poet is the messenger of Mahendra, eager to disturb Siva’s 
meditations, and the god’s transformation from the ascetic 
into the lover is wrought after the season’s change from 
bleak winter to flowery spring, the tdndab or dance of the 
god being imaged in the Vaishakh storm, Kdla-Vaishdkhi: 
it is not necessary to quote any single line or stanza from 
the poem to illustrate the general idea which runs through 
the body of the poem. Anyway, it is quite reasonable to 
conclude from the above that western culture has contri- 
buted its quota to the store-house of Hindu Mythology. 

It is not tenable, no doubt, to hold that all mysticism 
that we find in the new literature is western in origin; 
there has been a strong current of mysticism in Bengali 
literature prior to its contact with the west ; the Upanishads, 
Vaishnavism, Sahajiya, Sufism, all these have fed the mystic 
tendency in the literature, and all that may be said in this 
connection is that an acquaintance with the literature of 

* Ihid. 

i Bhadeb-Charit, Vol. II, p. 301. 

X The ParabJ, 1332 B.S., p. 29. 
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the west in its turn added its quota. For example, the 
image of the bridegroom and the parable of the talents are 
sometimes to be found in Rabindra Nath’s poems. 

♦ » 

V. Attempts at Synthetic Reconstruction, 
Toleration and ‘Samanvay’. 

Specially with the advent of new ideas and religious 
ideals, it was incumbent on the thinkers, or those who 
sought the truth, to harmonise the discordant notes sounded 
in a clash and conflict of differing creeds, to fuse varied 
experiences or varieties of religious experience into one 
grand whole, so that the truth of religion might be esta- 
blished beyond doubt and dispute, and raised to a height 
from which it could never be dislodged. For this purpose, 
the elements in the orthodox Hindu religion had to be 
sifted and tested on comparison with the creed of foreign 
churches: Hindu religion, because the religious ideas up 
till now prevalent in the literature of Bengal have almost 
without any exception their source in Hinduism and appeal 
to the Hindu public, who had reacted more fully than any 
other community to western influence through its literature. 

The Brahmo Samaj Group. 

Ram Mohan; the first great seeker after Truth in the 
nineteenth century Bengal, since the introduction and 
establishment of western influence in the country, was an 
ardent and generous advocate of toleration. It may seem 
strange at the first view that the man who, while still in 
his teens challenged Hindu idolatry and had to leave home 
in consequence, who in mature years wrote a treatise in 
Persian decrying the idolatry observed by all nations, who 
for years carried on a campaign in defence of the worship 
of the True God without the help of images, who criticised 
the Christian Missionaries and suffered controversial attacks 
on the question of the Christian doctrine about the divinity 
of Christ and the miracles, had a right to be considered as 
the promulgator of ideas of toleration. But so it was. 
The trust-deed of the Samaj framed by him adequately 
represents his views in this direction : 

“ * * * That in conducting the said worship 

and adoration, no object, animate or inanimate, that has 
been, or is, or shall hereafter, become, or be recognized as 

17 
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an object of worship by any man or set of men, shtlll be 
reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of or 
alluded to either in preaching, praying, in the hymns or 
other modes of worship that may be used or delivered in 
the said messuage or building: and that no sermon, preach- 
ing, discourse, prayer or hymns, be delivered, made, or 
used in such wofship, but such as have a tendency to the 
promotion of the contemplation of the Author and Preserver 
of the universe, to the promotion of charity, morality, piety, 
benevolence, virtue and strengthening of the bonds of 
union between men of all religious persuasions and creeds.” 

Such an idea fitly came from him because he had 
carefully gone through the Christian scriptures, compiled 
the Precepts of Jesus, and had been an earnest student of 
Islam and Hinduism in all their branches. The Samaj as 
started by him was a western institution — congregational 
worship through sermon and music — in a Hindu garb, 
because of the chanting of Vedic slokas by Brahmins. But 
there is no doubt that the real mission of his life was to 
give to the world a system of catholic worship. 

Maharshi Debendra Nath — the Pradhan Achdryya or 
the Chief Minister, as he was called — wanted to take his 
stand on the Vedas, but they did not satisfy him. He fell 
back upon the Upanishads, they satisfied him neither ; he 
started to select passages, with alterations as he thought 
necessary, and compiled a code — “an Upanishad” he called 
it — and brought together the principles of the new faith 
in the Brdhmma-dharma. It is interesting to note that a 
translation from the French theist Fenelon finds a place in 
it, the hymn that, as quoted in his Bengali autobiography, 
was rendered from the original French by Raj Narayan Basu. 
The story of this compilation of Brahmo principles is told 
at length in the 23rd chapter of the Autobiography, but in 

the previous chapter he says, it is the 

(the pure heart illumined by knowledge which 
has attained to self-consciousness) which is the foundation 
or basis of Brahmo principles. Thus the Maharshi does not 

pin his faith on reason, but on the heart, 
f5[5f, Cf\t *111^ I 
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“It is the pure heart which is the seat of Brahma ; it is 
the pure heart which is the basic ground of Brahmoism. 
We can accept only that passage from the Upanishads which 
is in consonance with that heart ; we cannot accept those 
passages with which our heart is not in agreement. This 
is now our relation with the Upanishads, the greatest of 
all Shastras.” Thus Debendra Nath emphasises the appeal 
of the heart or inspiration, and in doing so opens up a vista 
of catholic thought independent of any scriptures. Such 
a view receives support from the Taitvabodhini Patrikd, 
nil saka (1855), Vaishakh, where is published a lecture 
delivered on the 19th Chaitra of the preceding year before 
the Bhowanipore Brahmo Samaj — amply demonstrating the 
tolerant nature of the new faith: 

I 

CWf^’ilT'8 ft 511 I 

“All the facts relating to Brahmoism have been 
ascertained, nothing else remains to be known, — this is not 
our idea. Whatever has been already known about religion, 
whatever will be known in subsequent times, will all fall 
within the scope of our Brahmoism. . . . Like the orthodox 
class M'e are not afraid of learning the English language, 
nor do we tremble, like the Christian community of 
Europe, at the spread of some new learning. . . . All the 
world is our Holy Book ; pure knowledge is our Teacher.” 

Keshab Chandra Sen, who infused new strength into 
the Brahmo Samaj and made it what it is, emphasised 
likewise the harmonising aspect of the new faith. Among 
other reasons for his seceding from the church of Debendra 
Nath, his preference for Christianity must have been a 
potent one. So much impregnated was he with the ideas 
underlying the New Testament that he hoped Europe and 
Asia would learn to find harmony and unity through the 
personality of Christ and the principles of divine forgiving 


X' , Chapter 24. 
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and self-sacrifice that are indissolubly associated with 
him. Taking the name of Jesudas, observing fast during 
Christmas, establishing a Brahmo Tract Society and while 
in England writing general epistles to Indian Theists are 
further signs of his love for Christ. In youth he had seen 
visions of John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, and the apostle 
Paul.* “The harmony of religions was the real mission of 
the Brahmo Samaj,” this statement made by him deserves 
to be mentioned in this connection. Remarkable was his 
idea of the New Dispensation which was intended to bridge 
the gulf between theism and polytheism through the recog- 
nition of gods and goddesses interpreted as allegorical 
personifications of divine atrributes, as well as prophets of 
the world who ministered to God’s purpose. Thus 
Muhammad and Moses, Zoroaster and Christ, were all recog- 
nised by him and admitted into the new hierarchy. His 
Slokasangraha or the revised Brahmo code which, however, 
failed to supplant Debendra Nath’s Brahmma Dharma con- 
tains slokas from the different scriptures of the world. In 
brief, the influence of the west in strengthening ideas of 
toleration so far as Keshab Chandra is concerned is too 
patent to need much elaboration, and may be easily corro- 
borated by looking up passages in the Sangat. 

In spite of there having been rifts in the lute, or 
occasional bursts of impatience in his preachings, such 
words as the following from Keshab Chandra had great 
effect on the youth of India ; — 

“As a member of the Universal Theistic Chruch, I 
have protested against all manner of sectarian antipathy 
and unbrotherliness, and advocated the unification of all 
churches and sects in the love of One True God.’’ . . . “All 
nations are pressing forward to the Kingdom of God. Let 
not India sleep or lag behind. Rouse up the millions of 
her sons and daughters, and cast off the fetters with which 
they are enchained to idology and caste. . . . Preach not 
lifeless dogmas or creeds ; form no narrow sect or clan. 
Faith in the living God is your only creed — a creed of fiery 
enthusiasm and invincible power. . . . And let your words 
be words of love and peace, not of sectarian antipathy. 
Love all parties, and gratefully accept all that is good and 
true in each.’’f 

♦ Romain Rolland : Builders of Unity, Prahuddha BMrata, 
September, 1929. 

t The Indian Mirror, July 8, 1870. 
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The Hindu Revival. 

In the absence of any other name, this seems to be a 
fitting epithet to combine and include Bankim and Bhudeb, 
Sasadhar and Krishnananda, those sturdy souls who stood 
up as champions of Hinduism, claiming at the same time 
that it was the Universal Religion. Bhudeb stoutly held 
this opinion and it may be said in passing that though he 
continued to study western philosophy till a late age, if 
not to the very end, his inspiration did not come from that 
source, which served only to enhance his admiration for the 
religion of his fathers ; and western influence, so far as it 
relates to him and his ideas on religion, plays only a very 
secondary part. The following passage may be taken as 
representing his view in this respect: 

<2(C5lt?t ^^1 5(1 I 

“Hinduism is inclusive in its aim, so it does not hate 
any religion. Therefore no articles in the Education 
Gazette may contain an attack against the Brahmos, the 
Muhammadans, the Christians and others, and there may 
not be any careless language against any particular indi- 
vidual.”* 

Elsewhere he says that Hinduism has lived so 
long because it is the only perfect and universal religion. 

vQ 

“Why is the Sanatan Hinduism of the Indians 
undecaying, immortal and complete, in all conditions? 
Because it is the wide, all-embracing, all-merciful religion, 
open for all kinds of Sddhand and to all classes of seekers.” 

This would serve to illustrate Bhudeb’s attitude to 
other religions ; tolerant, because Hinduism includes all 
other views, and to such an attitude, western influence, 
whatever of it there had been in his character and training, 
contributed but little, except that his education enabled 


* Bhudeb-Charit, Part III, p. 315. 
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him to discriminate and criticise the views of western 
scholars from the standpoint of a Hindu, patient, sympathe- 
tic, but at the same time strong in his conviction that his 
religion is the best, because most inclusive. 

In Bankim Chandra, Hinduism is more aggressive, and 
he is out — so feels the reader — to vindicate the superiority 
of his faith. But here he parted company with the extreme 
section of either side and steered a middle course, as while 
discussing the historicity of the Mahahharat, he was unable 
to agree to the conclusions of either indigenous or foreign 
scholarship.* But there Was another aspect of him, which 
emphasised the unity of religions — and which came out 

again and again in course of his writings: — ^JNJI 

I t “Whatever explanations of Dharma may 
be forthcoming, Dharma is one.” Again, “the essence of 
all religions is Dharma”. Thus, did he draw a distinction 
between Dharma and religions, Dharma being the fullness 
of manhood, the all-round, full development of man.J He 
agreed, in short, with the dictum, “The substance of 
religion is culture.” For him, all religions were included in 
Hinduism, which was to him synonymous with Vaishnavism. 

'srtew, 'Q '5^1 


* An emphatic dissent from Pandit Sasadliar Tarkaelmdamani’s 
views is interesting ; this is found in a footnote to an article on Hinduism 
in the PracMr, presumably by Bankim Chandra. 

sri, ^ ^ I fjTJttJi 'srtc? ^3i, 'srt5i3l 

sfi I ’ll 

“JTSI W ’Itsi, OT, fil3C3 

srtt, 'srtra Htt, srt^, '^^35 

fV 'm'? 

^ ^ CT, <ipr'?i <15^351 stfl *11 1 

( «5t?, H ) 

t 'BtSRFlt^ '»r5It5t?, <21^^ I 

t Dharmatattva, Chapp. Ill, IV. 
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“We may take the name of God, of Allah, of Brahma, 
but it is^ the same Vishnu, Lord of the Creation, whom we 
invoke. He who has known the Being full of knowledge 
and bliss as the Soul of all things, who realises himself in 
all created beings, who makes no distinction or who tries 
to attain to such a state of knowing and feeling, is the real 
Vaishnav and real Hindu.” {Dharmatattva, Chapter XX). 

Samanjasya and samanvay were words which guided 
Bankim. He had seen much of westernisation, bred as he 
had been in a western school of thought. He was fitter 
than Keshab Chandra to appeal to the anglicised section of 
the people, as Thakur Das Mookerjee, a critic and an 
admirer, said of him : — 

I* 

“It is he who is able by far, and properly equipped, to 
teach religion to the disciples of Epicurus, to those whose 
brains are muddled by Bacon, to those who are oppressed 
by western lore.” The influence of the west is to be marked 
in his views on toleration — if we are to agree with Thakur 
Das: 


^jNiTc^'O I f%g 1%s( 

1 1 

“The dominating question of the positive science of the 
west to-day is — harmony. The introduction of the New 
Dispensation by its sponsor has been for harmony and 
adjustment. Bankim Babu has harped on the same theme 
of harmony, in his interpretations of Dharma. In different 
directions and set to different tunes, there is the same music, 
and with the same intent.” 

Another associate of the group — the poet Nabin 
Chandra Sen — may be instanced in this connection. He 
versified the story of the life of Christ, — the Gospel 


* SShityamangal, p. 16. 
t Ibid, p. 17. 
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according to St. Matthew, — in the introduction to which 
he wrote: 

“According to the theory of incarnations propounded 
by Krishna, — Krishna, Buddha, Christ, Muhammad, 
Chaitanya all are to be worshipped as incarnations by those 
who profess the Aryan faith.” It is easy to find out the 
trend of Bankim Chandra’s thoughts continued here. 

Ramkrishna Paramahansa AND His Disciples. 

It would be wide of the mark to trace any western 
influence in Ramkrishna Paramahansa and his creed, and 
the attempt to do so is sure to result in ridicule and 
absurdity. But in any account of the Bengali mind and of 
the literature which partially expresses that mind, it is 
impossible to leave him out. At present he is exerting a 
tremendous influence over the minds of the people of the 
country ; and the influence is gradually increasing to huge 
proportions. It is necessary to point out that Ramkrishna 
was an absolutely original being and he went through every 
form of sadhana — of religious devotion — that he could think 
or hear of, and practised it till it became his own. When 
he talks of toleration, when he emphasises — tj:® — 

when he advises all to persist in their own beliefs whatso- 
ever may be the beliefs, it is with a boldness and an 
originality that nothing can match, for it comes out of life, 
not out of ideas imbibed at second-hand. There is a 
heroism, so to speak, in thus confronting all forms of belief, 
but here we are not concerned with that so much as the 
literary expression of the ideas of toleration which emanated 
from him or through his disciples. When he took up Islam, 
he had become an out-and-out follower of Muhammad, he 
did not feel the least desire for even looking at the Hindu 
gods and goddesses, and he attained success in his own line. 
He realised, and realised fully, that the manifestations of 
the Mother were infinite. In the aggressive Hinduism of 
Swami Vivekananda, such toleration received a new connota- 
tion. The contact with an alien school of thought like the 
western impressed him strongly with the need of the 
unification of religions which alone would or might serve 
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as the common platform of the people of India and he 
was never tired of saying that work on any other line would 
be disastrous to the real interests of India. But such uni- 
fication was possible, not by the survival of one faith to the 
exclusion of all others, nor by any eclecticism which would 
try to combine and synthetise in an artificial way all that 
was best in the different faiths, but only by the simpler 
and more natural process, a process which was consistent 
with the trend of Indian thought of recognition that all 
faiths based on fundamental universal principles and spiri- 
tual realisations would lead to salvation. The essence of 
religion consisted in realisation: nothing else mattered. 
“Religion is neither in books, nor in intellectual consent, 
nor in reasoning. Reason, theories, documents, doctrines, 
books, religious ceremonies are all helps to religion; religion 
itself consists in realisation.’’ Hence he required Islamic 
body for the Vedantic brain, for the success of his propa- 
ganda in the cause of Vedanta — the doctrine which lay 
close to his heart. For the renascence of India which, 
Swamiji knew, was coming, he laid down the doctrine of a 
universal religion which declared that each soul was poten- 
tially divine, and the divinity was to be realised by con- 
trolling external and internal nature through work or 
worship or philosophy, it did not matter which, and that 
doctrines or dogmas, rituals or ceremonies, books or forms, 
were all of secondary importance. Dearly as he loved his 
Master, he never made a fetish of him and whenever there 
would be an occasion of serving Humanity he declared he 
would never let his devotion to the Master stand in the way. 
Contrasted with the need for realisation in as many ways 
as possible felt by Ramkrishna, we find that Swamiji was 
impelled by a social need, to meet the requirements of 
Indian society which required to be unified in order to be 
fairly started on the road to progress: in the latter case the 
presence of the west, of an alien culture, cannot be wholly 
ignored. So far with regard to Swami Vivekananda. The 
same strain may be heard in the writings of Swami Sarada- 
nanda and Swami Abhedananda, the two gerat preachers 
and thinkers of the Ramkrishna Order, and also in the 
plays of Girish Chandra Ghosh, some of which distinctly 
reflect the trend of thought introduced by Ramkrishna 
Dev — ^All ways lead to God, > “As many 

ways (to God) as there are minds,” and it would be easy to 
cite instances from their works. 
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The Personality of Rabindra Nath and Aurobindo 

Rabindra Nath in his various writings has done 
much in infusing a liberal idea in our thoughts on religion. 
It is no doubt true he has time and again fought shy of 
dogma and traditional ways, that he has declared war to 
the bitter end against hoary-headed superstition in all 
forms and shapes, but at the same time he has refused con- 
sistently to hitch his wagon to the yoke of any definite, and 
consequently limited, creed. The mediaeval sages and 
devotees, Kabir for example, have been his favourite 
authors, and he has done his best in reviving their study, 
thus linking himself to those worshippers of the One God, 
who poured out their hearts in intensely devotional songs. 
Hence his love for the Bauls, those wandering people who 
dedicate their lives to the adoration of their God through 
songs and mystic sMhand and are still to be found in remote 
Bengal villages. Having closely studied the Upanishads, 
and walked in his father’s steps, he is severe against 
asceticism; but in him also the principle of selfless work 
taught and expounded in the Gitd finds its echo, the house- 
holder must work with his face turned to God — for in that 
way alone, says he, can work be really delightful. 

“We shall be able to turn our work into pure delight, 
by giving up attachment to work, by removing from our- 
selves all desires about the results of our work.’’* 

All these are, however, drawn from indigenous ideas 
and we may not trace them to any outside cause. But the 
insistence on the duties of the householder is sometimes 
too strong to be only derived and strengthened by passages 
from the Upanishads, and in such cases it is difficult not 
to say that the extra emphasis must have come from an 
acquaintance with the protestant idea of anti-monasticism. 
It is quite possible that Tagore had developed this idea by 
himself, or got it from his father, and there is nothing to 
preclude that possibility; but, on the other hand, the alter- 
native is also equally to be admitted, for the anti-monas- 
ticism is one of the principles which came from overseas 
and stamped itself on the reformed religion. A passage 
illustrative of the above may be found in the Shdntiniketan 
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(No. 4), Shakti — 

’ttfij— C5i:!i 3fr® *Tff^ — Only by 
remaining in the world we may rise above it by remaining 
in the midst of work we may be greater than the work.” 

Apart from the numerous, sweet devotional songs, far 
above the din of theological and sectarian controversy, which 
continue to charm and exalt readers of Tagore’s Gitanjali, 
there are poems which definitely cry out against the narrow- 
ness of our conception of Godhead and demand an inter- 
pretation that would meet with universal application. In 
the different forms of external nature, through the different 
moods of mind, in silence and music, the presence of God 
is invoked. So far there might be no departure from the 
established ideas; but this cannot be said specially when 
Tagore asserts that God is not to be found in temples and 
other places of worship and exhorts us to find Him in our 
communion with our comrades on the fields of action : — 

'sjraT^Jii 

I 

“Devotion and worship, Sadhana and adoration. 

— Let everything be put aside.” 

Nor can this be said of the ideas that find expression in 
some of his Shdntiniketan discourses, as for example, — 

I ( »tTf% ) 

“In this market-place of men, full of hubbub, where a 
romantic play is going on in buying and selling, in the 
midst of this, of this loud and vocal noise does His hymn 
rise up — certainly not far away from this is His festivity.” 
(The Inner Peace.) 

Such identification of God with the men and women 
that toil on the vineyards of the world seems to be a 
distant echo of Comte’s ideal, as has been remarked before, 
made assimilable with the help' of the author’s own 
Sddhand and trained thought. 

Along with Rabindra Nath it is necessary to mention 
Aurobindo, a thinker not, perhaps, so prolific as the Poet 
in his literary activity but all the same controlling and 
guiding an advanced section of the thoughtful people of 
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India. His re-interpretation of the Gita and other writings 
that have appeared either in their English original or in 
their translation in Bengali reveal a personality that, taking 
stand on a higher ground than the general, surveys the 
universe with a glance that has nothing sectarian about it. 
It is fullness, abundance, perfection that is the ideal of the 
Godhead described in the writings of Sri Aurobindo and his 
group, and much insistence is laid on this fullness of con- 
ception, the plenitude of powers. This is a strain which 
has made itself heard in Bengali literature, but it must be 
said there is nothing of the western in it, except the attempt 
to include the west in a comprehensive synthesis of life. 

Theosophy and Spiritualism 

The theosophical and spiritual movements, both 
western in their origin, have helped to swell the tide of 
toleration in religion by bringing under one standard men 
with differences of faith and creed. The theosophist, who 
was attracted to India and for whom the land of the 
Mahatmas had a peculiar meaning, could sympathise with 
the principles inculcated in Hinduism and Zoroastrianism, 
in Islam and Brahmoism, because he took his stand on the 
“Immanence of God and Solidarity of Man,” which became 
his watchword. The different faiths therefore were 
re-interpreted, re-stated with suitable emphasis and Theo- 
sophy became a common platform on which the followers 
of the Masters of the World could assemble in order to 
pursue their religious ideal.* It cannot be gainsaid that 
this movement has helped in its own way the growth of 
religious toleration in Bengal as well as in other provinces 
of India, nor can it be affirmed that the movement has had 
no result on their literature of the country. Theosophist 
periodicals in Bengali have come to stay, and such a book as 

Deism in the Gita by Hirendra Nath Datta 
betrays no indication of any narrow creed or dogma, while 
making valuable contribution to Bengali literature. 

* The Theosophical Society was started in 1875. The acceptance of 
Universal Brotherhood is binding on the members. It “seeks to draw 
the existing religions into united friendly co-operation/’ in order to 
save the world from Materialism. See Theosophy, Annie Besant. 

Also note : “The Theosophical Society is a nucleus for universal 
brotherhood.*’ (G. S. Arundale). 

“The Wisdom of India, her philosophy and achievements must be 
made known in Europe and America.” — H. P. B. in her Scrap-book, 
Oct., 1875. Madame Blavatsky and Col. Olcott reached India on the 
16th Feb., 1879. 
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The spiritualist, though hailing from a foreign and 
distant land, has likewise started with some doctrines which 
need not be disputed, — the presence of other beings than 
man, of a world peopled by disembodied spirits, — and 
these ideas have furnished another common platform where 
men of different faiths may meet and discuss about the 
Great Hereafter without violently disturbing their own 
religious beliefs. Such ideas have been incorporated into 
the form of the novel by Tekchand — or Peary Chand Mitra 
— ^and also by Surendra Nath Bhattacharyya — ^and such 
novels, specially by the latter, have been immensely 
popular in their day. 


VI. Conclusion 

In this chapter we have classified and examined the 
thought contents and tendencies in Bengali literature, with 
reference to the broad topics of man, nature and religion, 
pointing to the effect of the west on the changes that are 
evident. 

We have thus seen how the idea of religious toleration 
has been widened by western agencies: the pioneers of the 
Brahmo Samaj, specially Keshab Chandra, had known the 
different faiths and wanted to bring about a harmony; the 
leaders of neo- Hinduism — the renascent Hinduism — 
wanted to extend such ideas because Hinduism to them 
was the most inclusive of all religions, and the principles 
taught in the Gita were to be found applicable to all other 
religions, the founders of which were so many re-incar- 
nations of the Great Being. Swami Vivekananda, the dis- 
tinguished disciple of Sri Ramkrishna, who was an entirely 
original thinker and sddhak, made no fetish of his particular 
faith, and preached the unity of all religions with all the 
emphasis that he could command, because religion alone 
could save India from being submerged by the alien cul- 
ture. Rabindra Nath and Aurobindo have both contributed 
considerably to lift religion out of the mire of sectarian 
disputes, and theosophy and spiritualism, born in the west, 
have helped what may be described as the spirit of the 
times. All these activities have their reflex in literature, 
and indications of western influence have been given in 
their proper context. 
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Conclusion 

We have at last, in accordance with our programme as 
previously laid down, arrived at results in connection with 
western influence in Bengali literature. We have found 
that the literature has been affected by its contact with an 
alien culture, a foreign literature, and that the changes 
extend both to the thoughts which constitute the matter 
or contents, and also to the forms of expression both in 
prose and verse. The language itself shows signs of the 
new influence; there has been remarkable contribution to 
the vocabulary; the prose style has been formed and the 
poetic improved in quality; while the growth in the volume 
of the literature has been considerable likewise. Bengali 
drama has been practically a new form; such has been the 
ca.se with Bengali novel; and the epic has grown into some- 
thing new, quite distinct from the Mangal gans that had 
been the vogue in the centuries that had preceded. The 
lyric also shows abundant signs of the richness of the new 
influence, and its technique at the present day, the prosody 
and the phrasing, owes much to the model of English 
literature. The greatest change, however, is noticeable in 
Bengali prose. Whether it is the essay or periodical litera- 
ture, the prose biography or history through prose, theolo- 
gical dissertation or philosophical discourse, — everything 
is a departure from the established ways of the previous 
centuries. If this is so with regard to the mere form, how 
much remains to be said as regards the spirit of the litera- 
ture, its new mood and tendencies, its matter and contents! 
There has been an upheaval — a revolutionary change — 
though some of it might or would have come about by itself; 
we may take stock of it by noting that man’s individuality 
has received a new interpretation, his group life has been 
greatly disturbed, women have entered into literature, as 
in life, demanding their rights to be considered equal to 
men, nationalism has been recognised as a potent force and 
represented as such in literature. Humanity has been raised 
to the rank of Godhead, and judged worthy of worship and 
service. Nature is now no longer viewed as a mere setting, 
but is deemed to be actively helping or hindering man, 
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while the spiritualising of nature in the light of recent 
European literature and literary ideal is now a familiar 
idea in Bengali. The greatest change, all things considered, 
has been with regard to religion, the question of the other 
world; mere authority as such has been at a discount, there 
have been attempts at explaining or defending religion by 
means of reasoning; the historical outlook has grown, a 
new mystical conception introduced, and several attempts 
made — mainly due to contact with the west — towards 
toleration of other religions and Samanvaya or harmonising 
of differing creeds. 

The influence is by no means ‘dead’ or exhausted. Still 
as we study, the poets inspire, the novelists amuse and 
teach, the thinkers induce .study, and our literature takes 
its tinge. Popular poets take their cue from Whitman, and 
T. S. Eliott has his active followers. 

It speaks volumes of the marvellous capacity of Bengali 
language and literature that it has been able to assimilate 
so much within so short a time as a century. For in the 
life and growth of a nation, a century is not a long period, 
as there is considerable difference between an individual 
and a people. For such distant nations, for such distinctly 
different literatures, for cultures in some respects widely 
removed from each other, to have mingled and grown and 
mixed in the two currents that flowed in each other — is 
one of the wonderful subjects that can be studied with 
interest and profit. Western influence in Bengali literature 
is one aspect of such a study, and the student cannot fail 
to be struck by the rich receptivity of the Bengali mind 
which has succeeded in making its own the new forms and 
ideas which belonged to the west and grew there in the 
process of centuries. Considerable have been the results, 
but how far-reaching they will be, may be still a matter of 
discussion. 

The richness of the capacity of Bengali literature will 
appear better to our view and clearer if we compare the 
analogous cases — the cases of other Indian literatures — 
and consider how far they have gained from such an impact. 
A typical case is available in Urdu literature, and it is quite 
convenient too, because the subject has been studied with 
care and the result published by' Prof. Sayyid Abdul Latif 
of the Osmania University, Hyderabad. There we find that 
the influence of English was mainly responsible for the 
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prose compositions, but that in verse there had been no 
new and permanent incorporations;* an attempt to write 
a blank verse drama in imitation of Shakespeare was an 
ignominious failure; but that in the choice of a subject and 
the method of treatment, there had been considerable 
advance. So far as the new ideas are concerned, much, 
undoubtedly, was due to English literature; the spirit of 
freedom in political, social and religious life, and in litera- 
ture as well, because there were the shackles of convention 
to cast off; the spirit of enquiry and search after truth 
which included the study of history and a scientific 
curiosity; the more complex attitude towards man and 
nature; the spirit of progress identified as a trait of modern 
western civilisation — all these have steadily grown in Urdu 
literature. But in Bengali the harvest has been richer still, 
though at the same time the faculty of criticism has been 
more strongly exercised, and to verse forms there have been 
numerous additions both in metre, and in stanza, in prosody 
and kind. This has no doubt its explanation; but it is 
necessary to say at the same time that the receptivity of the 
Bengali mind deserves some credit for it. 

Who will say that this receptivity has been all to the 
good? It has resulted in the addition of new forms, in the 
incorporation of new ways of viewing nature, man and 
God, but each advance of this nature has led to a divergence 
between the educated and the uneducated, a widening of 
the gulf between those who have received English educa- 
tion and those who have not. The gulf is there in other 
countries as well; the break between the past and the 
present generation has to be understood, and it is not 
understood generally by either. Robert Louis Stevenson 
makes the same complaint.f This natural difference, has 
been increased in the case of Bengal, and however rapidly 
education might spread, the receptivity itself would be a 
cause of difficulty and create differences. The songs of 
Ram Prasad now appeal to one class of readers; to the other, 
they are an object of ridicule. Bankim Chandra saw this in 
his time and he wanted his Bangadarshan to be the con- 
necting link between the two. Those who received the 

♦ ''Barring these few spasmodic and apparently inadequate attempts 
very little has been done to incorporate into the system of Urdu prosody 
any new forms from English versification*’ — Sayyid Abdul Latif’s 
Influence of English Literature on Urdu Literature, p. 72. 

Memories and Portraits (First essay). 
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new education should impart it, in their turn, to those 
who were ignorant, — that was his idea. Seventy years have 
passed by, but his mission, the mission of his Bangadarshan, 
still remains unfulfilled. It is the newness of the education 
that is at the root of this lack of understanding. 

Apart from this difficulty of comprehension which 
exists among the mass of readers, there is another factor to 
be considered. It is the resultant attitude to life and 
thought. Acquaintance with the forms of the sonnet, the 
ode, the elegy is not the highest gain; trying to view man, 
nature and God as others view them, however successful 
the attempt, is at best a lesson at copying; and the success 
of the attempt is itself a danger, because it offers tempta- 
tion against an independent outlook on life. Richness of 
form may but conceal the poverty of spirit. In the case of 
western influence in Bengali literature, is not the influence 
so great, productive of so many new forms and ideas, that 
the spirit of the literature has been impoverished, that the 
mind of the men, of the men of letters, has suffered from 
lack of real strength which can only come from originality?* 

The problem, thus stated, ceases to be merely literary 
and becomes educational, and social in a larger sense. To 
exercise the gift of prophecy is dangerous here, but it may 
be affirmed at the same time that the literature has in it 
sufficient native strength to wean itself from mere imitation 
and to seek its own way through the ages. To this end, 
reaction evidenced from time to time has been a great help. 
We may mention here a few strong opinions, strongly 
against the wholesale or uncritical adoption of western 
influence in literature. 

The strongest condemnation has come from 
Deshbandhu Chitta Ranjan Das, who sounded a note of 
warning, if not alarm, in his Kdvyer Kathd. From the 
beginnings to a poet like Krishna Kamal Goswami, the 
literature shows an organic unity. Why, he asks, is this 
sense of unity blurred in modern Bengali poetry? Shall 


* “This achievement exacted its price . . . absorbing far too much 
of India’s mental energy. English literature, recommended by political 
and economic considerations, was often accepted rather than absorbed, 
and its influence rarely went to the centre, where imagination is 
touched and awakened .” — Times Literary Supplement, Feb., 1936. The 
Indian renaissance has been compared with the Elizabethan in the same 
issue of the Journal. 

18 
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we lose the soul of the poetry by attending too much to 
European literature?* To him the contact with the west has 
appeared in the nature of a catastrophe: “At the new 
advent of the west in Bengal, at its glare, the lamp of Bengal 
went out, its wick had dried up. Bengal has always seen 
the sun rise in the east; the sudden lightning flash in the 
western sky blinded its eyes, it drooped in a swoon. 
The life of its life closed its portals. ’’■f' Tlierc is so much 
vital difference between the two minds that the modern 
Bengali literature, grown only through imitation, is artifi- 
cial, insincere, and therefore of no count at all. He felt that 
the life of Bengal must be freed from this artificial, hybrid 
literature, and all resources should be utilised to make the 
heart of Bengal speak out otherwise all its strength would be 
used up for nothing. The difference between assimilation 
and imitation has to be observed with regard to the ques- 
tion of the depth and reality of ivestern influence. t 

In his condemnation of western influence. Das docs 
not stand alone. Raj Narayan, years ago. harped on the 
same string. Nabin Chandra, speaking of Bankim Chandra’s 
influence in Bengali society through his imaginary crea- 
tions, remarked again and again about its baneful working: 
“Bankim Babu is immortal in Bengali literatuie; his novels 
contain much excellence in technique and ideals, but there 
is no model character. The Avorld docs not hold such 
models of father, son, brother, sister, mother, daughter and 
even servant as may be found in every Indian home, thanks 
to the Ramayan and the Mahabharaf. By his uncommon 
genius Bankim Babu has destroyed these models, has not 
been able to build any. . . . His novels are excellent by their 
European standard, but, judged by the Indian, are not good 

t ^51 sBUnsrtsi, 
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as literature.”* But Bankim Chaindra always stood up 
against imitation of the west; his mission in literature may 
be interpreted as a campaign against the influence. 
Bankim Chandra and Rabindra Nath have been both careful 
against senseless or servile imitation of western models, and 
both of them repeatedly held that where there was no touch 
with life, there could be no assimilation and, in such cases, 
the critical faculty must be exercised to gain full advantage 
from the contact of the east and the west. The warnings 
of these critics have been useful in checking the course of 
Bengali literature towards mere translation and slavish 
imitation. Even among Englishmen, western influence in 
India has been critically viewed. The Marquis of Zetland 
is reported to liave thus said as the guest of the Oxford 
Majlis in November, 19.‘)7 : “It has often been a charge 
made against the British in India that they have been neglect- 
ing civilisation and culture of the Indian people by giving 
western training, and thus to a large extent denationalising 
the people as well. I don’t deny that that was the process 
which was taking place particularly in Bengal. ... I agree 
that that process went too far.f 

Bhudeb had his eye more on the society than on the 
literature; yet he entered into an emphatic defence of the 
eastern way in matters literary and extolled the use of 
hyperbole and symbolism in the oriental fashion, as has 
been pointed out in the course of this book. 

Sri Aurobindo has re-affirmed the position of 
Deshbandhu Chitta Ranjan Das with considerable modifica- 
tion. He writes; “Any attempt to remain exactly what we 
were before the European invasion or to ignore in future 
the claims of a modern environment and necessity is fore- 
doomed to an obvious failure. However much we may 
deplore some of the characteristics of that interesting period 
in which we were dominated by the western standpoint or 

'styi i 
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t The Bombay Chronicle, 17th Nov., 1937. 
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move away from the standpoint back to our own character- 
istic way of seeing existence, we cannot get rid of a certain 
element of inevitable change it has produced upon us, any 
more than a man can go back in life to what he was some 
years ago and recover entire and unaffected a past 
mentality. Time and its influences have not only passed 
over him, but carried him forward in their stream. We 
cannot go backward to a past form of our being, but we 
can go forward to a large repossession of ourselves in which 
we shall make a better, more living, more real, more self- 
possessed use of the intervening experience. . . . We cannot 
avoid dealing with the great governing ideas and problems 
of the modern world. The modern world is still mainly 
European, a world dominated by the European mind and 
western civilisation.”* 

It will not be out of place to remember Justice 
Ranade’s words in this connection, striking a bailance 
between two extremes and therefore more by way of 
caution than anything else; words which he uttered on the 
future of Marathi poetry: “Unless our young men study 
not only classical and English models, but also the works of 
their own ancient poets, farther growth and development in 
this department of our literature is impossible. No mere 
foreign graftings can ever thrive and flourish, unless the 
tender plant on which the grafting is to be made first 
germinates and sends its roots deep into its own indigenous 
soil. When the living tree is thus nourished and watered, 
the foreign manure may add flavour and beauty to it. 
Poets are born, and not made to order: they are growths, 
and not manipulations; and there is but little hope of a 
brighter future in the development of modern Marathi 
poetry unless the fire is rekindled in the highest places by 
early contact with the inspiring study of the best minds of 
their own race.” 

Will this influence be an abiding one, or will it vanish 
in the next few years, along with the growth of the critical 
spirit in the Bengali mind? Prof. Sylvain Levi, one of the 
most distinguished Orientalists, said with reference even 
to science (which, based on reasoning and inductive 
generalisation, is universal in its scope, not national), that 
“the East is freeing itself from its slavish devotion to 
western science and is beginning to develop along its own 

♦ ^Indian Culture and External Influence’ in the Aryya, Vol. V, 
No, 2. 
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lines.”* There have been assurances that the east will never 
be the 'west; that the Bengali will unlearn as quickly, at 
least, as he has learnt; but when all is said and done, it is 
idle to speculate. 

It may be said in conclusion, however, that Bengal has 
no need to fear any imminent loss of her late acquisitions; 
for to all appearances they have come to stay, they have 
been properly assimilated and nationalised, and in the years 
to come she will go on adding laurel to laurel to her crown 
of glory. Nobody need have any fear about the loss of 
her distinctiveness at this sudden conquest of her citadel, 
for she has retained her personality and made what she 
borrowed her own. 

This optimism, which the writer shares as a result of his 
study of the western influence in Bengali literature, had 
been voiced years ago by a Bengali scholar whose training 
and knowledge of science and scientific study of literature 
had given him a unique place among writers on the subject. 
Said he: 

«tT®l I fWR ^6 

<2(151 I I <il^^ 

(msi *(f%5 I 

I (Rf’t 

I (R C?PR^ 

C^C'® W I '2tc^»t m 5(Tt I 

<2(Cirn:?t I ^ l 5T^ ; 

’1T%5I R ^'5 

* Reprinted in the Statesman, Sept. 4, 1928. Cf. also in the same 
report : “At one time western culture was despised by the East. Then 
dawned a kind of slavish admiration, and the East followed step by 
step. But now they were beginning to recognise in Japan, at all events, 
that western sciences show traces of their own work and discover the 
proper application of their own gifts. Young Japanese scientists * ^ . 
were beginning to conduct their researches on a national basis. 
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^t*l I ' ' 

{ c^tc’t^rss ) 

“In recent times, European literature flowing through 
the fields of Bengal has been adorning the indigenous litera- 
ture with new flowers, finely endowing it with ever new 
fruits. Much rubbish is also coming down with the tide; 
but the Great Dispenser is not asleep, he is scanning every 
creek and corner, and putting out of sight what is not fit 
to be seen. On account of age Bengali literature was fast 
becoming almost lifeless, the spirit literature was about to 
be extinct by reason of the great drive of verbal tricks of 
rhetoric. Life is returning to the East through its contact 
and conflict with western literature. Such is the dispensa- 
tion of God. The innate power of an organic being finds 
no play if confined for long to the same field of activity, it 
develops a little and then its flow is impeded. Then new 
sap has to be added and new soil. The bud which was just 
coming, now grows with new vigour and is now endowed 
with new beauty and fragrance. The advent of the new 
is not to be feared, but the use of poisoned sap in the name 
of the new. We must not be afraid of the new; it has to 
come; let Bengali literature dive deep into the bottomless 
sea of world literature, pick up all the pearls ihat may be 
there, and gather unto itself supreme glory. Let me request 
the Bengali litterateur not to get involved in the meaning- 
less controversy of the indigenous and the foreign, but 
assimilate what is best wherever that may be, and offer it 
to the Eternal Being.’’ 

It was fortunate that there were persons at the helm 
in her course onward at the critical juncture, persons who 
were imbued with strong patriotism, sturdy commonsense, 
abundant critical spirit and .sufficient grounding in the 
culture of the country — specially Bankira and Rabindra 
Nath — who saved her from mere slavish imitation and 
guided her to beneficial assimilation. Hence both 
Rabindra Nath and Pramatha Chaudhuri have expressed 
themselves strongly in favour of the view that Bengal has 
gained as a result of her coming in contact with the west; so 
far at least as literature is concerned, it has become dynamic 
where it was static, and it should not seem out of place 
that the view of a cultured son of Bengal, indicating an 
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optimistic outlook, should be quoted at some length as we 
come to the end of our survey: 

c^, tiT^1 

^T^it I f 'siwctni 

’fwt’l I ^fw ^ 

?r?, CWC*tH ^1 I ^V^IZ'^ ^ttJl CWt3?f^ 

m\ '®iTOw?i I ymi 

^ ^«r| ^CT1 sqrftc^ nrc^ 

^«rf«f nftR 

^ s 

«f^r-*r nn i t^c^T% ^iTf^c^T c?i (Sftt'f^ 'sitcw, 

^!:*(t mf^^j'9 ^j%!:^?i i2}f^«i 

c^it^cn 

^IHT^ <*ftf%c^ I '^^^^■\ fjiq, c^^fsi, c#T^, ^iTl''?iJt, 

%1 ’Itft'f CttPR'T^I ; 

!2)f% #1^ 

^T^l 'SIT^TCW^ ; ^T’t -^1^“ 

'StviT'l «, ^’1^19 '^iT^TC'f^ ^IT^, 

'2}®H ^wctf^ i 

^iTRi:^!^ '®(T^Tctf^ OTC'-n^ =^1, c’l 

‘‘'5(^f%c®?l’’ 'SJT^ >i|^ ’ffCf ^fsIC^f^ST I C^I >iTf?^J c^ 

iStt'r^t^l f^=lj5t3I9 Slt^ ; R'i CWC*!^ 

>rff^^T^’T I— ( i'S:*", ’ff^^l, 

“Many of us think that whatever is old and antiquated 
is of the soil. Krittivas and Kavikankan are our 
old acquisitions. Whatever will grow in later times, 
if not after the model of Krittivas and Kavikankan, or if 
showing some trace of our modern education, will not be 
an indigenous product; it will be fair to dub it foreign, and 
that will cause a shrinking of our soul. Of material things 
this can no doubt be asserted, for they do not grow, they 
remain what they had been. But we know a living thing 
really and only through its change. . . . When Bankim’s 
genius proclaimed that the beat of life in European litera- 
ture marked our literature also by its sweet melody, then 
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did the joyous and auspicious conches resound through the 
cottage grounds of the Bengali Muse. . . . Even then we 
had to turn to the west for praise and blame. Even then 
we saw the things of the universe through Mill, Bentham, 
Comte, Milton, Byron, Scott; if we ever looked haughtily at 
our western teacher with or without reason, the haughtiness 
itself showed the bondage of our hearts; both through love 
and hate we repeatedly proved that even then we were not 
free, a strong and considerable influence was heavy on 
us. . . . For this reason the literature of those times was not 
radically connected with the soil of our country, but seemed 
to be hanging high on a tree, like orchids. There is not the 
slightest doubt that this literature had life in it; but that, 
the sap of life came to it from the literature of another 
country.” 

Another critic of our literature has testified to the 
drive that has resulted from the influence; our literature 
has got a push onward by reason of its impact with the 
west: 

OT'Stii jfti i <4^ 

fiPTfCW, C5TT^ 

c^fwc^ '« Ff^rT^T^ 

1 

“The literature of Europe, its philosophy, does not 
lull the mind, but gives it a push. The tendency of Euro- 
pean civilisation, be it like nectar, or an intoxicant drink, 
or poison, is to excite the mind, not to allow it to remain 
calm and undisturbed. By the grace of the English educa- 
tion, through the contact of this English civilisation, we, 
all the people of the country, are impatient to move our- 
selves and to guide others, in some direction whatever. In 
a word, we may be either for progress or for a retrograde 
movement, but we are all dynamic, — none of us are static. 
.... Just as flowers bloomed on the broken hedges of Hira 
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Malini at the advent of Sundar, so the flowers of literature 
have blossomed in our country at the advent of Europe.” 
— Sabuj-patra, Vol. I, i.” 

One more statement about the beneficial effect of 
western influence in Bengali literature. 

That the touch of the west has breathed life iiito the 
dormant spirit of Bengali literature has been acknowledged 
by the supreme literary artist of the age, who traces the 
awakening to the new influence: 

c^t c^iT^ 

•<?t CSfT^ cat^f 

^t*l «rn:^ i >ii^ c^i, 

'srt^t^ in I 55-cifC“f^ 5f%®i ^'s^i'Ri 

CW“tt^C^ f CST?! <21^1 I 

a<rTJ? ^d, 

8< 3Tt«rn ) 

“English education has touched our life like the ‘golden 
wand’ (of the feary tales); it has only aroused the reality in 
us. The man who fights shy of this reality, who knows the 
chaim of convention to be the only good, whether he is a 
Bengali or an Englishman, pretends to ignore this educa- 
tion as a mistake and this awakening as unreal. The stereo- 
typed argument of such people is that the impact of one 
country does not rouse another to consciousness. But history 
contains evidence that the south breeze blowing from a 
foreign, far-off country has called forth the jubilation of 
flowers in the literary groves of another. However it may 
be, and from whatever source, life is called forth by the blow 
of life: this is an eternal reality in the affairs of human 
mind.”— Sabuj-patra, Vol. I, iv. 

Towards the end of his earthly career, Rabindra Nath 
saw with a pang that the liberal ideas which English 
literature had impressed on his generation were more or 
less exhausted. His birthday address was eloquent on the 
point. 
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It cannot be denied that our contact with the West 
during the period treated in this book has not been wholly 
to our benefit; that it has at times developed an attitude 
of indifference to our own inheritance and achievement. 
The conquest of culture is surely an object of dread, more 
so in nationalist circles. But absolute freedom from foreign 
contact is not to be had; “nations can no more be inde- 
pendent in the art of literatuxe than in other arts 

True art is of all the world and a nation does best in arts 
when it corrects its own particular ideas, without mean- 
while surrendering itself to a servile imitation of that for 
which its genius is naturally unfit” and it is equally undeni- 
able that with the data of the literary activity of modern 
Bengal at our disposal we axe led to the conclusion that 
Bengal has profited on the whole, by this contact. 
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krishna, 13; KrishnaniLhan, 216; 
Nimanada, 9. 

Da s hama ha vidyd , 256 . 

Datta, x\k>shaya Kuniai, 212-3, 220; 
Aswini Kumar, 105 , Gopal Chan- 
dra, 214; Hirendra Nath, 268; 
Satyendra Nath, 116-7, 120; Tara 
Chaiid, 210; Lme.sh Chandra 199. 
Daiiakapi akarana. 42. 

David Hare Academy, 151, 

Dawn Society, 85. 

Ddyabliaga, 42. 

Ddyddhikdri-krama-dalta-Kaumndi, 

42. 

Death of Tiniagiles, 193. 

Decline and Fall of ihe Roman 
Empire, 105. 

Defence of Bengali Poetry, 134. 
Delddr, 188. 

De Rerum Natma, 104. 

Derozio. 54-6, 62, 75, 80, 91, 97n, 
216, 253. 


Despatch of 1854, 48. 

Dev, Devi Krishna, 173; Pramatha 
Nath, 75 ; Raja Radlia Kanta, 54, 
59, 61, 75, 76. 

Devatdr Vi day, 126. 

Devi Chaudhurant, 102. 

Devi, Saroj Kuinari, 126; Swarna 
Kumar i, 127, 223. 

Dhanavidhdn, 214. 

Dhar, Baladev, 174. 

Dharmaniangal, 16, 90. 

Dharma vSabha, 76, 

Dharmatativa, 103, 262. 

Dharma Thakur, 17. 

Dharumtolla Academy, 54. 
Dictionary, 197-206. 

Diclionary of Didiaii Biography, 
146n. 

DictiojiatV of the Language, 

42. 

Didi, 126. 

Digdarshan, 59, 73, 90, 216. 

I iJipnirvdn, 223. 
j Disguise, translated, 146. 

I District CJiaritable Societ\% 94. 

I Doctrine of Raima, 256. 

I Dad well, 32. 

I Doha, 16. 

Don x\nloiiio, 212. 

Don Juan, 214. 

Douane, William, 92, 215. 

Drama, 140-95. 

Dramatic Performance Act, 184. 
Draper’s Conflict of Religion, 104. 
Dream Talcs aiid Prose Poems, 225. 
Drummond, 54. 

Drvden, 54, Cymon and Iphigcnia, 
foO; Ode to Music, 128. 

! Duff, Rev. Dr., 47, 51-3, 65, 71, 76, 

I 95, 97, 104, 216n. 

1 Diiherin, Lord, 82. 

1 Dili Siir, 120. 

Dumas, 101. 

Dupleix, 32, 33. 

Diipleix and Clive, 32 
Durga, 6. 

Dingcslia-nandim, 187, 222. 

Dutch, 30-31, 34-5. 

J>utcli Bast India Company, 30. 
Dutta, Gopal Ch., 214; Madliu 
Sudan, 111-2, 115, 121-3, 131-4, 138, 
161-6, 169, 177, 187, 191, 209, 238, 
256; R. C., 223. 

Duval, 208. 

Dwija Ratideva, 8. 

E 

Early English Adventures in the 
East, 28n. 
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East Bengal Theatre, 169. 

East, Sir Edward Hyde, 54, 75. 
East India Companies, 30-4. 

Ebdr Phirao More, 127. 

Edgeworth, Miss, 100, 220. 
Education, 214. 

Education Gazette, 261. 

Educational policy of 1813, 44. 
Egerton, H. E., 30. 

EiiivStein’s Theory of Relativity, 108. 
Ekddashilaitva, 9. 
Ekei-ki-balc-Sabhyatdj 162, 163n. 
Eliot, George, 100. 

Eliot, T. S., 271. 

Ellerton, |olin, 50, 71 
Ellis, Miss, 151. 

Elphiiistone, 30n, 92. 

Emerald Theatre, The, 166, 189. 
Enault, Eouis, 29. 

Encyclopaedia Bengalensis, 217. 
Englishwan. The, 144. 

Epic, lv30-8. 

Essay on Criliclsm, 51. 

Essay on Ma}i, 57. 

Euripides, 172. 

Euthanasia, 130n. 

Eveni)i^s ai Home, 98. 

Evidences of Christianity, 214. 
Evolution, Theory of, 256. 


F 

Fair, Mr., 92. 

Ealstaff, 214. 

Familiar Letters (Pearson’s), 60. 
P'amily life, disrui)tion in, 230-31. 
Fatal Curiosity, 100. 

Faihcis and Children, 225. 

Felix Holt, 224, 225n. 

Fenelon, lOo, 258. 

PVrguson (Astronomy), 60. 

Idclite, J. G., 103, i04 ; coiice])Lion 
of the ego, 229. 

Fiction, 99-101. 

I'ielding’s Toni Jones, 222. 

Final Cases, 104. 

Firdausi, 22. 

Tita’, 198. 

Fitzgerald’s translation of the Ru- 
baiyat, 120n. 

folk literature, 11, 130, 151. 

Forbes, Duncan, 203. 

Forster, H. P., 203-4. 

Fort William College : See College 
of Fort William. 

Fox, 105. 

prance, Anatole, 108. 

I^anklin, Benjamin, 208. 


French, 31-33, 129; philosopher, 103; 

Revolution, 85. 

Freudian Theory, 108. 

Fronde, 225. 


G 

‘^Gairish Chhanda”, 123. 

Galileo, 207. 

Galsworthy, 191. 

Ganesh, 5. 

Gang ci bhakt L i a ra ngi m, 1 3 . 
Gangopadliyay, Abinasli Chandra, 
62, 185n, I87n ; Amal Chandra, 62; 
Atul Chandra, 62 ; Keshab, 161 ; 
Shvama Cliaran, 200. 

Ganit, 59. 

Garibaldi, 82, 91. 

Garrick, David, 145. 

Gathas, 9. 

Gauna-paydr, 114. 

Gaudlya bhashdr vyakaian, 202. 
Gaudlya SanUij, 68. 

Gauranga, Ford, movement, 76 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, 51. 

General Epistles to the Indian 
Theists, 260. 

Geography b\ Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, GO. 

Ghare Baire, 225, 240n. 

Ghalak, Kali may, 208. 

Ghosh, Aurobindo : See Aurobindo; 
Girish Chandra, 69, 123, 179-181, 
184-188, 241, 265; G. Cliunder, 65, 
69; Hara Chandra, 154-158; Kali 
Prasanna, 214; Pralap Chandra, 
222; Ram Gopal, 63, 76, 81, 101. 
Ghosal, Jay Narayan, 53. 

Giasuddin, Sultan, 20. 

Gibbon, 105. 

Gilchrist, Dr., 38, 204. 

Gipsy Girl, 100. 

Girish-Snirti, 130n. 

GUd, 9, 229, 234, 266, 268, 269. 
Gitdnjali, 19, 126, 242n, 267. 

Cole Bakdyali, 221. 

Gole Sdniibdr, 221. 

Golddhydya, GO. 

Goldsmith : History oj England, 
60; Vicar of Wakefield, 100; 
Hermit, 128, 139n. 
"Goluckiiat-dash”, 146. 

Good Old Days of The Honourable 
John Company, The, 53. 

Gopal Oriya, 13. 

Gopichandra, 16. 

Gora, 224-225. 

Goraksitavijay, 17. 
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Gorky, 108. 

Gospel Magazine, 216. 

Goswami, Brajanath, 150 ; Krishna 
Kamal, 15, 273; Kshetra Mohun, 
161 ; Shyamlal, 214. 

Govinda Daser Kadchd, 209, 244n. 

GovindalTlamrta, 9. 

Govindamangal, 8. 

Grammar of the Bengali Language, 
A (by Carey), 42; by Forbes, 203. 

Grant, Hon^le J. P., 78. 

Grant-in-aid, first, 50. 

Gray's Elegy, Ode to Adversity, 128, 
139n. 

Great National Theatre, The, 186. 

Greek Chorus, 188 ; influences in 
Indian Drama, 25 ; legend of 
‘apple of discord', 136. 

Grierson, Sir G. A., 18, 205. 

Grotius, 207. 

Guizot, 105. 

Gulliver's Travels, 224. 

Gunatmika, 9. 

Gupta, Bijay, 21; Dwarka Nath, 67; 
Iswar Chandra, 68, 76, 91, 114, 
124, 127, 185, 193, 217, 238, 245; 
Jogendra Chandra, 154 ; Rajani 
Kanta, 208, 209. 

Gurumuklii, 189. 


H 

Haeberlin, Mrs., 220. 

Haf-Akh<Jai, 152. 

Hafiz, 22. 

Haggard, 101. 

Haileybury College, 42. 

Haidar, Radha Madhab, 183 ; Rakhal 
Das, 254. 

Halhed, Nathaniel Brassey, 200, 
201 ; Bengali Grammar, 145, 
Hamilton, 74, 

Hamlet, see Shakespeare. 

Harabold Bhdr, 219. 

Hara and Parvati, 176. 

Haravildp, 193. 

Hardy, 108. 

Hare, David, 54-55, 61, 64. 

Hare School, 68, 100. 

Hariddser Guptakaihd, 224. 

Hariltld, 13. 

Harish Chandra, 178, 189 
Hari Singh, 218. 

Hari Sinha, 15. 

Hartman's Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious, 102. 

Haru Thakur, 13, 19. 

Hastings, Marquis of, 50, 60, 90. 
Hdsydrnav, 153. 


Hdtem-tdi, 221. 

Haughton, Sir Graves, 203, 204. 
Hegel, 102. 

Helena by Ananda Chandra Mitra,. 
138. 

Hemaprabha, 67. 

Henry IV, see Shakespeare. 

“Heroic measure", 115; h. poem, 
131 ; h. poetry after MeghnM- 
vadh, 133. 

Herschel, 207. 

Hickey's Gazette, 90, 215. 

High Life Below Stairs, 145. 
Himalaya, 247. 

Hindi Kheyals, 176. 

Hinduism “aggressive", 264. 

Hindu Benevolent Institution, 55. 
Hindu Civilisation under British 
Rule, 3. 

Plindu College, 51, 54, 55, 73, 75, 
101 . 

Hindu Dramas, 149. 

Hindu Intelligencer, 152n. 
Hlndu-Kanthahdr, 217. 

Hindti Mahild Ndtak, 171. 

Hindu Mela, 82. 

Hindu Metropolitan College, 57, 170. 
Hindu Mythology, and Egyptian,, 

104. 

Hindu Patriot, 81, 91, 169, 178n, 
183n, 192, 215, 219n, 221n. 

Hindu Revival, 261-264. 

Hindu Theatre, 149. 

Hindu Theophil anthropic Society, 
75. 

Hira Malini, 21, 281. 

Historical outlook, on religion, 253 
h. tragedy, 155. 

History of China, 210. 

History of England (Goldsmith), 60, 

210 . 

History of the French in India, 32, 
33. 

History and Prose Essays, 105-107. 
History of Rationalism in Europe,, 

105. 

Hitasddhak, 79,. 

Hitopodesha, 41, 

Homer, 132; Iliads 133. 

Home Rule Agitation, 85. 

Hughli College, 57. 

Hugo, 101, 129. 

Human Civilisation, 105. 

Hume, 82, 101, 102, 148. 

Hunter, Dr., 204. 

Hussain Shah, 20. 

Hutom Pydnehar Naksd, 123. 
Huxley's Essays, 107. 

Hymn to the Tree (Vrksha-van-^ 
dand), 250. 
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I 

Ibsen, 109. 

Ilbert Bill, 81. 

Iliad, 132; translation, 131. 

Improvista Commedia, 144 

Ulnde Ptiioresque, 29. 

India, 83. 

Indian Association, 82. 

Indian Daily News, 65, 69, 106n, 
171n. 

Indian Episcopate, 71, 73. 

India Gazette, 90. 

Indian Eaw Commission, 87-88. 

Indian Mirror, 105n, 171n, 215, 260n. 

Indian National Congress, 82. 

Indian Punch, 212. 

Indian World, 215. 

Indigo Commission, 81. 

Indra, 6. 

Indrajit, 132, 133, 238. 

Indrer Sudhdpdn, 128. 

Induprabhd, 169n. 

Influence of the classical language, 
8 ; in Beng. Eit. other than west- 
ern, 14; of English Eit. on Urdu 
lyit., 274; in Bengali drama, 140- 
195; in prose forms, 196-225; in 
verse forms, 110-139; on the Mat- 
ter and Spirit of lyit., 226-269. 

In Memoriam, 116. 

Intercourse between India and the 
Western World from the earliest 
times, 25. 

Introduction to the Bengali Lan., 
203, 205. 

Introduction to the PosUChaitanya 
Sahajiyd Cult, 9. 

Intruder, The, 193. 

Iphigenia in Aulis, 272. 

Irish Home Rule Agitation, 85. 

Islam, 264, 268. 

Ivanhoe, lOO. 


J 

faganndth-Vallabha, 143. 
Jalaluddin Rumi, 22. 
Jdnmi‘Bdiik, 167. 

Jamdlaye Jtvanta Mdnush, 187. 
Jdnakt-vildp, 194. 

Jdndla, 198. 

Jayananda, 21, 206. 

Jaydev, 19. 

Jayadev-charit, 208. 

Jaysingh Parva, 297. 

Jelekha, 21. 

Jenkins, Thomas, 207. 
lesiidas, 260. 

19 


Jhumur, 151. 

Jlvan^cMrit , 207. 
ijivan-Sanglt, 128. 

Jtvan-smrti, 99n, 100, 102n, 210. 
Jivantdrd, 13. 

Jndndnveshan, 216. 

Johnson’s English Dictionary, 205. 
Jones, Sir William, 68, 86, 207. 
Jorasanko Theatre, 171n, 182, 191 ; 
Jorasanko and Ram Narayan, 169- 
71. 

Journalistic literature, 214-9. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, 97. 
Juim, 190. 

Julius Caesar, 150, 151, 191. 
Jdysd-kd-tynysd, 188. 

Jyotirindra Nath, 169, 171-3. 
fyotirindrandther Jlvan-smrti, 169n, 
171n. 

Jvotirishvar Kavikankanacharyya, 

14. 


K 

Kabir, 266. 

Kadacha, 209. 

Kdia-chakra-tantra, 17. 

Kala Chand, 190. 

Kdla Mvgdyd, 193. 

Kdla-Vaishdkhi , 256. 

Kalidas, 131, 133, 214. 
Kdlikdmangal, 6. 

Kalirdjdr Ydtrd, 152, 163. 

Kalketu, 16. 

Kalpana Devi, 177. 

Kamdldkdnter Daptdr, 223, 237. 
Kdmini-Kumdr , 13, 21. 

Kant, 101, 103, 130n. ' 
Kapal-Kiindald, 245. 

Kar, Radha Madhav, 179, 180. 
Karaniyametta Suttam, 242n. 
Karkun, 22. 

Karmadevt, 135. 

Kathd 0 Kdhim, 127. 
Kathopakathan or Dialogues by W. 

Carey, 41. 

Kaumudt, 91. 

Kaurav-Viyog-Ndfak, 155. 
Kautuk’Sarvasva, 153. 

Kavichandra, 8. 

Kavikankan, 5, 7, 279. 

Kavi Karnapura, 143. 

Kavi Krishnachandrer Jtvan-charit, 

22 . 

Kaviraj, Krishnadas, 8. 
KavUMdtrbhdshd, 125. 

Kavisekhar, 6. 

Kavi wallas, 13. 

Kdvya-Dipdli, 127. 
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Kdvyagrantha, 117. 

Kavyer Katha, 213. 

Kaye’s Life of Lord Metcalfe, 92. 
Keats, 131, 250. 

Keith, Rev., 60. 

Khemtd, 184n. 

K hrls kta-charitra, 73 . 

Khun, 198. 

Kiemander, Rev. J. Z., 50, 70. 
Kinchit Jcddyog, 171. 

King Lear, 57. 

Kinnart, 158, 190. 

Kipling, 107. 

Ktrtivilas, 154, 

Ktshora-Kishori, 236. 

Knowles, Sheridan, The Wife, 148. 
Knut Hamsun, lok 
Kriloff’s Fables, 100. 

Krishna, 18, 19, 76, 238, 254, 255, 
264. 

Krishnachandra, 22. 

Krishna Yatras, 143. 

Kvsnachandra Charit, 206. 
Kf^na-Charitra, 73. 

Kr^nd-Kirtan, 5, 8, 16. 
Kr^na-Kumart, 164, 165. 
Krsnaniangal, 8. 

Krishnananda, 261. 

Kirtibas, 279, 391, 392. 

Kuhu 0 Kekd, 120. 

Kulinisni, 78. 

Kultna Kula^sarvasva, 158, 174. 
Kunjalatikd, 113. 

Kurukshetra, 137, 195, 234, 238. 
Kusum Kdnan, 129. 
Kumdra-sambhavam , 136. 


L 

La Bourdonnais, 32. 

Ladies* Society for Native Female 
Education, 68. 

Lahiri, Ram Tanu, 64, 77. 

Lakshmi, 5. 

Lakshya tdrd, 250. 

Ldlikd, 124. 

Lalitamddhava, 9, 143. 

Lalitd-sundarl , 129n. 

Lalla Rookh, 129. 

Lally, 32. 

Lamb’s Tales, 100, 220. 

Landholders’ Society, 81. 
Lavanga-latd , 114. 
Lavanga4atd-chaupadl, 1 15. 
Ldvanyavatt, 199. 

Lay aid Majnu, 21. 

Leach, Mrs., 148. 

Lebedeff, 146, 149, 152. 


Lecky, 105. 

Lectures in India, 93ii. 

Leisure Hours, 217. 

Levi, Prof. Sylvain, 276. 

Lewis, Mrs. G. W. B., 185, 186. 
Life of Dr. Alexander Duff, 47. 
Lildvatl, 167, 180. 

Lillo, 100. 

Linnaeus, 207. 

Lipidhar, 59. 

Lipikd, 225. 

Lipimdld, 41. 

Literature of Bengal, 18. 

Locke, 101. 

Logan’s Ode to the Cuckoo, 128. 
£/ondon Missionary Society, 50. 
Long, Rev., 123; his catalogue, 41. 
Longfellow, Psalm of Life, 128. 
Love is the Best Doctor, 146. 
[yowell, 130n. 

Lucian, 215n. 

“Luckdom”, 15. 

L\tton, 101. 


M 

Macan, 43. 

Macaulav, 46, 47, 57, 87, 97, 106, 
148. 

Macbeth, see Sh\kespeark. 

Maclean, 180. 

Madan-Pdrijdi, 128. 

Madhavacharyya, 8, 

Madhyastha, 131n, 179. 

Materlinck, 192, 193 
Magadha, 15. 

Magan Thaknr, 20. 

Magellan, 27. 

Mahdbharat, 8, 130, 155, 187, 255, 
262, 274; by Krishna Das, 143. 
Mahdmogal Kdvya, The, 138. 
Mahadev, 5. 

Mahavidyalay or Hindu College, 54. 
Maimanmigha Gttikd, 22. 

Majumdar, B. C., 15; Krishna 

Chandra, 17, 22. 

Mdlatumddhav, 160. 

Malik, Muhammad, 20. 

Mdlini, 120. 

Mdl-jhdmp, 115. 

Malleson, Col. G. B., History of 
the French in India, 32, 33. 
Mallik, Shib Chandra, 78. 

Malua, 22. 

Man an epitome of the Universe, 
227 ; treatment in Bengali lit. 
under western influence, 227-244. 
Mdnahhanga, 172. 

Management of Infancy, 104. 
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Manasdmangal, 21, 90. 
Mdnasa-Sundan, 124. 

Mdnast, 124. 

Mdnast 0 Marmavdni, 17, 99n. 
Manddkrdntd, 120. 

Manfred, 191. 

Mangal Gdns, 130, 270. 

Mangal Kavyas, 5, 6. 

Mdnint, 194n. 

Maiioel tla Assumpgam, 35, 200, 212. 
Manoranfan Itihds, 60, 210. 
Marshmaii, Dr., 50, 70, 210, 212. 
Manstori, 129. 

Martin, 40. 

Martin, Francis, 32. 

Martyn, Henry, 70. 

Marry at, 101. 

I\laiy Price, lOl. 

Md^iik Pairikd, 2 1 8. 

Matthew, vSt., 264. 

Maulavi Abdul Hamid, 59 ; Abdul 
Waheb, 59; Corruni Hossain, 59; 
Muhammad Rashid, 59. 

May, Robert, 212. 

Mdyd-kdnan, 1 66. 

Mdydr Khcld, 117, 193. 

Mayndmailr Gan, 17. 

Mazzini, 82; Essays, 107; Duties of 
Man, 107. 

Mediaeval Literature, 8 ; Bengali 
Literature, 11. 

Meer Kasim, 241. 

Meghadut, 120. 

Meghnddbadh, 125, 133, 187 ; sources, 
133. 

Meillet, Prof., 9. 

Memoirs of Fatih Chand, 71. 
Memoirs and Potraits, 272n. 
Mcnakd, 129n. 

Mendies’ Dictionary, 205. 

Merchant of Venice, The, 
see Shakkspkakk. 

Merimee Pro.sper, 224. 

Messinck, Mr., 145. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 92. 

Metre, 112-20, 123. 

Middleton, Rev. T. F., 71. 

Mill, John Stuart, 101, 102, 107, 234; 

280; Sabjecliori of Women, 107. 
Milton, 58, 74, 98, 122, 131, 132-3, 
280; Comus, 97; P. Lost, 94. 
Minerva, The, 186. 

Missionaries of Scrampore, 90. 
Mitra, Annada Ch., 138; Barada 
Charan, 2; Dina Bandhu, 82, 91, 
167, 168, 179; Jogendra Nath, 188; 
Kisory Chand, 64, 76; Nasiram, 
62; Pvari Chand, 55, 64, 69, 171n, 
233. 269; Radha Nath, 194; 


Rajendra Lala, 66, 91, 121, 217, 
241; S. N., 170n; Viswa Nath, 88. 

Mitra-Prahdsh, 1 1 In. 

Modern Review, 176n. 

Modern Vernacular Literature of 
Hindustan, 18. 

Mogal-pathan , 94. 

Moliere, 188, 190, 194. 

Monckton, 41. 

Mookerjee, Ananda Ch., 131; Sir 
Asutosh, 2 ; Durgadas, 138 ; Bhu- 
deb, 77, 100, 101-103, 107, 208, 210, 
213, 221, 230-3, 239, 242, 247, 253, 
261, 275; Dakshina Ranjan, 64; 
Harish Chandra, 81, 91, 208; Jay 
Kissen, 220; Kshetra Mohan, 62; 
Parbati Charan, 199; Pitambar, 
204; Priya Nath, 224; Raj KrivShna, 
103; Ram Chandra, 151; Rajib 
Lochan, 41 ; Sambhu Chandra, 81 ; 
Saurindra Mohan, 195; Shyama 
Prasad, 173n ; Sripati, 39; Thakur 
Das, 213, 263. 

Moore, 129, 134n. 

Morrell, 74, 104. 

Morris, 43. 

Moses, 260. 

Mouat, Dr., 64. 

Mrgaliihdha-samvdd, 8. 

MjmalinT, 187. 

Muhammad, 260, 264. 

Muhammadans, 28, 30, 261 ; m. 

influence, 18. 

Mukherjee's Magazine, 81. 

Mukhya-paydr, 114. 

Murad the Unlucky, 220. 

Miirshed Kuli Khan, 34. 

Murthy, J. S., 191n. 

Mustafi, Ardhendu Sekhar, 180, 188. 

Mymensingh Ballads, 12, 21, 22, 127. 

Mysteries of the Court of London, 
223. 

Mysticism, 250, 253, 256 ; mystic 

sadhana, 266. 


N 

Nabadwip, 12, 21. 

Natha dharma, 17. 

Navadvipe bauddha prachdr, 17. 
N abutr-T apasvini , 167. 

Naivedya, 126. 

N ala-clvarit-kavya, 221. 
Nala-Damayanii, 169n. 

Nalim, 99, 129n, 193. 

Nalodaya, 221. 

Nalopdkhydn, 221. 

Nanda Kumar, 86. 
Nandavanshochchhed Ndtak, 194. 
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Nanda^Viddy, 161. 

Nandi, 143, 153, 154, 170, 175. 

Ndrdyan, 17. 

Ndrtr mulya, 225. 

Narottam-vilds, 206. 

Nassira Shah, 20. 

Nata, 175. 

Nation in Making, A, 83, 83n. 

National Theatre, 180, 182, 186. 

Nationalism and internationalism, 

240. 

Naftr Pujd, 17. 

Native School Society, 53. 

Natural Theology, 214. 

Nature, exerting a subtle influence 
on the human mind, 245 ; personal 
relationship, 247 ; described as a 
human being, 247 ; representing 
the mother country, 247 ; spiritua- 
lised, 248; mystic strain, 248; 
interpenetration of n. and hu- 
manity, 248 ; personification of 
nature, a new mythopoeic ele- 
ment, 249 ; western influence in 
Bengali literature in the treat- 
ment of nature, 247-252. 

Ndtyamandir, 191n. 

Nd}ya Niketan, 195. 

Ndtya^shdstrd, 142. 

Naukddubi, 224. 

Nava-bdsar, 194. 

Navafivan, 218. 

Navandtak, 170, 171, 198n. 

Navaprabandha, 113n. 

Nava-varsha, 128. 

Nava-vdrshikl, 9 In. 

Neo-Hinduism, 75, 269. 

Nepale Bangdld Ndiak, 143, 150. 

New DivSpensation, 23, 260, 263. 

New Essays in Criticism, 3. 

New Grammar of the Bengali 
Language, A, 60. 

New India, 24ln. 

Newman, 104, 105. 

New Testament, The, 70, 259. 

Newton, 208. 

Nidhu Babu, 13. 

Night Thoughts, 74, 98. 

Nightingale, 234. 

Ntldarpan, 82, 167. 

NUikathd, 60. 

Non-co-operation movement, 85. 

Nothing Superfluous, 150n. 

Nyayaratna Ramgati, 221. 


O 

Ode to Autumn, 250. 
Old Testament, 70. 


Olcott, CoL, 268n. 

Olympic Theatre, 188. 

Omar Khayyam, 22, 120. 

One-act plays, 195, 

Opera, 144, 187. 

Orientalists, 45-46. 

Oriental Seminary, 54, 151. 

Oriental Theatre, 151. 

Origin and Development of the 

Bengali Language, 16, 35. 

Origin and Growth of the British 

Dominions, 30. 

Orphic Philosophy, 25. 

Osmania University, 3, 271. 

Ostend Company, 34. 

Othello, see Shakespeare. 

Ox and the Lion, The, 225. 

Oxford Majlis, 275. 


P 

Pacheappa’s School, 53. 

Padas, 9, 10, 18, 19, 36. 

Padarasa-sdr, 9. 

Padfndbat, 20. 

Padmapurdn, 21. 

Padmavati, 20. 

Padmdvaix, 121, 122, 163, 164. 
Padmint-updkhydn, 115, 134, 136. 
Pdgaler Kathd, 207. 

Paine, Tom, 106. 

Pal, Kristo Das, 81, 83; Rajendra 
Dal, 180. 

Palas of Bengal, The, 16. 

Paldshir Yuddha, 98n, 137, 138, 187, 
238. 

Paley, Dr., 214. 

Pdlktr Gan, 120. 

Pailtd, 117. 

Pdnchdli, 13, 78, 151, 184n. 

Panchan an, 89. 

P anchor ak slid, 17. 

P anchor ana^s , 188. 

Paradise Lost, 98, 122, 133, 136, 137. 
Paradise and the Peri, 129. 

Paragal Khan, 20. 

Pardkrta, 11. 

Pdribdrik Prabandha, 231, 232n, 

233n. 

Parker, Theodore, 74, 105, 208 ; 

Sermons, 105. 

PamelUs Hermit, 128. 

Parody, 124. 

Pdrtha-pardjay Ndtak, 178. 

Partition of Bengal, 84, 85. 
Pdshdn-Pratimd, 214. 

Pathak, Dwarka Nath, 176. 
Pathuriaghata Theatre, 168-9, 173, 
187. 
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Paul, Apostle, 260. 

Paul and Virginia, 99, 100. 

Pauranic Plays, 195. 

Pay dr, 112-115; seven-footed, 115, 
116, 123, 131, 157. 

Peacock, The Hon’ble Sir Barnes, 

88 . 

Pearce’s BhugoUBritdnta, 60. 
Pearson, 60, 212. 

Pelleas and Mclisande, 193. 

Penal Code, 88. 

Penny and Saturday Magazines, 73, 
216. 

Persian, 11, 20, 23, 38, 89. 

Petrarch, 125. 

Phear, Hon’ble J. B., 65. 
Philological Discussions, 205-6. 
Philosophical Disputation, 206. 
Philosophy, Western, 101-3. 
Picciola, 40. 

Pilgrim's Progress, 219. 

Pilpay, 26. 

Pitt, 207n. 

Polygamy, 17 In. 

Pope, 57, 97; Essay on Criticism, 
98; Universal Prayer, 128; Eloisa 
to Abelard, 128. 

Popular Talcs : Miss Edgeworth, 

100 . 

Portuguese, 27, 28, 34, 35; ‘'p. 

Mars”, 27 ; p. missionaries, 70. 
Positivism, 102, 103, 241. 
PrabdhinT, 223. 

Pi ahandhdvaJi , 214. 

Prahdst, 170n, 192n, 224. 

Prahlids, 137, 238, 245, 255n, 256. 
Prablidi Sangti, 227. 

Prabiiddha Bharat, 244n, 260n. 
Piabodha-Chandraday, 193. 
Prabodha-Chandroday-K diak , 152, 

193. 

PracJtdr, 76, 83, 218, 262n. 

Prahldd Charitra, 187. 

Prdkrtic, 15. 

Prahyts, 141. 

Prakrtir Pratishodh, 193. 
Pranay-Parikshd, 174, 176, 179. 
Prastdband, 170, 180. 
Pratdpddltya-Charitra, 41, 206. 

Pratt, Hodgson, 254. 

Piecepts of Jesus, 258. 

Prem Ndtak, 152. 

Press as a vehicle of Western 
thought, 89-92. 

Price, lieutenant William, 39. 
Princess, 233. 

Princess Malcine, 193. 

Pfthvtrdj, 138. 

Prologue to the Satires, 57. 

JPuMic Hindu Theatre, 182. 


Punar-vasanta, 172. 

Punch, 218. 

Punchdyat, 124. 

Punyer Hisdb, 126. 

Purabi, 256n, 

Purdns, 130, 206, 256. 
Purdian-Prasanga, 189n, 218n. 
Purdvrtta-sdr , 211. 

Puma Mitter’s School, 53. 
Puru-vikram, 172. 
Purusha-Parikshd, 42. 

Pym, 186. 

Pythagorean philosophy, 25. 


Q 

Queen Mab, 99. 
Quill, The, 80. 
Quoran, The, 74. 


R 

Radha, 16, 18, 23. 

Rahasya Lahari, 224. 

Raivatak, 123, 137, 196, 238. 

Rai Ramananda, 143. 

Rdjd O Ram, 124. 

Rdjdvalt, 42, 210. 

Rdjd Bahadur, 190. 

Raja Hari Siiiha, 15. 

R dj d-Krsnachand rur. c hari tra, 41. 
Rajanl, ’l02, 222. 

Rdjarshi, 224, 

Rojasinha, 222. 

Rajaiagiri, 158. 

Rajatagiri-nandlnl, 157 
Rajib Lochan, 207. 
Rdkshas-o-Ramanl, 190. 

Rdiudbhishek Ndtak, 174, 176, 178. 
Rdmdyan, 8, 130, 187, 274. 

Ram Krishna Mission, 76. 

Ram Krishna Paramahansa, 242, 
264-5, 269. 

Ram Raja, 8. 

Ramsay, Chevalier, 103. 

Ram fami Ldhiri o tatkdlin Bdnga- 
Samdj, 209. 

Ranade, 276. 

Rangpur Dikprahdsh, 98. 

Ram Krsnakumdri, lOln. 

Rape of the Lock, 57. 

Rasdyancr Upakramanikd, 213. 
Rasselas, 220. 

Rational analysis of the Gospel, 104. 
Ratndvali, 143, 153, 184n. 
Rdvanbadh, 187. 

Rawlinson, H. G., 25, 26. 
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l^ay, Bharat Chandra Kavigunakar, 
611 , 7n, 12, 112, 146, 150; Dasa- 
rathi, 13, 78, 115, 151; Dilip 

Kumar, 109; Dwijeiidra Lai, 120, 
185, 191, 247; Gobiiida, 246; Kara 
Prasad, 42; Hari Mohan, 194; 
Jadu Nath, 214; Jagachchaiidra, 
62; Jogesh Chandra, 5, 200, 206; 
Kali Nath, 222; Mrs. Kaniini, 230; 
Kannakar, Kesliab Chandra, 205; 
Manmatlia, 195; Raj Krishna, 90n, 
126; Ahasar-Sarojhn, 128; Raj 
Mohan, 79 ; Ram Chandra, 39 ; 
Ram Mohan, 23, 45-46, 53-54, 73, 
75, 80, 90, 216; his IJengali Gram- 
mar, 211, 213, 216, 233; advocate 
of toleration, 257; Rasik Chandra, 
13; Sarat Kumar, 105; Sukha 
May, 62. 

Reis and Rayat, The, 81. 

Reynolds, 96, 101 , 223, 224. 

Rhyme, 164, 175. 

Richardson, Capt. D. L., 55-58, 64, 
97, 148. 

Rights of Man, The, 106. 

Rg-Veda, The, 9, 74. 

Rise of the Portuguese Power in 
Indio, 42. 

Robinson, John, 62, 202, 212. 

Robinson Crusoe, 100, 220. 

Roebuck, 41, 59. 

Rogers, 104. 

Rolland, Romain, 108, 244, 260n. 

Romdvati, 221. 

Romance of History, 100. 

Romantic Movement in European 
Literature, 229. 

Romeo and Jtiliet, see Shakespeare. 

Ronaldshay, Lord, 2 . 

Rosbart, 101 . 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 245. 

Rudrachnda, 192, 193n. 

Ruchird, 120. 

Rupa Goswami, 143. 

Russell, Bertrand, 109. 


S 

Sabuj-Patra, 280, 281. 

Sadbhdva Shatak, 17, 23. 
Sadhabdr Ekadashi, 167, 179, 180. 
Sddhand, The, 100, 130n, 224n. 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 75. 
Sddhdram, 218. 

Sadi, 22 . 

Sahachari, 218. 

Sahajiya, 9-10. 

Sdhitya, 126. 

Sdhitya-darpan, 130, 163. 


Sdhityamangal, 263n . 
Sdhitya-Parishat-Pairikd, 5, 9, 200. 
Sakuniald, 160, 199n. 

Sdmdjik Prabandha, 103. 
Samvdd-Kaumudi, 216. 

Samvdd Prabhdkar, 91, 106, 114, 

124, 127n, 128n, 129, 169, 185, 217. 
Sanvud d-P u rnac ha ti drodaya , 205 . 
Samvdd-ii m ira-nd shak, 216. 

Sdmya, 234. 

Sarny oga-siha], 153. 
Sandhyd-o-Prabhdi , 225. 
Sandhyd-Sangii , 117. 

San gat, 260. 

Sanskrit College, 170; drama, 141, 
150n, 154, 155, 157, 173; S. drama- 
turgy, 158 ; S. influence, 12 ; S. 
mahakavyas, 130 ; S. Smrii litera- 
ture, 88 ; S. theatre, 150. 

Sans Souci Theatre, 148, 149. 
Sanyal, Durga Chandra, 138; Raj 
Chandra, 189. 

Sd ra d d ma ngal , 117. 

Saradananda, 265. 
vSargeiit, Mr., 41. 

Sarkar, Akshay Chandra, 77, 98, 
208; Peary Charan, 79. 

Sarnia, Golak Nath, 41 ; Lakslinii 
Narayan, 42 ; Pandit Mahesli 
Chandra, lOln; Ram Chandra's 
Abhtdhdn, 59; Rash Behari, 78. 
Saiojim, 172. 

Sarvadhikari, Prasanna Kumar, 213. 
Saral Bdngdld Sdhitya, 2 In. 
Saraswati, 5. 

Sarvdrtha Sangraha, 217. 
Sarvataitvadipikd evam vyavahdra- 
durpun, 216. 

Sastri, M. M. Kara Prasad, 14, 16, 
17, 200; Siva Nath, 209, 240. 

Satt Ndtak, 176-8. 

Saindm, 188. 

Saturday Magazines, 73. 
Sdvitrt-Salyabdn, 160. 

Sayyid Abdul Latif, 3, 271. 
Schelling, 248. 

School Book vSociety, 46, 51, 59. 
School for Sca7idal, 145. 

School Society, 53. 

Schopenhauer, 101. 
vSehroeder, 25. 

Scientific Dialogues, 97. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 98, 100, 101, 130, 
135, 137, 172, 216, 280. 

Scottish Churches College, 52. 

Seal, Brajendra Nath, 3 ; Moti Lai, 
78. 

Seasons, 104. 

Seaton-Carr, Justice, 170. 

Seeley, 103. 
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CSen, Adhar Lai, 129n ; Bipin Behari 
S. Gupta, 171 ; Chandi Charan, 
223; Dr. Dinesli Chandra, 17-19, 
21; Girish Chandra, 23; Keshab 
Chandra, 23, 74, 93, 98, 104, 106, 
108, 209, 233, 234, 259-60, 263, 269; 
Kumud Bandhu, 13 In ; Mathura 
Mohan, 75 ; Nabin Chandra, 17, 
187; blank verse, 123; epic poelrv, 
210, 234, 238, 245, 256, 263, 269, 
274; Ram Kainal, 42, 59, 75, 94, 
204; Ram Prasad, 13, 272; Sasanka 
Mohan, 3, 234, 246n. 

Seneca, 104. 

Seranipore group, 95 ; vS. mission- 
aries, 89; S. Press, 59, 202, 204. 

‘‘S. C. M.’\ 128. 

Seth, Jay Krishna 62 ; Radha 
Kanta, 62. 

Seven Princess, The, 193. 

Shabddmbudhi , 205. 

5 ha bdCiri ha-pra kdshikd, 205 . 

Shabdasdra, 205. 

Shabdasindhu, 204, 

Shaila-SangU, 246n. 

Shakespeare, 41, 57, 58, 65, 74, 97, 
137, 154, 188, 189, 191, 214, 272; 
Hamlet, 57, 98, 145; Henry IV, 
57, 151 ; Julius Caesar, 191 ; King 
Lear, LS; Merchant of Venice, 
151, 154, 155; Othello, 57; Richard 
III, 145; Taming of the Shrew, 
190; Tempest, 41, 152; Timon of 
Athens, IS; Twelfth Night, 100; 
Works, 94. 

Shdntinikeian, 2G6, 267. 

Shdrdfda-vikridita, 120. 

SharmisUid, 162, 163, 165, 166. 

Shdstraprakdsha, 216. 

Shaw, Bernard, 109, 191. 

She would and She would not, 145. 

Shelley, 117, 129, 131, 191, 240: S.’s 
To a Sky-lark, 119, 128; Lmes 
written in dejection, 117. 

Sherbourne, Mr. 54. 

Shikshdnabisher padya, 98. 

Shikshdvidhdn, 214. 

Shivdji, 138. 

Shordb-Rustdm, 191. 

Shore. Sir John, 146. 

Shukdev, 5. 

Shunyapurdn, 5, 9, 17, 196. 

Shurasiindari , 136. 

Siddons, Mrs. 148. 

Sikdar, Tara Charan, 153. 

Simao Bolelho, 29. 

Simhal, 120. 

Simhal-vijay , 115; kS. V. Kdvya, 

131n. 


vSingh, Guru Charan, 54; Raja 
Iswar Chandra, 168; Sri Kissen, 
80. 

Sinha, Kali Prasanna, 123, 129. 
Siraj-ud-daula, 32, 137. 

Siromani Ram Kumar, 39. 

Siroratna Lolia Ram, 200. 

Sit dram, 222. 

Sltdr Vanavds, 189. 
vSiva, 256. 

Sivaji, 32 ; Life of, 208. 

Sivaram, 6. 

Sleeman, Lt.-Col. vSir William, 90, 
215. 

Slokasamgraha, 260. 

Smaran, 126. 

Smith, T. Southwood, 104. 
Smrtidarpan, 88. 

Social reform plays, 171. 

Sociology, 65. 

Soma-Prakdsh, 82, 91, 11 In, 112n, 
182, 184n. 

Sondmukhi, 21. 

Sonar Tajt, 124, 248. 

Sophocles, 172. 

Sovabazar Private Theatrical Society 
169n. 

Spectator, 106, 218n. 

Spencer, 101, 102; Educaiio'n, 214. 
Spinoza, 104. 

Spiritualism, 268. 

Sridhar Kathak, 157. 

Sridhar Swami, 9. 

Sri Krishna, 19, 143. 
Srikrsnamangal, 8. 

Srikr^navilds , 8. 

Srikrpyavijay , 8. 

Sriinani, Shyama Charan, 131. 
Sriniketan, 252. 

Sri Ram Charit, 254. 

St. Matthew, 263, 264. 

Stanza, 111, 112, 116. 

Star Theatre, 186, 189. 

State Intelligence Department, 90, 
215. 

Stevenson, R. L., 272. 

Stewart’s Philosophy, 101. 

Seven Folio Fables, 60. 

Stretch, 210. 

Strindberg, 109. 

Strlsikshd-vidhdyak, 233. 

Subhadrd, 115. 

Subhadra, 234. 

Subjection of Women, 107, 234. 
Sufism, 21, 256. 

Sumdchdr Chandrikd, 149, 216. 
Sumdchdr Durpun, 90. 91, 94n. 
Sumddchdr-i-Hindusihdni, 81 . 

Sur, Dharma Das, 179, 188. 

Suryya, 5. 
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Sutradhar, 143, 153, 156. 
Suttee, 73, 76n. 
Svapmdharshan, 220. 
Svapnafftayt, 172. 

Svarga hoite Viddy, 124. 
Swami Saradananda, 265. 
Swarasanginis, 188. 
Swinburne, 99, 120, 250. 


T 

Tagore, Maharshi Deveiidra Nath, 
23, 74, 101, 125, 210, 247; Auto- 
biography, _ 210, 247, 258-260; 

Pradhan Acharyya, 258 ; tolera- 
tion, 258-60 ; Dwarka Nath, 74, 
80; Ganendra Nath, 170; Gunen- 
dra Nath, 170; Gyanendra Mohan, 
64; Jatindra Mohan, 121, 169, 210; 
Jyotirindra Nath, 117, 158, 169, 
171 ; Prasanna Kumar, 64, 149, 

150; Rabindra Nath, 17, 19, 82, 
99, 102, 107, 129, 185, 191-193, 205, 
210, 224, 225, 227, 230n, 232, 235, 
238-240n, 242, 244, 248, 252, 254, 
256, 257, 266, 267, 269, 275, 278, 
281 ; translation of foreign lyrics, 
129; 'Jivan-smrti and Chhinapatra, 
210, 246; ballad, 127; epigramma- 
tic verses, 127 ; metrical sense, 
117; early translations, 117; fav- 
ourite metre, 124 ; blank verse, 
124, sonnet form, 126 ; Satyendra 
Nath, 17, 100, 107; translations, 
129, 171; Sourindra Mohan, 169. 

Talby, A. Wyatt, 32. 

Tales of My Landlord, 223. 

Taming of the Shrew, see Shakes- 
peare. 

Tapo-bhanga, 256. 

Tarkachudamani, Ram Ki shore, 39 ; 
Pandit Sasadhar, 76, 261, 262n ; 
Mahamahopadhyay Thakur Das, 

88 . 

Tarkalankar, Ram Jay, 39 ; Sib 
Chandra, 39. 

Tarkaratna, Ram Narayaii, 143, 169- 
71, 198. 

Tarkasiddhanta, Kali Prasad, 39. 

Tarkavagish, Gadadhar, 39. 

Tarubm, 189. 

Tasso, 115; T.’s Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata, 132-133. 

Tatler, 220. 

Tattvabodhinl Patrikd, 91, 104, 105, 
212, 213, 217, 220, 233, 259. 

Tattvdvall, 213. 

Tekchand, 222, 269. 

Tell, William, 208. 


Temperance movement, 186. 

Tempest, The; see Shakespeare. 

Tennyson, 98; In Memoriam, 128^, 
233. 

Thakur, Haru, 13; Heramba 
Chandra, 62 ; Mohan Prasad, 42, 
204 ; Sambhu Charan, 62 ; Sib 
Charan, 62. 

Theatre, Bengali, 146; Chander- 
nagore, 147 ; Chowringhee, 147 ; 
of the Hindus, 144; National, 180;, 
New, 146. 

Theosophy, 268-9; T. vSociety, 268. 

Thomas, 70. 

Thomason, 70. 

Thompson, George, 80. 

Thomson, 97, 104. 

Thoreau, 85. 

Tilottamd-Sambhav, 121, 125. 

Times Literary Supplement , 273. 

Timon of Athens, see Shakespeare . 

Ttrtha-renu, 129. 

Tlrtha-saiil, 118, 129. 

Tod, 41, 211, 239; T.’s Rajasthan, 
105, 135, 187, 211. 

Tolstoy, 85. 

Totd Itihds, 41, 219. 

Told Kdhint, 225. 

Translation of the Bible, 70; of 
Western verse into Bengali by 
Tagore, 117; of poems from West- 
ern literature, 127, 155. 

Travels of Cyrus, 103. 

Tripadi, 112, 123, 129. 

Tristam da Cunha, 27. 

Trivedi, Ramendra Sundar, 206. 

Trotter’s History of the British 
Empire in India, 53n. 

Turgenev, 225. 

U 

Udney, 70. 

Ujjvalamlamani, 9. 

Uma as the Goddess of Humanity, 
256. 

Unique, The, 186. 

Unitarians, 74. 

Unity of religions in Bankim 
Chandra, 262. 

epadeshakathd, 60, 210. 

Ipanishads, 23, 74, 256, 258, 259,. 
266. 

Updsand-patal, 10. 

Upasana-vSabha, 73. 

Urdu, 20, 89, 271, 272. 

Utka\a Sdhitya, 16. 

Utsdhint, 113. 

Utsarga, 126, 240. 

U ttara-Rdma^Charita, 1 50 . 
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V 

Vachaspati Vaidyanath Bhatta- 
chary ya, 144. 

Vairagya, 126. 

Vaishnav faith, 12; V. influence, 
18-19, 36; V. plays, 142-3; V. -sm, 
19; acc. to Bankim Chandra, 262; 
V. poets, 8; V. Lit. of Bengal, 
19; V. Sdhitya, IS, 19. 

Vajra, marriage with Chanchala, 256. 

VahmkUPratibhd, 117, 193. 

Vanalata, 130n. 

Vanga, 15. 

Vangabhashar Vydkaran^ 202. 

Vanga-dut, 216. 

Vangadhipa-Pardjay , 222, 224. 

Vangavdni, 3. 

V angasundart , 117. 

Vangiya Sahitya Parishad, 67. 

Vanglya Sahitya Parishat Patrikd, 
I6n, 2I6n, 219n. 

V arnanaraindkar , 14. 

Varuna, Vdrunt, Varundni, 112. 

Vasantak, 218. 

Vdsantt, 146. 

Vasco da Gama, 27. 

Vasudeva, 242. 

Vasundhard, 124, 248. 

Vatrish Sinhdsan, 219. 

Vedas, The, 74, 258. 

Vedanta, 74, 76 ; V. doctrines vin- 
dicated, 104; V.-siitra, 211; ‘Isla- 
mic body for Vedantic brainy 
265. 

Vedic Sacrifices, 251 ; V. Samhitas 
and literature, 15. 

VenVsamhdr, 158. 

Vernacular Education, 48; V.-ist, 
46; V. Ivit. Committee, 208; V. 
Lit. Society, 66, 91, 99, 210; V. 
Press, 73 ; V. Press Act, 92. 

Vichdrak, 218ii. 

Vichitravilds, 151. 

Victoria Memorial Hall, 50, 74. 

Vidagdhamddhava, 9, 143. 

Vidrohi, 230n. 

Vidushak, 153. 

Vidyabhushcin, Amulya Charan, 8, 
18; Pandit Dwarka Nath, 171n; 
Jogendra Nath Bandyepadhyaya, 
82, 208; Nakuleswar, 200. 

Vidydhar avail, 60. 

Vidydkalpadrum, 217. 

Vidyalankar, Gourmohan, 23; Mrit- 
tunjay, 41, 42, 59. 

Vidyapati, 18, 26. 

Vidyaratna Gangadhar 152, Girish 
Chandra, 205. 


Vidvasagar, Iswar Chandra, 46n, 76, 
78, 79, 93, 123, 171n, 210, 213, 218. 
Vidydsdgar-Prasanga, 46n. 
Vidydsundar, 6, 21, 150. 

Vidyavagish, Ram Kanta, 74. 
Vidyavinod Kshirod Prasad, 158, 
185, 190. 

Vi jay Sinha, 15. 

Vijay-vasanta, 189. 

Vtj-ganit, 213. 

Vijndn-Sevadhi, 212. 

Vikmmorvarsht, 159. 

Vtnd, 99n. 

Vlrdngand, 125. 

Vira^ranjint, 114. 

Vlra~ras, 132. 

Vlra-vdni, 242n. 

Virgil, 41, 133. 

Vira-kumdr-vadh, 138. 

Visarjan, 124. 

Vishdd, 188. 

Vish-hrksha, 187. 

Vishnu, 263. 

Vishnpurdn, 9. 

Vision of Mirza, 220. 

Visva^bhdratl, 239. 

Visvadev, 239. 

Visva-rupa-darshana, 229. 

V ivdha-vibhrdt , 190. 

Vivekananda, Swami, 239, 242, 264, 
265, 269. 

Vividhdrtha Samgraha, 91, 217. 

(A) Vocabulary in hvo parts, Eng- 
lish and Bengalee, and vice versa, 
203. 

Vrajdngand, 116, 122, 125. 
Vrajavihdr, 187. 

Vrindaban Das, 206. 

Vrtra-Samhdr, 136 ; diction, 137 ; 

‘l37n, 256. 

Vyasa, 256. 


W 

Wallace, William, 82. 

Ward, 70. 

Washington, 207n. 

Webb, Alfred, 83. 

Weber, 25. 

Webster, 129. 

Wedderburn, Sir William, 83. 
Wellesley, Marquis of, 39. 
Wells, 108. 

Well-wisher, 79. 

Whewell, W., 104. 

Whiteway, R. S., 29. 
Whitman, 242n, 271. 
Widow-remarriage, 78. 

Widow Remarriage Act, 78. 
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Wife, The, 148. 

Wilkins, Sir Charles, 89. 

Wilkins, Mr., 201. 

Willard, 186. 

Wilson, Prof., Theatre of the Hin- 
dus, 144, 145, 148, 150, 205. 
Woman, a comrade, 235. 

The Wo'tnan in White, 222. 

W'ood’s Despatch, 48, 49, 54. 
Wordsworth's Cuckoo, 130n, 245, 

246. 

Worship of Humanity, 241, 242, 244. 


Y 

Yadavas, 255. 

Yamaka, 112. 

Yamdlaye Jlvanta Mtlnush, 187. 


Yates, Rev. W., 71, 203, 212, 221. 
Yatras, 143-145, 149, 179, 180, 182. 
Young’s Night Thoughts, 57, 74, 98, 

104. 

Young Duchess, 224. 

Young Italy movement, 85. 

Young Lochinvar, 120. 
Yuktikaipataru , 8. 

Yule, George, 83. 


Z 

Zamorin, 27. 

Zemindari Papers, 59. 
Zetland, 275. 

Zoroaster, 260. 
Zoroastrianism, 268. 


On line 7, p. 190, please read ‘Induction’ for ‘Introduction’. 

The footnote on p. 223 should read : ) rendered in 

Bengali is from the Mysteries of London and the Mysteries of the 
Court of London by Reynolds I .... . 








